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CHARLES,  COMTE  DE  MONTALEMBERT.* 

When  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Mon-  pukive  passionate  feeling  that  animated 
talembert  were  in  England  in  1839 — when  Montalembert  through  life:  faith,  uncom- 
she  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  promising,  unhesitating  faith  in  Christiani- 
he  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame — they  break-  ty  as  embodied  in  the  Church,  the  Holy 
fasted  one  morning  with  Rogers,  who,  on  Catholic  Church,  which  sat  enthroned  on 
their  leaving  the  room,  turned  to  one  of  the  seven  hills  and  (as  he  thought)  was  as- 
the  remaining  guests  and  said,  ‘  I  envy  serting  no  more  than  a  rightful  claim  ki 
that  young  man,  not  for  his  youth,  nor  for  eternally  parodying  the  language  of  Rien- 
his  fame,  nor  even  for  his  handsome  wife,  zi,  when,  unsheathing  his  maiden  sword, 
but  for  his  faith.  He  seems  to  believe  in  he  thrice  brandished  it  to  the  three  parts  of 
something,  and  that  makes  a  man  really  the  world,  and  thrice  repeated  the  extrava- 
happy.’  This  remark  was  addressed  to  gant  declaration,  *  And  this,  too,  is  mine.’ 
Rio,  the  author  of  ‘  Christian  Art,’  and  the  Montalembert  believed  equally  and.  kn- 
conversation  having  just  before  turned  on  plicitly  in  her  divine  origin  and  her  bcne- 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  ficial  influences,  in  her  purity,  vitality,  dura- 
school  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious  bility,  and  impeccability.  She  was  the 
feeling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  same  to  him  in  her  triumphs  and  her  tiials, 
description  of  faith  which  struck  Rogers,  in  her  victories  and  her  defeats,  in  the 
It  was  a  faint  reflection  of  that  deep  im-  noonday  splendor  and  the  lurid  eclipses 

_ _ — - - - -  of  her  sun.  Like  the  cavalier  who  was 

*  Memoir  of  CoMnt  de  Montalembert,  Petr  of  ^  ready  to  do  homage  to  the  crown  hanging 
/■ranee,  Defmty  for  the  Department  of  Doubs.  A  upon  a  bush,  his  reverence  for  the  tiara 

r«p«:.  diminished  by  ta  fall. 
•  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,’ &c.  In  2  volumes.  Edin-  on  an  unworthy  head  by  finding 
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nese  or  a  Borgia,  a  Gregory,  a  Sixtus,  or 
a  Leo,  whose  crimes  and  vices,  grasp¬ 
ing  ambition,  scepticism,  and  immorality, 
were  the  scandal  of  their  contemporaries. 
It  was  still  the  true,  the  bles^  and 
blessing,  the  alUin  seligmachendt  (alone 
bliss-b«towing)  Church,  whether  laboring 
for  evil  or  for  good ;  whether  paving  the 
way  for  the  Reformation  or  laying  the 
ground  for  a  reactionary  movement  against 
the  heretics.  In  his  eyes,  to  elevate  tlie 
Church  was  to  diffuse  Christianity,  and  to 
aggrandise  the  Papacy  was  to  elevate  the 
Church.  He  could  not,  or  would  not,  see 
that  the  Pope  who  placed  his  sandalled 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  an  Emperor  was  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  self-same  ambition  and  arro¬ 
gant  lust  of  power  as  the  Emperor  (Napo¬ 
leon)  who  inflicted  a  series  of  degrading 
indignities  on  a  Pope.  His  whole  heart 
and  soul  are  with  St  Cohimba  and  the 
other  monks  of  the  West,  who  first  carried 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  rug¬ 
ged  isles  of  which  this  empire  is  made  up. 
Nor  was  his  glowing  imagination  less  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  great  deeds  and  heroic  sacri¬ 
fices  of  Loyola  and  his  disciples,  to  whom 
human  happiness  and  genuine  religion 
were  as  nought  compared  with  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  that  famous  and  [^pace  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Mr.  Arthur  Kmnaird)  irre¬ 
pressible  Society  of  Jesus,  so  aptly  com¬ 
pared  to  a  sword  with  the  handle  at  Rome 
.  and  the  point  everywhere. 

It  is  a  moral  problem  which  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  solve,  how  be  kept  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture  out  of  sight :  how  he 
palliated  or  disguised  to  himself  the  crying 
and  manifold  abuses  of  the  spiritual  power 
with  which  ecclesiastical  history  is  blotted 
over :  how  he  escaped  the  strictly  logical 
consequences  of  his  convictions :  why,  in  a 
-word,  he  did  not  become  a  bigot  like  so 
many  others  with  heads  as  clear,  hearts  as 
warm,  and  motives  as  disinterested  as  his 
own.  There  is  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  one, 
who  presided  at  the  torture  of  a  heretic,  if 
he  did  not  lend  a  hand  to  tighten  the  rack ; 
and  the  Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre,  for  an¬ 
other,  a  man  of  the  kindliest  and  most  lov¬ 
ing  nature,  who,  besides  proclaiming  the 
hangman  the  keystone  of  the  social  edifice, 
declared  the  ‘  Novum  Organum’  to  be  sim¬ 
ply  worthy  of  Bedlam,  and  the  ‘  Essay  on. 
the  Human  Understanding  ’  to  be  ‘  all  that 
the  absolute  want  of  genius  and  style  can 
produce  most  wearisome.’  Montalembert 
was  the  very  personification  of  candor. 


He  had  not  a  shadow  of  bigotry :  he 
hated  intolerance :  he  shuddered  at  perse¬ 
cution  :  he  had  none  of  the  arrogance  or 
unbending  hardness  of  the  dogmatist :  he 
was  singularly  indulgent  to  what  he  deem¬ 
ed  error:  the  utmost  he  would  accept 
from  the  temporal  jK)wer,  from  the  State, 
was  a  fair  field  and  no  favor:  the  Church, 
he  uniformly  maintained,  far  from  having 
any  natural  affinity  with  despotism,  could 
only  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  freedom ;  whilst  liberty,  rational 
liberty,  was  never  safer  than  under  the  pro¬ 
tecting  shadow  of  her  branches — 

‘  Nusquam  Libertas  gratior  exstat 
Quam  sub  rege  pio.’ 

If  he  waved  the  consecraterl  banner  of 
St.  Peter  with  the  one  hand,  he  carried  La 
CharU,  the  emblem  and  guarantee  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  in  the  other ;  and 
his  life  and  character  would  be  well  worth 
studying,  if  no  higher  or  more  useful 
mord  could  be  drawn  from  them  than  that 
it  is  possible  to  reconcile  a  dogmatic, 
damnatory,  exclusive  system  of  belief  with 
generosity,  liberality ,'Christian  charity,  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  philanthropy. 

The  materials  for  his  life  are,  fortunately, 
ample.  Indeed,  a  memoir  might  be  com¬ 
pile  from  his  journals,  letters,  speeches, 
uitroductions  to  his  principal  works  and 
other  self-revealings,  which  would  present 
most  of  the  essential  qualities  of  an  auto¬ 
biography.  There  are  numerous  inciden¬ 
tal  allusions  in  contemporary  publications ; 
and  graceful  sketches  of  his  career  and 
character  have  been  contributed  by  his 
fnends.*  Mrs.  Oliphant,  the  author  of  the 
work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
was  personally  acquainted  with  him  :  she 
translated  two  volumes  of  his  ‘  Monks  of 
the  West :  ’  she  wrote  with  the  aid  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  surviving  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family :  she  had  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  information,  and  she  has 
made  an  excellent  use  of  her  opportunities. 
She  treads  firmly  upon  difficult  ground : 
she  exercises  her  own  right  of  judgment 
with  praiseworthy  independence ;  and  her 
language  is  free,  clear,  and  spirited,  al- 


•  The  best  is  by  M.  Fossier  in  the  ‘  Corre- 
spondant,’  in  four  parts.  See  the  Numbers  for 
May,  June,  Septemoer,  and  Novemlier  1872. 

catalogue  raisonni o{  Montalembert’s  pub¬ 
lished  writings,  including  his  pamphlets  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  reviews,  in  the  ‘  Revue  Bibliogra- 
phique  Universellc,’  fills  five  closely  printed 
pages  of  small  type. 
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though  rather  rhetorical  and  diffuse.  She 
has  consequently  produced  a  very  valuable 
and  most  interesting  Memoir,  to  which 
there  is  only  one  marked  objection :  the 
almost  inevitable  result  of  her  own  formed 
habits,  her  modes  of  thinking,  and  her 
sex.  She  is  the  author  of  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  popular  novels,  besides  the  two 
‘  Lives  ’  mentioned  in  her  title-page ;  and 
the  woman,  the  novelist,  the  religious 
biographer,  may  simultaneously  be  traced 
in  her  treatment  of  Montalembert :  giving 
an  undue  preponderance  to  the  romantic, 
sentimental  and  sensational  elements  or 
aspects  of  character,  and  placing  the 
clerical  enthusiast  in  broad  relief.  In  the 
following  skefch — our  limits  forbid  it  to  be 
more — we  shall  endeavor  to  redress  the 
balance  by  giving  the  orator,  statesman, 
author,  and  accomplished  man  of  the 
world,  his  due. 

A  noble  French  and  a  noble  Scotch 
race  met  in  the  person  of  Charles  Forbes 
Rend  de  Montalembert,  who  was  born  in 
London  on  the  15th  of  May,  1810.  The 
Montalemberts  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Crusades,  the  proudest  boast  of  an  ancient 
family  in  France.  It  was  one  of  the  same 
stock  to  whom  Francis  1.  alluded  in  his 
memorable  challenge ;  ‘  Here  are  four  of 
us,  gentlemen  of  La  Guyenne  :  J.  Sauzac, 
Montalembert,  and  La  Chasteigneraye, 
ready  to  encounter  all  comers.’  The  pa¬ 
ternal  grandfather  of  our  hero  was  an 
emigrant ;  his  maternal  grandfather  a 
retired  Indian  merchant  or  civil  servant ; 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  after  expatiating  on 
‘  the  beautiful  melancholy  face,  replete 
with  tragic  associations,’  of  the  expatriated 
noble,  exclaims : — 

‘  TI1US  stands  Jean  de  Montalembert  at  one 
side  of  the  portal ;  and  on  the  other  James 
Forbes,  with  trim  peruke  and  calm  countenance, 
strong  in  English  order,  prosperity,  and  progress, 
expecting  nothing  but  good,  hearing  of  nothing 
but  Victory,  raises  with  cheerful  confidence  the 
, curtain  of  life  for  the  new  actor  about  to  step 
upon  that  tragic  stage.  No  young  be^nner 
could  have  had  predecessors  more  perfect  in 
their  typical  character ;  no  new  soul  could  have 
more  f>erfectly  embodied  in  one  those  two  great 
currents  of  the  past.’  * 


*  In  a  letter,  dated  26th’’June,  1869,  Montalem¬ 
bert  writes  to  the  present  Earl  of  Granard,  who 
had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
family, — ‘Vous  voulez  bien,  my  Lord,  me  rap- 
peler  que  je  suis  issu  par  ma  m^re  de  la  m£me 
souche  que  vous.  J’ai  en  effet  toujours  entendu 
ma  m^re,  n^e  Forbes,  et  mon  grand-pere  maternel. 


The  father,  Marc  Ren6,  the  son  of 
Jean,  had  served  with  the  British  army  in 
India,  and  thus,  it  would  seem,  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Forbes.  Instead  of 
settling  down  in  England,  he  and  his 
wife  were  constantly  on  the  move.  By 
some  lucky  accident  he  carried  the  first 
news  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  to 
Louis  XVIII.;  and  in  due  season  he 
was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  by 
being  named  a  peer'of  P'rance  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Stuttgart 

We  must  suppose  that  the  Scotch  wife 
was  as  much  absorbed  by  political  move¬ 
ments  and  intrigues  as  the  French  hus¬ 
band,  and  was  equally  ready  to  throw  off 
the  parental  cares  and  duties  which  might 
have  interfered  with  the  exciting  stir  and 
bustle  of  her  life;  for,  from  the  time  he 
was  fifteen  months  old,  the  boy  was  given 
over  entirely  to  the  keeping  of  James 
Forbes,  who  had  already  afforded  the 
strongest  and  strangest  manifestation  of 
interest  by  dedicating  to  him,  when  scarce¬ 
ly  a  year  old,  the  great  work  (‘  Oriental 
Memoirs  ’  in  forty-two  volumes  quarto) 
by  which  the  name  of  Forbes  was  to  live 
for  ages  to  come.  He  watched  over  his 
young  charge  with  the  fondest  affection ; 
but  Charles  was  eight  when  it  was  hnally 
determined,  after  a  painful  struggle  for 
both,  that  he  should  go  to  school  at  Ful¬ 
ham,  and  the  event  is  thus  announced  in 
a  letter,  dated  Albemarle  Street,  28th 
April,  1818,  from  the  grandfather  to  the 
mother : — 

*  The  day  of  our  separation  arrived  last  week, 
to  me  a  trial  of  no  common  kind,  for  except  at 
short  intervals,  I  have  never  lived  alone  for  fifty- 
one  years  until  now,  and  I  felt  it  deeply.  I  told 
him  I  would  take  him  after  breakfast,  or,  if  he 
liked  it  better,  he  might  dine  with  me  and  we 
would  go  to  the  school  in  the  evening.  He  hesi¬ 
tated  a  little  and  then  said:  “As  I  am  to  go,  I 
had  rather  go  at  once.’’  ’ 

They  set  off  accordingly,  and  when 
about  half-way,  the  boy  suddenly  flung 
his  arms  round  the  grandfather’s  neck  and 
adjured  him  by  the  love  of  truth  which  he 
had  so  sedulously  inculcated,  to  answer  one 
question  truly : — 

*  “  You  know,  my  dear  grandpapa,  that  I  have 
left  my  papa  and  mamma,  my  brother  and  sister 
at  Stuttgart,  to  be  your  child ;  and  now  you  and 
I  are  everything  to  each  other  until  we  see  them 
again.  Tell  me  therefore — but  you  must  tell  me 
truly — if  since  we  left  Paris  I  have  been  the  boy 
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vou  expected  and  wished  me  to  be,  and  if  you 
love  me  as  much  as  when  we  were  there  all 
together?”  It  was  almost  too  much  for  me; 
but  I  could  with  truth  assure  him  that  he  had 
been  all,  and  even  more  than  all,  I  antici¬ 
pated.  Then  said  he,  “  I  am  the  happiest  boy 
In  the  world,  nor  shall  I  drop  one  tear  when  you 
leave  me  nor  did  he.’ 

He  lost  his  affectionate  grandfather  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  and  forthwith 
took  up  his  abode  in  Paris  with  his  father 
and  mother,  who  were  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  diplomacy  and  society  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  bringing  up  of  their 
children :  Charles,  Arthur  (two  years 
younger),  and  l5lise.  The  first  glimpses  we 
get  of  his  mental  progress  are  from  the  dia¬ 
ries  which  he  began  keeping  when  he  was 
thirteen,  and  continued  with  occasional 
breaks  through  life.  At  this  early  age  he 
anticipated  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
grave  scholar  and  statesman  was  brought 
by  experience — that  life  would  be  tolera¬ 
ble  but  for  its  amflsements ;  and  he  appre¬ 
ciated  time  like  a  grey-headed  philosopher. 
More  than  one  record  of  a  so-called 
pleasure  party  concludes  :  ‘  Day  lost,  like 
so  many  others.’  He  was  already  a  poli¬ 
tician,  and  a  proselytising  one;  for  we 
find  him  exacting  an  oath  of  eternal  fideli¬ 
ty  to  the  Charter  from  his  little  brother, 
who,  puzzled  and  half  frightened  by  his 
earnestness,  recoils  with  a  protest :  ‘  Mais 
qu’est-ce  que  c’est  que  la  Charte  ?’ 
Charles  knew  very  well  what  it  was,  for 
in  September,  1824,  there  is  an  entry  that 
Louis  XVIII.  die^  after  a  long  illness, 
which  he  endured  with  an  heroic  patience 
worthy  of  the  august  author  of  the  ‘  Charte 
Constitutionnelle.’ 

He  was  fourteen  when  the  Abb^  Nicolle, 
head  of  the  College  Sainte-Barbe,  induced 
his  parents  to  place  him  under  a  regular 
course  of  study,  and  was  at  the  pains  of 
examining  him  from  time  to  time  to  judge 
of  his  proficiency.  To  the  entry  of  one  of 
these  examinations,  when  M.  Nicolle  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  satisfied,  he  appends, 
‘  which  is  more  than  I  am  myself.’  He  is 
wearied  to  death  by  what  is  called  society, 
regards  the  theatre  as  a  penance,  and  is 
abrolutely  indignant  at  the  notion  that  he 
should  be  suppK>sed  to  need  distraction  or 
could  find  enjoyment  in  un-idea’d  idleness. 
It  was  the  sage  remark  of  Falstaff,  ‘  There’s 
never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to 
any  proof ;’  but  Montalembert  was  rather 
a  serious  and  thoughtful  than  a  demure 
boy.  There  was  a  strong  dash  of  romance 
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in  his  day-dreams  and  self-communings ; 
and  his  reading  was  calculated  to  foster 
the  imagination  as  well  as  to  mature  the 
judgment  and  supply  the  memory  with 
facts.  It  appears  from  the  Journal  that 
he  had  read  Shakespeare’s  best  plays 
carefully  and  critically.  The  ‘  Tempest  ’ 
he  finds  ‘  sublime  in  some  parts,  but  in 
others  ridiculous:’  the  ‘Midsummer 
Night’s'  Dream,’  *r/«  pen  ennuyeux 
*  Twelfth  Night  ’  ‘  mediocre ;’  but  ‘  King 
Lear,’  ‘  sublime ;’  ‘  Hamlet,’  ‘  divine  and 
‘  Othello,’  ‘  too  touching.’ 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  his  ‘  De  I’Avenir 
politique  de  I’Angleterre  ’  was  dimly  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  a  diary  of  his  jifteenth  year, 
when  d  propos  of  a  work  on  ’  English  insti¬ 
tutions  (De  Lolme)  he  sets  down,  ‘  Few 
works  have  product  so  much  impression 
upon  me  as  this.  It  has  convinced  me  of 
what  I  had  long  suspected,  that  England 
is  the  first  nation  in  the  world.’ 

A  French  college  has  something  in 
common  with  both  an  English  college 
and  an  English  public  school,  without  ex¬ 
actly  resembling  either.  Montalembert 
entered  the  College  Sainte-Barbe  (now 
Rollin)  at  sixteen  and  left  it  at  nineteen. 
Amongst  the  warm  and  lasting  ties  he 
formed  there  was  his  friendship  for  M. 
L^n  Cornudet,  who,  along  with  many 
other  interesting  memorials  of  their  boyish 
days,  has  published  (in  the  ‘  Contemporain  ’) 
a  solemn  league  and  covenant  by  which 
they  pledged  themselves  to  God  and  each 
other,  to  serve  their  country  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  consecrate  their  lives  to 
the  cause  of  God  and  Freedom.  This 
document  was  suggested  and  drawn  up 
by  Montalembert,  who  proposed  that  they 
should  sign  it  in  blood;  to  which  his 
calmer  associate  objected,  that  blood 
drawn  for  such  a  purpose  was  not  exactly 
the  same  as  blood  shed  for  a  great  cause 
on  a  battle-field ;  and  the  two  signatures 
were  affixed  in  ordinary  ink.  He  was 
seventeen  at  the  date  of  the  signature,  and* 
about  the  same  time  (April  23,  1827)  he 
wrote  down  amongst  the  meditations  in 
hLs  commonplace  book, — 

‘  God  and  Liberty — these  are  the  two  principal 
motive-powers  of  my  existence.  To  reconcile 
these  two  perfections  shall  be  the  aim  of  my 
life!’ 

Going  over  these  memorials  of  the  past 
in  long  after  years,  he  has  written  opposite 
this  entry,  in  red  ink,  the  word  Dejh  !  !  ! 
It  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  anticipa- 
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tion  of  what  was  to  come  ;  and  we  should 
be  puzzled  to  specify  another  career  or 
character  of  anything  like  the  same  emi¬ 
nence  which  was  so  clearly  shadowed  out 
at  every  step  of  its  formation  or  its  growth. 
We  call  especial  attention  to  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  for  it  is  the  best  answer  to  the  im¬ 
putations  so  frequently  levelled  at  his  con¬ 
sistency.  His  probable  liability  to  them 
even  then  dawned  upon  him :  ‘  What 
shall  I  do  ?  What  will  become  of  me  ? 
How  shall  I  reconcile  my  ardent  patriotism 
with  religion  ?  ’  He  would  neither  have 
found  nor  feared  any  difhculty  of  the  kind 
if  he  had  meant  religion  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  term.  He  was  clearly  speculating 
on  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  love  of 
country  with  ardent  uncompromising  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  August, 
1828,  he  records  a  fixed  determination  to 
write  a  great  work  on  the  politics  and 
philosophy  of  Christianity,  and,  with  a 
view  to  its  completion,  to  waste  no  more 
time  on  the  politics  or  history  of  his  own 
time.  Three  notes  of  admiration  in  red 
ink  are  set  against  this  entry  in  the  original 
journal.  He  attends  the  debates  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  finds  them  tTunt 
mediocrite  effrayante.  In  fact  his  thoughts, 
his  plans,  his  subjects  of  interest,  were 
those  of  a  matured  intellect,  of  a  formed 
man,  who  felt  ‘  cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confined  ’ 
within  the  walls  of  a  lecture  room ;  and 
we  can  well  believe  that  it  was  a  glowing 
recollection  of  what  he  had  suffered  from 
want  of  free  expansion  for  body  and  mind 
at  Sainte-Barbe,  in  the  universitarian  bar¬ 
rack  as  he  called  it,  that  made  him  long 
after  exclaim  at  Eton  :  ‘  What  a  difference 
between  this  place  and  the  houses  where 
we  were  educated— rtrue  prisons  walled  up 
between  two  streets  in  Paris,  everywhere 
surrounded  by  roofs  and  chimneys,  with 
two  rows  of  miserable  trees  in  the  midst 
of  a  paved  or  gravelled  court,  and  a 
wretched  walk  every  week  or  fortnight 
among  the  suburban  lanes !  ’ 

Yet  he  quitted  Sainte-Barbe  with  regret. 
His  {>ained  and  softened  fancy  ranged 
over  and  reproduced  hours  upon  hours  of 
consciously  improving  study  or  delightful 
interchange  of  heart  and  mind;  and  he 
must  now  look  his  last  of  the  familiar 
places  and  faces,  must  break  away  from 
ids  books  and  his  loved  companions,  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  wide  world,  and  b^ome 
more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  with 
‘  the  profound  uselessness  of  life.’  ‘  ye 


me  fais  vieux,'  he  sets  down  ;  giving  vent 
to  a  sentiment  of  frequent  recurrence  in 
the  mouths  of  young  people  in  tl^eir  teens. 
Far  from  looking  forward  with  fervent  ex¬ 
pectations  of  enjoyment  to  his  approach¬ 
ing  introduction  to  society,  he  foresaw  no 
gratification  in  mingling  undistinguished  in 
the  crowd : — 

‘  “  I  can  imagine  Pitt  or  Fox  coming  out  of 
the  liouse  of  Commons  where  they  had  struck 
their  adversaries  dumb  by  their  eloquence,  and 
enjoying  a  dinner-party.  I  can  imagine  Grattan 
amusing  himself,  after  fifty  years  of  glory,  play¬ 
ing  hide-and-seek  with  children.  but  for  an 
obscure  and  unknown  individual,  lost  in  the 
crowd  of  other  men,  or  at  the  best  numbered  only 
among  the  eUgants  who  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  wander  every  evening  into  three  or  four  houses 
where  they  are  half  stined  under  pretence  of  en¬ 
joying  themselves,  I  see  neither  pleasure  nor 
honor  in  it.  I  see  only  a  culpable  loss  of  time, 
and  mortal  weariness.”  ’ 

In  this  mood  he  starts  to  join  his  father, 
then  French  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  1 7*4 
Belgium  and  Holland,  lingering  on  the  way 
to  see  everything  worth  seeing,  and  duly 
recording  his  impressions  as  they  arise. 
Received  at  once  into  the  gay  circles  of 
the  Swedish  capital,  he  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  lay  aside  his  stiffness  and 
reserve ;  his  manner  naturally  enough  gave 
offence  to  the  light-hearted  and  haply 
frivolous  companions  who  were  forced 
upon  him ;  he  was  voted  a  prig ;  and  it 
was  not  till  some  time  after  his  arrival, 
when  his  really  gentle  and  unassuming 
nature  began  to  be  recognised,  that  one  of 
the  leading  belles,  the  Comtesse  d’Ugglas, 
ventured  to  confide  to  him  that  she  had 
thought  him  peiiani  et  altier.  This  was  a. 
stunning  blow  to  his  self-love,  and  a 
valuable  lesson  which  (he  intimates)  he 
was  not  likely  to  forget.  Happen  what 
might,  in  whatever  society,  congenial  or 
uncongenial,  he  might  be  thrown,  he  would 
never  merit  £he  description  of  pedant  et 
altier  again.  He  actually  consents  to 
take  part  in  a  special  quadrille,  got  up  for 
a  ball  at  the  French  embassy,  ‘  which,’  he 
says,  ‘  we  were  to  have  the  absurdity  of 
dancing  before  the  king  and  queen :  ’  the 
ladies  initiated  him  into  its  mysteries,  and 
(as  he  confesses  with  a  mixture  of  shame 
and  complacency)  it  went  off  very  well. 
All  this  time  he  is  studying  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  drawing  grave  political  con¬ 
clusions,  and  keeping  his  enthusiasm  for 
great  things  alive  by  corresponding  with 
his  friends.  ‘  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,’  he 
writes  to  Rio,  ‘  abandon  yourself  to  that 
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political  discouragement  which  Burke 
justly  calls  the  most  fatal  of  all  maladies. 
Do  not  despair  of  the  cause  which  you 
have  adopted,  or  give  up  sound  principles, 
because  a  generation  without  faith  and 
without  soul  seems  to  dishonor  them  by 
pretended  attachment.’ 

In  another  letter  to  Rio  he  says,  ‘  I  am 
reading  Kant,  which  1  find  horribly  diffi¬ 
cult.  M.  Cousin  recommended  me  to 
give  myself  up  to  this  study ;  but  I  shall 
not  follow  his  advice.’  He  distrusted 
Kant’s  philosophy,  as  tending  to  undermine 
faith,  and  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  Abb^ 
Studach,  of  whom  he  says,  ‘  I  have  made  a 
precious  discovery  here,  that  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  who  believes  that  faith  may  be 
reached  by  knowledge.  His  toleration  is 
as  great  as  his  knowledge.’  The  abbd 
brought  him  acquainted  with  a  school, 
boasting  numerous  disciples  in  the  Bavari¬ 
an  and  Austrian  universities,  which  under¬ 
took  to  combine  religion  with  philosophy ; 
but  metaphysics  were  never  much  to  his 
taste,  and  he  was  wont  to  arrive  at  convic¬ 
tion  by  a  shorter  road  than  argument. 
Truths  divine  did  not  come  to  him  mended 
by  the  tongue  of  a  theologian  :  they  came 
by  insight,  by  intuition,  by  inspiration ;  and 
they  went  forth  from  him  with  the  lightning 
flash  of  genius,  in  spontaneous  and  irresisti¬ 
ble  bursts.  Burke  and  Grattan  attracted  him 
far  more  than  Kant  and  Schelling.  ‘  Grat¬ 
tan  above  all,’  says  Rio,  ‘  as  the  unwearied 
champion  of  the  greatest  of  causes,  acquired 
rapidly  the  grandeur  of  the  hero  of  a  crusade 
to  the  eyes  of  his  young  admirer,  whose  en¬ 
thusiasm,  heightened  day  by  day  by  the 
fame  of  O’Connell’s  patriotic  orations,  led 
him  a  little  later  to  make  an  excursion,  full  of 
attractions  for  him,  into  the  country  of  that 
great  man.’ 

Steeped  to  the  lips  in  Irish  oratory,  he 
resolves  to  write  a  history  of  Ireland,  which 
was  to  be  partly  founded  upon  the  speech¬ 
es  of  Grattan,  and  to  include  translations 
of  the  most  remaricable  passages.  This 
plan,  including  a  journey  to  the  Green  Isle 
— this  prajet  adorable — was  suddenly  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  domestic  bereavement  The 
failing  health  of  his  only  sister,  £lise,  four 
or  five  years  younger  than  himself,  to 
whom,  since  he  was  domesticated  with  her 
at  Stockholm,  he  had  become  passionately 
attached,  required  a  warmer  dimate,  and 
the  duty  devolved  on  him  of  accompanying 
her  and  her  mother  across  Germany  to  the 
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South.  They  arrived  at  Besan9on  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  October,  1829.  She 
asked  him  to  sit  up  with  her  that  night,  to 
which  the  mother  objected,  and  she  was 
left  to  the  care  of  her  maid ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  was  summoned  to 
what  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  her  death¬ 
bed.  The  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Archbishop 
of  Besan9on,  administered  the  last  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  oflered  whatever  consolation 
could  be  afforded  to  the  brother  and 
mother;  but  Montalembert  left  Besan- 
gon  in  the  deepest  compunction  and  de¬ 
spondency,  heartbroken  at  the  thought  that, 
unconscious  of  her  danger,  he  had  reluc¬ 
tantly  abandoned  his  Irish  expedition  to 
accompany  her. 

Many  months  ensued  before  he  could 
shake  off  his  melancholy,  brace  his  mind  to 
a  fresh  effort,  or  even  fix  it  on  a  definite  ob¬ 
ject.  He  was  left  free  to  choose  a  career, 
but  was  utterly  unable  to  make  a  choice. 
At  one  time  he  was  disposed  to  take  holy 
orders :  at  another  he  commenced  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  the  law ;  and  under  a  passing  impulse 
he  thought  of  joining  the  army  of  Algiers 
as  simple  soldat.  There  is  a  well-known 
saying  of  his,  quoted  by  M.  Fossier,  ‘  Je  suis 
le  premier  de  mon  sang  qui  n’ai  guerroyd 
qu’avec  la  plume ;  mais  qu’elle  devienne  un 
glaive  k  son  tour.’  He  had  no  real  milita¬ 
ry  ardor,  and  the  pen  in  his  hands  was  a 
more  trenchant  weapon  than  the  sword. 

During  this  interval  of  suspense  he  wrote 
an  article  on  Sweden,  which  was  submitted 
to  M.  Guizot,  as  editor  of  the  ‘  Revue  Fran- 
9aise,’for  insertion  in  that  periodical.  It 
was  accepted  upon  condition  that  it  should 
be  cut  down  to  half  its  length ;  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  Procrustean  process,  the  most 
p>ainful  act  of  self-sacrifice  that  can  be  im¬ 
posed  on  a  young  writer,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  despair,  ‘  Encore  une  illusion  perdue.' 
Finding  it  still  too  long,  M.  Guizot  ruth¬ 
lessly  struck  out  those  very  passages  which 
Montalembert  considered  the  gems  of  the 
composition,  especially  a  spirited  sketch  of 
the  soldier  king  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte, 
whom  he  descril>ss  as  a  true  Gascon :  ‘  He 
told  my  father  that  he  considered  himself  the 
natural  subject  of  Charles  X.,  and  that, 
should  that  monarch  ever  require  his  servi¬ 
ces,  he  would  leave  his  throne  to  his  son,  and 
hasten,  a  simple  soldier,  to  offer  his  sword  to 
his  native  Sovereign.’ 

About  the  same  time  Montalembert 
formed  his  first  connection  with  the  ‘  Cor- 
respondant  ’  by  contributing  to  it  an  article 
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on  Ireland  which  was  by  no  means  an  un* 
qualified  success ;  for  he  subsequently  re¬ 
cords  of  this'  and  the  Swedish  article  that 
one  of  his  friends  found  the  first  wearisome 
and  the  second  commonplace.  His  father, 
however,  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at 
this  time,  was  delighted  by  the  article  on 
Ireland,  as  indicating  a  talent  which  he  had 
never  suspected  in  his  son ;  and  the  literary 
aspirant  was  cordially  received  as  a  confrire 
by  the  leading  men  of  letters — Victor  Hu¬ 
go,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Lamartine. 

Had  he  foreseen  the  dangers  impending 
over  his  cherished  Charter,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  left  Paris 
on  his  Irish  expedition  till  the  cloud  had 
burst  or  blown  over.  But  it  was  at  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  had  just  arrived,  that  he 
heard  the  startling  news  of  the  Revolution 
of  July,  which,  at  the  first  blush,  he  was 
dis{)osed  to  hail  as  ‘  a  sublime  victory.’ 
Mortified  at  not  having  been  present  to 
aid  in  it,  and  eager  to  retrieve  the  lost 
opportunity,  he  immediately  returned  to 
Paris,  where  his  ardor  rapidly  cooled 
down,  after  a  calm  view  of  the  situation 
in  reference  to  the  personal  as  well  as  pub¬ 
lic  consequences  which  it  involved.  His 
father  was  on  the  eve  of  resigning  his 
post  as  ambassador :  his  brother,  one  of 
the  royal  pages,  had  escaped  through  a 
window  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  was 
equally  without  a  career.  The  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  peerage  was  threatened, 
and,  with  it,  the  road  to  distinction  on 
which  he  had  confidently  reckoned.  The 
cause  of  the  Church  was  not  likely  to  be 
advanced  by  the  change  of  dynasty,  and, 
as  to  freedom,  he  was  not  many  days  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  ‘  it  never 
gains  by  such  violent  movements  :  it  lives 
by  slow  and  successive  conquests,  perse¬ 
verance,  and  patience.’  In  a  word,  the 
glorious  T'hree  Days  grew  less  and  less 
glorious  as  he  dwelt  upon  them  :  his  sym¬ 
pathies,  by  some  law  of  his  nature,  were 
invariably  with  the  losers  in  the  political 
conflict :  ye  n'aime  pas  les  causes  victori- 
euses,  was  his  frequent  avowal : — 

‘  Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni,’ 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  line 
he  should  take  in  French  politics,  his  views 
reverted  to  Ireland,  and  in  the  August  of 
that  momentous  year,  1830,  he  is  crossing 
the  mountains  of  Kerry,  on  his  way  to 
‘  interview  ’  the  Liberator.  He  travelled 
on  horseback  with  a  lively  and  intelligent 


Irish  boy  for  his  guide.  The  weather 
and  the  splendid  scenery  were  at  their 
best  His  spirits  rose,  his  bosom  swelled, 
his  expectations  were  on  tiptoe,  when  he 
dismounted  from  his  hired  steed  at  Derry- 
nane.  But  here,  alas  I  the  picturesque 
part  of  the  pilgrimage  ended,  and  the 
prosaic  reality  began.  The  motley  frieze- 
coated  throng  that  besieged  the  entrance, 
squabbling  and  vociferating  about  their 
own  petty  grievances,  was  not  a  favorable 
example  of  a  nation  rising  in  its  majesty 
for  the  vindication  of  its  rights ;  and  the 
figure  of  the  great  man  himself,  which  had 
loomed  so  grandly  at  a  distance  through 
the  mist,  was  reduced  to  very  moderate 
dimensions  by  familiarity  and  proximity. 
Nor  was  his  enthusiasm  revived  by  seeing 
O’Connell,  soon  afterwards,  the  centre  of 
a  numerous  and  disorderly  meeting,  at 
which,  adapting  his  tone  to  his  audience, 
he  exhibited  the  rude  coarseness  of  the 
demagogue  and  indulged  in  language 
rather  vernacular  than  high-tlown.  But 
his  inexperienced  critic  lived  to  learn 
that  popular  influence  is  not  obtained  or 
retained  by  pure  patriotism  or  heroic 
flights,  any  more  than  revolutions  are 
made  with  rose-water ;  and  due  reflection 
brought  him  back  to  his  original  convic¬ 
tion  that  O’Connell  was  the  heaven-bom 
advocate  of  the  most  sacred  of  causes — a 
man  to  whom  no  impartial  historian  would 
refuse  the  epithet  of  ‘  great.’ 

Mrs.  Oliphant  thinks  that  it  was  this 
visit  to  Ireland  that  decided  the  future  of 
Montalembert.  He  had  come  to  see  the 
Liberator  and  was  disappointed,  but  he 
had  seen  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  the 
island  in  which  Liberty  was  making  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  Faith,  in  which  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  patriotism  was  waved  from  the  al¬ 
tar  by  the  priest ;  and  he  came  back  burn¬ 
ing  with  eagerness  to  bring  about  a  con¬ 
junction  of  the  same  kind  in  France.  But 
if  the  train  was  laid  in  this  fashion,  it  was 
fired  by  his  being  brought  into  simultane¬ 
ous  contact  with  two  men  who  more  or 
less  influenced  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  These  were  the  AbtxJ  de  la  Mennais 
and  the  P^re  Lacordaire. 

F^licitd  de  la  Mennais,  born  19th  June, 
1782,  at  Saint-Malo,  was  the  son  of  a  ship¬ 
owner  who  had  received  letters  of  nobility 
from  Louis  XVL,  so  that  he  was  legally 
entitled  to  the  noble  prefix  which,  in  a  fit 
of  democratic  equality,  he  laid  aside  after 
1834.  Neglected  by  his  father,  whom  he 
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had’  offended  by  refusing  to  engage  in 
commerce,  he  was  adopted  by  an  uncle, 
who  left  him  to  himself  with  the  use  of  a 
good  library.  His  unguided  reading  was 
of  the  most  desultory  kind,  until  he  was 
fifteen,  when,  resolving  to  pursue  a  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  study^,  he  took  up  his  ab^e 
with  his  brother  in  a  retired  house  near 
Dinan,  where,  besides  amassing  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  classical  and  general 
erudition,  he  mastered  the  Fathers  and 
historians  of  the  Church,  He  took  the 
tonsure  in  i8ii,  and  entered  the  little 
seminary  of  Saint-Malo,  founded  by  his 
brother,  but  made  no  further  step  in  the 
ecclesiastical  profession  till  1815,  when  he 
was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rennes,  having  first  written  to  his  sister 
that  it  most  assuredly  was  not  his  taste 
that  he  indulged  in  deciding  for  it.  A 
tract,  in  which  he  had  assailed  Napoleon 
at  the  beginning  of  1814,  compell^  him 
to  take  refuge  in  England  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  for  some  time  after  his 
return  and  settlement  in  Paris  he  was  glad 
to  earn  his  livelihood  as  an  assistant  tutor 
to  the  Abb^  Carron  in  a  school.  One  fine 
morning  he  awoke  and  found  himself  fa¬ 
mous,  or  (to  use  his  own  words)  he  found 
himself  invested  with  the  power  of  Bos- 
sueL  The  first  volume  of  his  ‘  Essai  sur 
rindiffifrence  en  Matibre  de  Religion’ 
burst  upon  the  religious  world  like  a  thun¬ 
derclap,  and  gave  him  European  celebrity 
as  much  by  the  opposition  it  excited  as 
by  the  admiration  it  called  forth.  The 
second  (1820)  and  the  two  concluding 
volumes  (1824)  were  equally  successful, 
and  on  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  although 
half  of  the  conclave  were  against  him,  the 
Pope,  Leo  XII.,  declared  him  the  ‘last 
Father  of  the  Church,’  offered  him  a  cardi¬ 
nal’s  hat,  and  hung  up  his  picture  amongst 
the  chosen  saints  in  his  cabinet 

‘Le  Pfere  Lacordaire,’  by  Montalem- 
bert,  is  rather  a  biographical  essay,  com¬ 
posed  as  a  vehicle  for  personal  reminis¬ 
cences,  than  a  biography.  Left  to  dis¬ 
cover  as  we  best  may  when  and  where 
Lacordaire  was  bom — he  was  born  at 
Recey-sur-Ource,  C6te-d’Or,  the  12th 
March,  1802 — we  are  told  that  no  adven¬ 
ture,  no  stroke  of  fortune,  no  passion, 
occurred  to  trouble  the  course  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  : — 

7  *  Son  of  a  village  doctor,  brought  up  by  a  pious 
mother,  he  had.  Tike  all  the  young  people  of  his 
day,  lost  the  faith  at  school,  and  haa  not  recover- 


Juiy, 

ed  it  either  at  the  law  school  or  the  l)ar,  in  which 
he  was  enrolled  for  two  years.  To  all  outward 
seeming,  nothing  distinguished  him  from  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  He  was  a  deist,  as  all  the  youth 
was  then;  he  was,  above  all,  liberal,  like  the 
whole  of  France,  but  without  excess.  He  has 
said  it  again  and  again  :  no  man  or  book  was  the 
instrument  of  his  conversion.  A  sudden  and 
secret  flash  of  grace  opiened  his  eyes  to  the 
nothingness  of  irreligion.  In  a  single  day  he 
became  Christian,  and  the  very  next  day  from 
Christian  he  wished  to  l>e  priest.  Seminarist  at 
Sulpice  in  1824,  ordained  priest  in  1827,  convent 
almoner  in  1828,  college  almoner  in  1825,  he 
seemed  not  to  depart  on  any  side  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  things  and  men.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  singular  about  him  but  his  liberalism.  By 
a  then  unheard-of  phenomenon,  this  convert,  this 
seminarist,  this  almoner  of  nuns,  insisted  on  re¬ 
maining  liberal  as  in  the  days  when  he  was  only 
student  and  advocate . 

'  He  comprehended,  then,  in  his  youth  and  in 
his  solitude,  that  of  which  no  one  around  him 
seemed  to  Imve  a  glimpse  :  first  that  the  Church, 
after  having  given  liberty  to  the  modern  world, 
had  the  right  and  the  imperious  obligation  to  in¬ 
voke  it  in.  her  turn  ;  secondly,  that  she  could  no 
more  invoke  it  as  a  privilege,  but  only  os  her 
part  in  the  common  patrimony  of  the  new  world. 

‘  M.  de  la  Mennais,  then  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  most  venerated  of  the  French  priests, 
starting  from  the  opposite  pole,  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion.  It  is  that  which  had  all  of  a 
sudden  brought  him  into  proximity  with  the  ob¬ 
scure  almoner  of  the  College  Henri  IV.  It  was 
upon  this  ground  that  they  both  planted  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  “Avenir.”  ’ 

The  first  number  of  the  ‘  Avenir  ’  ap¬ 
peared  on  October  1 5,  1830.  The  Church 
was  then  at  a  low  ebb  in  France :  it  was 
not  popular  with  the  i)eople,  and  it  was 
kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  State. 
All  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  appoint- 
etl  by  the  government.  The  priests  could 
hardly  venture  into  the  streets  in  the  dress 
of  their  order  for  fear  of  insult,  and  when 
the  cholera  was  raging  in  Paris  they  had 
to  be  smuggled  into  the  hospitals,  dressed 
as  laymen,  to  administer  tlie  last  Sacra¬ 
ments  when  required.  Then, -again,  they 
were  practically  excluded  from  any  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  national  education,  which 
was  under  the  control  of  the  University 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
No  school  could  be  openeil  without  a 
licence,  and  no  licence  was  given  for  de¬ 
nominational  schools,  or  for  any  distinct 
religious  teaching,  except  in  the  semina¬ 
ries,  in  which  none  but  youths  intended 
for  the  ecclesiastical  calling  were  received. 
In  fact,  the  only  accessible  education  for 
the  laity  at  large  was  the  mixed  or  ‘  god¬ 
less’  system  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Ireland  have  so  indignantly 
repudiated;  with  the  aggravation,  consti- 
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tuting  a  real  grievance,  in  France,  ^that 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  it  were 
not  permitted  to  provide  a  substitute  at 
their  own  expense. 

The  triumvirate,  therefore,  had  plenty  of 
useful  work  cut  out  for  them  which  they 
might  have  performed  without  hurrying 
into  extremes ;  without  flying  in  the  face 
of  lawful  authority  on  the  one  hand,  or 
venturing  to  the  utmost  verge  of  intole¬ 
rance  on  the  other.  In  most  of  their  grand 
efforts  they  contrived  to  do  both.  We 
take,  by  way  of  specimen,  the  first  article 
by  Lacordaire  which  is  quoted  with  com¬ 
mendation  by  his  young  admirer.  The 
subject  was  the  refusal  of  a  priest  to  bury 
a  man  who  had  died  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  religion,  and  the  forcible  introduc¬ 
tion  of  his  remains  into  a  church  by  the 
sous-pr^fet.  I'he  form  adopted  was  an 
apostrophe  to  the  priesthood  : — 

*  One  of  your  brethren  has  refused  to  a  man 
who  died  out  of  your  communion  the  Christian 
service  for  the  dead.  Yottr  brother  has  done  well ; 
he  has  acted  as  a  free  man,  as  a  priest  of  the 
Lord,  determined  to  keep  his  lips  pure  from  ser¬ 
vile  benetlictions.  Woe  to  him  who  blesses 
against  conscience,  who  sjieaks  of  God  with  a 
venal  heart!  Woe  to  the  priest  who  murmurs 
lies  at  the  etlge  of  a  coffin  !  who  conducts  souls  to 
the  jud^ent  of  tJod  through  fear  of  the  living  or 
for  a  vile  fee !  Your  brother  has  done  well.  Are 
we  the  sextons  of  the  human  race?  Have  we 
made  a  jiact  with  them  to  flatter  their  remains — 
more  wretched  than  the  courtiers  to  whom  the 
death  of  the  prince  gives  the  right  of  treating  him 
as  he  deserveil  by  his  life.  Your  brother  has  done 
well ;  but  this  shadow  of  a  proconsul  believed  that 
so  much  independence  was  not  becoming  in  a  citi¬ 
zen  so  vile  as  a  Catholic  priest . TTie  domi¬ 

cile  of  the  citizen  cannot  be  violated  without  the 
intervention  of  justice.  Justice  has  not  lieen  so 
much  as  summoned  to  say  to  religion,  “  Veil  thy 
face  a  moment  before  my  sword.”  ’ 

Precisely  the  same  appeal  might  be 
made  and  the  same  range  of  sympathies  in¬ 
voked,  should  sepulture  in  a  church  or 
churchyard  be  denied  (as  it  fretiuently  has 
been)  to  those  who,  like  players,  died  in  an 
unhallowed  vocation,  or,  like  many  of  the 
greatest  men  in  all  domains  of  genius,  de¬ 
parted  this  life  without  due  preparation  by 
a  priest  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  did 
well  who  sought  to  deny  sepulture  in  holy 
ground  to  Moli^re;  the  Cur^  of  Saint-Sul- 
pice  did  well  who  denied  it  to  Adrienne 
Lccouvreur;  the  Dean  of  Westminsterdid 
well  who  excluded  the  bust  of  Byron  from 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 


church  which  he  erected  to  God,  Voltaire 
should  have  been  buried  like  a  dog.* 

Sir  George  Beaumont  used  to  tell  a  story 
of  -his  asking  the  Pope  to  authorize  a  Pro¬ 
testant  burial-place  at  Rome ;  and  the  re¬ 
ply  of  the  Holy  Father,  that  he  could  not 
bless  a  locality  for  such  a  purpose,  but  had 
no  objection  to  curse  one,  if,  in  default  of 
consecrated  ground,  the  heretics  were  con¬ 
tent  to  repose  in  desecrated.  The  editors 
of  the  ‘Avenir’  appear  to  have  been 
moved  by  the  same  spirit  as  this  Pope : 
only  they  were  serious  and  his  Holiness 
was  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 

It  was  the  favorite  theory  of  Lacordaire 
that  great  causes  were  to  be  fought  out,  as 
in  ancient  Rome  and  England,  in  legal 
proceedings  before  the  tribunals  in  the  full 
light  of  publicity :  he  was  fond  of  reverting 
to  his  old  profession  of  advocacy  in  which 
he  shone,  and  he  was  never  better  pleased 
than  when  brought  into  open  conflict  with 
the  procureur  dn  roi.  The  Government 
were  ready  enough  to  give  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  he  sought,  and  on  the  31st  Janu¬ 
ary,  1831,  he  appeared  with  de  la  Men- 
nais  before  the  Criminal  Court  to  answer 
for  two  articles  bitterly  assailing  the  King 
for  exercising  the  constitutional  right  of 
nominating  bishops.  He  made  a  spiritetl 
defence,  and  they  were  both  acquitted. 

“‘The  decision  was  not  given  till  midnight,” 
says  Montalcmbert.  “A  numerous  crowd  sur¬ 
rounded  and  applauded  the  victors  of  the  day. 
When  it  had  dispersed,  we  returned  together 
alone,  in  the  darkness,  along  the  quays.  When 
we  reached  his  threshold  I  hailed  in  nim  the  orator 
of  the  future.  He  was  neither  intoxicated  nor 
overwhelmed  by  his  triumph.  1  saw  that  for  him 
the  little  vanities  of  success  were  less  than  no¬ 
thing,  mere  dust  of  the  darkness.  But  1  saw  him 
at  the  same  time  eager  to  spread  the  contagion  of 
courage  and  self-devotion,  and  charmed  by  those 
evidences  of  mutual  iaith  and  disinterested  tender¬ 
ness  which  shine  in  young  and  Christian  hearts 
with  a  glory  purer  and  more  delightful  than  all 
victories.”  ‘ 

This  victory  encouraged  the  party  to  a 
fresh  and  original  enterprise.  Besides 
founding  the  ‘  Avenir,’  they  had  formed  a 
society  called  Agence  de  la  liberte  religieuse, 


*  The  dying  words  of  V'oltaire,  when  spiritual 
aid  was  pressed  upon  him,  were,  '  Laisset-mci 
mourir  en  paix.'  He  was  buried  in  haste  and  sur¬ 
reptitiously  in  the  Abbey  of  Scelliires,  of  which 
his  nephew,  the  Abl)£  Mignot,  was  Commenda- 
tor,  only  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  mandate  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
to  the  prior.  No  attempt,  according  to  Mr. 
Morley,  was  made  to  obtain  Christian  burial  for 
Kousacau. 
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which  publicly  announced  that,  cUtendu 
qtu  la  lib^rU  se  prend  et  ne  se  donne  pas, 
three  of  their  members  would  open  a 
school,  free  and  gratuitous,  at  Paris,  by 
way  of  testing  the  right.  The  school  was 
opened  on  the  7th  May,  1831,  after  due 
notice  to  the  prefect  of  police,  by  three 
members,  of  the  society,  Lacordaire,  M.  de 
Coux,  and  Montalembert,  who  succinctly 
relates  what  followed : — 

‘  The  Abb6  Lacordaire  delivered  a  short  and 
energetic  inaugurative  discourse.  We  formed 
each  a  class  for  twenty  children.  The  next  day 
a  commissary  came  to  summon  us  to  decamp. 
He  first  addressed  the  children :  "  In  the  name 
of  the  law  I  summon  you  to  depart.”  Lacordaire 
immediately  rejoined :  “  In  the  name  of  your  pa¬ 
rents,  whose  authority  I  have,  I  order  you  to  re¬ 
main.”  The  children  cried  out  unanimously: 
“  We  will  remain.”  Whereupon  the  police  turn¬ 
ed  out  pupils  and  masters,  witn  the  exception  of 
Lacordaire,  who  protested  that  the  school-room 
hired  by  him  was  nis  domicile,  and  that  he  would 
pass  the  night  in  it,  unless  he  was  dragged  out  by 
force.  “  Leave  me,”  he  said  to  us,  seating  him¬ 
self  on  a  mattress  he  had  brought  there,  I  re¬ 
main  here  alone  with  the  law  and  my  right.”  He 
did  not  give  way  till  the  police  laid  hands  upon 
him ;  after  which  the  seals  were  affixed  and  a  pro¬ 
secution  was  forthwith  commenced  against  the 
schoolmasters.’ 

Soon  after  the  .commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  his  father  died  :  he  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  with  its  privileges,  and  the 
trial  consequently  took  place  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  19th  September, 
1831,  when,  after  a  touching  allusion  to 
his  great  bereavement  and  an  exposition 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  claim 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  he  said : — 

It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  career 
on  which  I  have  entered  is  not  of  a  nature  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  an  ambition  which  seeks  political  honors  and 
places.  The  powers  of  the  present  age,  both  in  go¬ 
vernment  etna  in  opposition,  are,  by  the  grace  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  equally  hostile  to  Catholics.  There  is  another 
amlntion  not  less  devouring,  perhaps  not  less  cul¬ 
pable,  which  aspires  to  reputation,  and  which  is 
content  to  buy  that  at  any  price :  that,  too,  I  dis¬ 
avow  like  the  other.  No  one- can  be  more  con¬ 
scious  than  I  am  of  the  disadvantages  with  which 
a  precocious  publicity  surrounds  youth,  and  none 
can  fear  them  more.  But  there  is  still  in  the  world 
something  which  is  called  faith — it  is  not  dead  in 
all  lAinds ;  it  is  to  this  that  I  have  early  given  my 
heart  and  my  life.  My  life — a  man’s  life — is  al¬ 
ways,  and  especially  tc^ay,  a  i>oor  thing  enough ; 
but  this  poor  thing  consecrated  to  a  great  and  holy 
cause  may  grow  with  it ;  and  when  a  man  has 
made  to  such  a  cause  the  sacrifice  of  his  future,  I 
believe  that  he  ought  to  shrink  from  none  of  its 
conseouences,  none  of  its  dangers. 

‘  “  It  is  in  the  strength  of  this  conviction  that  I 
appear  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  an  assembly  of 
men.  I  know  too  well  that  at  my  age  one  has 
neither  antecedents  nor  experience;  but  at  my 


age,  as  at  every  other,  one  has  duties  and  hopes. 
I  have  determined,  for  my  part,  to  be  faithful  to 
both.”’ 

The  sentence  was  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
francs. 

He  thus,  on  the  most  solemn  occasion 
of  his  life,  deliberately  took  his  stand  upon 
the  principles  to  which  he  persistently 
adhered  to  his  dying  day ;  and  the  nobi¬ 
lity  of  thought,  the  moral  courage,  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  actuated  him, 
are  beyond  cavil  or  dispute,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  prudence  or  wis- 
doip  of  his  course.  He  here  states  that 
the  pKJwers  of  the  present  age,  both  in 
government  and  in  opposition,  were,  by 
the  grace  of  Heaven,  equally  hostile  to 
Catholicism.  Twelve  years  later,  he  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  press,  the  public,  the  learned 
bodies,  the  councils  of  state,  were  against 
him  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred.  How 
did  this  come  to  pass  in  a  Catholic  coun¬ 
try  ?  Or  in  what  sense  are  such  expres¬ 
sions  to  be  understood  ?  What  he  meant 
was,  that  the  vast  majority  of  Catholics 
were  opposed  to  his  description  of  Catho¬ 
licism  :  that  they  agreed  with  Bossuet  ra¬ 
ther  than  with  de  Maistre  or  de  la  Men- 
nais :  that  they  were  Galilean,  not  Ultra¬ 
montane,  and  were  instinctively  swayed 
by  the  apprehension  so  sensitively  alive  in 
England  at  this  hour;  namely,  that  what 
his  beau  ideal  of  a  Church  meant  by  liber¬ 
ty  was,  that  she  herself  should  be  left  free 
as  air,  whilst  all  other  freedom  of  thought 
or  action  should  be  held  dependent  on 
her  will.  ‘  When  I  mention  religion,’ 
said  Thwackum,  ‘  I  mean  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  not  only  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  but  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  ;iot 
only  the  Protestant  religion,  but  the 
Church  of  England.’  Montalembert  went 
still  further,  for  he  identified  religion  and 
Chrikianity  with  the  small  section  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  then  agreed  with 
him.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  more 
lukewarm  or  (as  we  should  say)  more  rea¬ 
sonable  Catholics  stood  aloof. 

He  became  a  little  more  practical  when 
he  had  to  legislate  upon  the  same  subject, 
but  in  these  days  he  and  his  clique 

exulted  in  their  unpopularity.  They  longed 
to  be  persecutetl,  to  be  (metaphorically) 
stoned  like  St.  Stephen  or  imprisoned  like 
St.  Paul.  Then  the  agitation  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  expeditions  undertaken  for  the 
propagation  of  their  principles,  far  more 
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than  compensated  for  the  discomfort  and 
fatigue.  Montalembert  took  charge  of 
twenty-two  departments,  which  he  visited 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  means  of 
communication  were  very  different  from 
now.  ‘There  were  neither  railways  nor 
telegraphs,  and  in  our  propagandist  jour¬ 
neys  we  took  three  days  and  three  nights 
to  go  in  execrable  diligences  from  Paris  to 
Lyons.’  His  English  habits  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  added  to  the  irksomeness, 
and  we  find  Lacordaire  rallying  him  on 
tes  toilettfs  de  dntx  heures.  ‘  But  what 
life,’  he  continues,  after  detailing  these 
petty  miseries,  ‘  what  life  in  the  soul,  what 
ardor  in  the  intelligence !  what  disinte¬ 
rested  worship  of  our  flag,  of  our  cause ! 
what  deep  and  fruitful  furrows  sunk  in  the 
young  hearts  of  that  time  by  an  idea,  by  a 
deed  of  self-devotion,  by  a  great  example, 
by  an  act  of  courage  or  of  faith  !’  It  is 
the  tone  of  the  Frenchwoman  regretting 
the  tumultuous  sensations  of  her  stormy 
youth  :  Oh,  Theureux  temps  quand j'itois  si 
malheureuse,  or  of  the  poet  recalling  the 
first  awakening  of  his  senses  or  his 
heart : — 

*  Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment  re¬ 
turning, 

When  p.ission  first  wak’d  a  new  life  through 
his  fame. 

And  his  soul,  like  the  wood  that  grows  precious 
in  burning. 

Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  love’s  exquisite 
flame  ?  ’ 

‘  I  shall  be  pardoned,’  writes  Montalem¬ 
bert,  ‘  for  dwelling  upon  the  events  of  this 
year,  which  were  so  memorable  for  us. 
There  is  no  man,  however  obscure  and 
little  worth  his  life  may  have  been,  who 
does  not  at  the  end  of  his  days  feel  him¬ 
self  drawn  by  an  irresistible  current  to¬ 
wards  the  moment  when  the  first  fire  of 
enthusiasm  awoke  his  soul  and  trembled 
on  his  lips  :  there  are  none  who  do  not 
breathe  with  a  sort  of  intoxication  the 
perfume  of  their  recollections,  and  who  do 
not  feel  themselves  tempted  to  boast  be¬ 
yond  measure  of  their  charm  and  brillian¬ 
cy.  Happy  and  sad  days,  we  say  to  our¬ 
selves —  days  devoured  by  work  and  pas¬ 
sion,  days  such  as  one  sees  but  once  in 
one’s  life !  ’ 

A  month  after  his  appearance  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Lacordaire  wrote, 
‘  Cruel  as  Time  may  be,  he  will  take 
nothing  from  the  delights  {d^lices)  of  the 
year  which  is  just  over :  it  will  be  eternally 
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in  my  heart,  like  a  virgin  who  is  just 
dead.’ 

These  halcyon  days  were  now  rapidly 
coming  to  an  end.  The  circulation  of 
‘  L’Avenir  ’  never  reached  3000 :  instead 
of  being  self-supporting,  it  was ‘a  drain  on 
the  scanty  resources  of  the  society ;  which, 
having  also  to  sustain  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
secutions  and  propagandism,  broke  down. 
As  the  little  band  had  contrived  to  place 
themselves  very  much  in  the  position  of 
Ishmael,  and  the  clergy,  headed  by  the 
episcopacy,  were  among  the  fellest  of  their 
foes,  further  appeals  to  an  enlightened 
public  were  voted  nugatory;  and  they 
formed  the  extraordinary  step  of  submit- 
tmg  the  crucial  questions  in  dispute  to  the 
Pope.  His  Holiness  was  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  ‘  L’Avenir’  was  or  was  not  entitled  to 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  the 
journal  was  to  be  suspended  till  his  sove¬ 
reign  will  and  pleasure  should  be  made 
known. 

The  suggestion  came  from  Lacordaire : 

‘  We  will  carry  our  protest,  if  necessary,  to 
the  City  of  the  .Apostles,  to  the  steps  of 
the  Confessional  of  Saint  Peter,  and  we 
shall  see  who  will  stop  the  pilgrims  of  the 
God  of  Liberty.’  No  one  thought  of  stop¬ 
ping  them :  the  more’s  the  pity,  for  this 
expedition  was  a  blunder  of  the  first 
magnitude,  conceived  in  utter  ignorance 
or  forgetfulness  of  that  traditional  policy 
of  Rome  which  Lord  Macaulay  deems  a 
main  cause  of  her  durability  and  strength. 

‘  She  thoroughly  understood  what  no  other 
church  has  ever  understood,  how  to  deal 
with  enthusiasts.  In  some  sects,  particu¬ 
larly  in  infant  sects,  enthusiasm  is  suffered, 
to  be  rampant.  In  other  sects,  particularly 
in  sects  long  established  and  richly  en¬ 
dowed,  it  is  regarded  with  aversion.  The 
Catholic  Church  neither  submits  to  en¬ 
thusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  uses  it.’ 
She  used  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Teresa : 
she  would  have  used  John  Bunyan,  John 
Wesley,  Joanna  Southcott,  Selina  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  and  Mrs.  Fry.  The 
founders  of  ‘  L’Avenir  ’  were  just  the  sort 
of  enthusiasts  she  wanted,  so  long  as  they 
could  be  kept  within  bounds ;  so  long  as 
they  did  no  more  than  assert  her  paramount 
title  to  a  veto  on  ecclesiastical  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  protest  against  her  exclusion 
from  the  schools.  But  it  was  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  to  insist  on  her  resenting'the 
denial  of  her  privileges  by  shaking  off  all 
connexion  with  the  State  or  by  refusing 
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any  revenue  or  mundane  advantages  at  its 
hands. 

Alluding  to  the  prefect  who  figured  in 
the  burial  case,  Lacordaire  told  the  priests, 
‘  You  would  have  made  him  turn  pale. if, 
wkh  your  'dishonored  God,  staff  in  hand 
and  hat  on  head,  you  had  carried  Him  to 
some  hut  built  with  planks  of  fir,  vowing 
never  to  expose  Him  a  second  time  to  the 
insults  of  the  temples  of  the  State.’  This, 
Montalembert  remarks,  yas  tantamount  to 
telling  the  clergy  bluntly  that  they  must 
renounce  the  budget  of  worship,  ‘  sole  re¬ 
maining  wreck  of  their  ancient  and  legiti¬ 
mate  patrimony,  sole  guarantee  of  their 
material  existence,  renounce  even  the 
churches  of  which  the  State  assumed  to 
be  the  proprietor,  to  enter  in  full  possession 
of  the  invincible  forces  and  inexhaustible 
resources  of  modern  liberty.’  Language 
of  the  same  tendency  has  recently  been 
used  by  a  section  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
because  they  could  not  force  their  own 
peculiar  views  upon  the  rest. 

Nor  did  ‘  L’Avenir  ’  stop  here.  It  con¬ 
tended  that  no  good  or  spund  institution, 
sacred  or  profane,  had  anything  to  fear 
from  the  utmost  freedom  of  inquiry,  much 
less  an  institution  like  the  Holy  See,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  eternal  rock  of  truth  : 

*  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  in  any  sense  that  the 
evil  is  stronger  than  the  good,  and  that  the  truth 
fights  on  earth  with  arms  the  inequality  of  which 
requires  to  be  repaired  by  the  aid  of  absolute 

Cower.  If  it  were  so,  the  truth  would  be  very 
adly  off,  for  absolute  power  has  never  worked 
but  for  itself.  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  absolute  power 
that  Christianity  was  foundeil  ?  Is  it  by  the  aid 
of  absolute  power  that  the  heresies  of  the  I..ower 
Empire  have  been  surmounted  ?  Is  it  by  the  aid 
of  absolute  power  that  the  Arians  of  the  West 
were  converted?  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  absolute 
power  that  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  crumbled  into  dust  ?  Persecuted 
truth  Lis  triumphed  everywhere  over  protected 
and  powerful  error.  Such  is  history.  And  now 
we  are  told  that,  if  truth  is  reduced  to  combat 
error  with  its  own  weapons,  in  the  o]>en  light  of 
day,  all  is  lost.’ 

If  the  Tope  and  his  advisers  had  been 
equally  confident  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
owed  no  more  to  absolute  power  than  the 
primitive  Church  of  Christ,  or  would  rise 
the  higher  if  cut  free  from  its  temporalities, 
they  would  have  wished  nothing  better 
than  the  support  of  an  organ  like  ‘  L’Ave¬ 
nir.’  But  they  would  have  been  unac¬ 
countably  wanting  in  the  sagacity  for  which 
Lord  Macaulay  gives  them  credit,  had 
they  not  penetrated  to  the  fallacy  of  such 


arguments  at  a  glance  and  drawn  a  widely 
different  moral  from  history.  They  could 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
spiritual  supremacy  attained  its  loftiest 
pitch  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  has  every¬ 
where  declined  in  proportion  to  the  spread 
of  knowledge.  If  it  owes  nothing  to  ab¬ 
solutism, ‘does  it  owe  anything  to  demo¬ 
cracy  ?  As  well  say  at  once  that  it  has 
gained  by  the  Reformation.  The  Pope 
Leo  X.,  who  patronised  literature  and  the 
arts,  simply  prepared  the  way  for  Luther. 
Intelligent  travellers  have  declared  that  in 
travelling  through  Central  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  looking  merely  to  the  external 
aspect  of  the  country  and  the  people,  they 
could  tell  whether  any  given  principality, 
canton,  or  district,  was  Catholic  or  Pro¬ 
testant.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  signs 
of  industry,  enterprise,  and  intellectual 
life  in  the  one  nor  the  dearth  of  them  in 
the  other.  Are  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples, 
Ireland,  held  in  subjection  to  Rome  by 
liberty?  Or  is  it  possible  to  contend  that 
the  Catholics  have  been  worsted  in  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Europe  because  the 
fair  field  of  free  discussion  has  been 
denied  to  them  ?  What  are  the  chances 
that  a  free  Church  in  a  free  people  (the 
device  of  ‘  L’Avenir  ’)  would  necessarily 
remain  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Is  the 
habit  of  passive  obedience,  or  tlie  habit  ot 
inquiry,  best  adapted  to  prepare  the  human 
mind  for  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  ? 

Lacordaire  and  de  la  Mennais  arrived 
at  Rome  on  the  last  day  of  1831.  They 
were  speedily  rejoined  by  Montalembert, 
who  had  made  a  short  stay  at  Florence. 
‘  From  our  arrival.’  he  says,  ‘  the  reserve 
with  which  we  were  everywhere  received 
made  it  clear  that  we  ^should  not  obtain 
the  desiretl  response.  After  having  re¬ 
quired  of  us  an  explanatory  memoir,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  lacordaire,  they  left  us 
three  months  without  a  word.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  Pacca  wrote  M.  de  la  Mennais  that 
the  Pope,  whilst  doing  justice  to  his  servi¬ 
ces  and  his  good  intentions,  had  been  dis¬ 
pleased  at  seeing  us  stir  up  controversies  and 
opinions  to  say  the  least  dangerous  :  that, 
however,  he  would  have  our  doctrines  ex¬ 
amined,  and  that,  as  this  examination 
might  be  long,  we  might  return  to  our  own 
country.  The  Pope  afterwards  consented 
to  receive  us :  he  treated  us  with  the  fa¬ 
miliar  kindness  which  was  natural  to  him  : 
he  made  us  not  the  semblance  of  a  re¬ 
proach,  but  neither  did  he  make  the  slight- 
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est  allusion  to  the  business  which  had 
brought  us  to  Rome.’ 

This,  although  far  from  a  brilliant  or 
flattering  solution,  w’as  the  most  favorable 
they  had  any  ground  to  hope.  Lacordaire 
was  quite  prepared  for  it ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  hardly  regretted  that  he  had  come. 
It  was  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  and  he  was 
not  only  vividly  impressed  by  the  genius 
of  the  place,  but  juster  and  broader  views 
of  ecclesiastical  policy  broke  upon  him. 
‘  The  journalist,  the  bourgeois  of  1830,  the 
Democrat-Liberal,  had  comprehended  at 
the  first  glance  not  merely  the  majesty  of 
the  supreme  Pontificate,  but  its  difficulties, 
its  long  and  patient  designs,  its  indispensa¬ 
ble  menagements  for  men  and  things  of 
here  below.  In  this  noble  heart  the  faith 
of  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  sense  of  du¬ 
ty  had  instantly  got  the  better  of  all  the 
fumes  of  pride,  all  the  seductions  of  talent, 
all  the  intoxication  of  the  struggle:  with 
the  penetration  bestowed  by  faith  and  hu¬ 
mility,  he  anticipated  the  judgment  on  our 
pretensions  which  has  l>een  ratified  by  time, 
that  grand  auxiliary  of  the  Church  and  of 
Truth.’ 

Not  so  de  la  Mennais,  whose  pride  was 
mortified  to  the  quick.  His  position  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  his  young  and 
comparatively  obscure  associates.  He, 

‘  the  last  of  the  Fathers,’  to  be  neglected 
and  snubbed  on  the  scene  of  his  former 
glories,  in  the  very  Vatican  where  his  por¬ 
trait  had  been  hung  by  pontifical  grace 
among  the  Saints!  In  vain  did  Lacor¬ 
daire  repeat,  ‘  One  of  two  things :  either 
Ave  should  not  have  come,  or  we  should 
submit  and  hold  our  tongues.’  No,  de  la 
Mennais  would  not  hear  of  silence  or  sub¬ 
mission.  He  replied,  ‘  I  will  hasten  and 
provoke  an  immediate  decision,  and  I  will 
await  it  at  Rome ;  after  which  I  will  con¬ 
sider  what  is  to  be  done.’  Lacordaire  left 
Rome  for  France,  saying,  ‘  Silence,  next  to 
speech,  is  the  second  power  of  the  world.’ 
The  Ablx?  waited  four  months,  and  then, 
losing  patience,  left  Rome,  openly  an¬ 
nouncing  his  intention  to  return  to  France 
and  recommence  the  publication  of 
‘  L’Avenir.’  Montalembert  had  remained, 
and  now  left  with  him.  They  took  Mu¬ 
nich  on  their  way,  where  accidentally  (he 
says,  providentially)  they  fell  in  again  with 
Lacordaire ;  and  the  three  were  together 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Encycli¬ 
cal  epistle  of  15th  August,  1832,  directly 
provoked  by  the  parting  threats  of  de  la 


Mennais  and  manifestly  condemning,  with¬ 
out  naming,  most  of  his  new  doctrines. 
‘  Our  submission  was  immediate  and  unre¬ 
served.  It  was  immediately  published, 
anti  we  returned  to  Paris,  “  vanquished 
victors  over  ourselves,”  according  to  the 
expression  of  him  amongst  us  who  had  so 
well  foreseen  and  accepted  the  defeat.’ 
He  added,  with  Montaigne :  11  y  a  des  de- 
faites  triomphantes  h  Pemn  des  vUtoires. 

The  enforced  submission  of  de  la  Men¬ 
nais  was  hollow  and  formal.  In  his  in¬ 
most  soul  he  had  alreatly  broken  with  the 
Church,  and  sworn  war  to  the  knife 
against  his  clerical  brethren.  Within  three 
years  he  published  his  ‘Paroles  d’un  Croy- 
ant,’ — a  complete  manual  of  socialism,  a 
wild  diatribe  which  would  have  satisfied 
even  the  philosopher  who  longed  for  the 
day  when  the  last  king  would  be  strangled 
with  the  entrails  of  the  last  priest  Seven 
crowned  heads  are  in  consultation  over  a 
bowl  of  blood,  with  a  human  skull  for  a 
drinking-cup,  round  a  throne  of  human 
bones,  with  their  feet  resting  on  a  reversed 
crucifix.  The  question  is  how  most  effec¬ 
tively  to  enslave  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
men  ;  and  it  is  carried  nem.  c<m.  that  they 
must  begin  by  abolishing  the  religion  of 
Christ : — 

*  Then  the  seventh,  having  like  the  others 
drunk  in  the  skull,  spoke  thus  with  his  feet  upon 
the'crucihx.  “  No  more  Christ :  there  is  war  to 
the  death,  eternal  war  l)etwcen  him  and  us.  But 
how  to  detach  the  people  from  him.  It  is  a  vain 
attempt.  Then  wnat  is  to  be  done.  Listen  to 
me  :  we  must  gain  the  priests  of  Christ  with  pro¬ 
perty,  honor,  and  powers.  And  they  will  com¬ 
mand  the  people  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  sub¬ 
missive  to  us  in  all  things,  do  what  we  like,  or¬ 
dain  what  we  like.  And  the  people  wilUbelieve 
them,  and  obey  by  conscience,  and  our  power  will 
be  firmer  than  ever.”  And  all  replied:  “  It  is 
true :  let  us  gain  the  priests  of  Christ.”  ’ 

This  publication  left  Montalembert,  who 
had  faithfully  stood  by  de  la  Mennais 
through  good  and  evil  report,  no'  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  concur  with  Lacordaire  in  se¬ 
parating  from  him. 

It  would  be  taking  a**  most  erroneous 
view  of  Montalembert’s  character  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  affair  of  the  ‘  AveniP  or  the 
expedition  to  Rome  exclusively  occupied 
his  attention  or  his  time.  Like  our  pre¬ 
sent  Premier,  he  had  the  invaluable  gift  of 
being  able  to  prevent  or  relieve  any  un¬ 
due  strain  upon  the  mind  by  incidental 
objects  of  interest.  He  could  say  with 
Fenelon  :  U  changemeni  des  etudes  est  tou- 
jours  un  d^lassement  pour  mot.  During 
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the  interval  before  leaving  Paris,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  struggle,  he  kept  up  his 
communication  with  the  literary  world, 
mixed  in  the  society  of  the  noble  Faux- 
bourg,  attended  the  debates  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers  (in  which  he  was  disqualified 
from  taking  part  till  twenty-five),  and  was 
occasionally  seen  at  those  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  which  formed  the  chief  attractions  of 
his  equals  in  rank  and  age.  He  has  a 
discriminating  eye  for  genius  and  preten¬ 
sion,  ugliness  and  beauty.  He  has  a 
marked  liking  for  Victor  Hugo,  but  then 
Victor  Hugo  at  that  time  was  expecting 
the  regeneration  of  the  world  to  emanate 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  dreamt  of 
a  confederation  of  nations  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Pope.  He  sets  a  black 
mark  against  one  salon  by  sapng  that  he 
met  in  it  only  ‘  obscure  doctrinaires  and 
ugly  women.’  ‘  R  is  pleasant,’  says  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  referring  to  the  Journal,  ‘  to  find 
our  young  champion  of  the  church  be¬ 
tray^  into  warm  though  momentary  com¬ 
mendation  of  Taglioni,  whose  modest  and 
poetic  grace  of  movement  was  so  different 
from  the  bacchanalian  feats  of  the  more 
recent  ballet.  He  declares  with  fervour 
that  nobody  has  danced  like  her  since  the 
epoch  of  Christianity,  and  that  she  is 
divine.’ 

We  have  said  that  he  lingered  at 
Florence  on  his  way  to  Rome.  He 
lingered  there  as  well  to  enjoy  the  society 
and  co-operate  in  the  pursuits  of  his  learn¬ 
ed  and  accomplished  friend,  Rio,  as  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  newly-formed  friendship  of  that 
intense,  devoted  kind  of  which  we  read  in 
ancient  story  but  find  few  examples  in 
our  tamer,  colder,  more  matter-of-fact 
society.  ‘  You  know,’  he  had  written  to 
one  of  his  first  friends,  M.  Comudet,  ‘  you 
know  that  friendship  is  the  only  move¬ 
ment  of  the  soul  in  which  excess  is  per¬ 
missible.’  He  had  not  yet  tried  love, 
although  he  yearned  for  it.  This  new 
friendship  is  recorded,  portrayed,  and 
illustrated  with  grace,  refinement,  and 
delicacy  of  touch,  in  the  ‘  R6cits  d’une 
Soeur,’  a  romance  of  real  life ;  in  which 
scenes  of  pure  affection  and  simple  pathos, 
softened  by  melancholy  and  elevated  by 
faith,  supply  the  almost  total  absence  of 
passion,  incident  and  plot  It  is  the  story 
of  Albert  de  la  Ferronays  and  his  young 
bride — their  courtship,  their  marriage,  and 
his  death  in  the  bloom  of  youth — 


‘  Manibus  date  lilia  plenis, 

Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 

His  saltern  accuraulem  donis,  ct  fungar  inani 

Munere.’ 

It  is  told  by  hk  sister,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Craven,  and  told  inimitably  well ;  but  we 
must  warn  off  the  novel  readers  whose 
taste  has  been  formed  in  the  sensational 
school — -procul,  oh  /  procul  esle,  profani. 
They  must  chasten  their  thoughts,  repent 
their  sins,  and  get  absolution  before  they 
venture  upon  it,  or  they  will  be  found 
soliloquising  like  Guinevere  : — 

*  I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  pure  air. 

That  pure  serenity  of  perfect  light, 

I  wanted  life  and  color — ’ 

The  main  bond  of  union  between 
Montalembert  and  Rio  was  their  common 
view  of  Art :  they  were  unwearied  in  their 
investigations  and  inquiries ;  and  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  Montalembert  was  quite  as  much 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  their 
favorite  aesthetic  theory,  as  in  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  ‘  L’Avenir.’  This  was,  that  Art, 
in  all  its  forms  or  manifestations,  came 
nearest  to  perfection  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Christianity  with  which  it  was 
imbued  or  permeated ;  and  M.  P'ossier 
claims  for  them  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  perceive  and  prove  that  there  is  a 
Christian  art,  as  there  is  a  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  or  a  Christian  civilisation.  But  was 
it  ever  denied  that  there  is  an  art  which 
sprang  from  Christianity,  Roman  Catholic 
Christianity,  and  is  marked  by  the  ascetic 
character  of  that  faith  ?  Henry  Heine, 
accepting  it  as  a  recognised  fact,  says  (in 
183s)  that  it  was  necessary  as  a  whole¬ 
some  reaction  against  the  gloomy  colossal 
materialism  which  had  unfolded  itself  in  the 
Roman  empire  and  (he  might  have  added) 
against  the  sensual  materialism  of  Greece. 

‘  The  flesh  had  become  so  wanton  in  the 
Roman  world,  that  the  monastic  discipline 
might  well  be  necessary  to  mortify  it. 
After  the  feast  of  a  Trimalchion,  there 
was  need  of  a  fasting  regimen.’  After 
pointing  out  the  signs  of  it  in  poetry,  he- 
says,  ‘  l^ss  favorable  was  this  religion 
upon  the  plastic  arts.  For  these  two  were 
obliged  to  represent  the  victory  of  spirit 
over  matter.  Hence  in  sculpture  and 
painting  those  frightful  subjects:  martyr¬ 
doms,  crucifixions,  dying  saints,  and 
mortification  of  the  flesh.  Verily,  when 
one  goes  through  many  a  picture-gallery, 
and  sees  nothing  represented  but  scenes 
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of  blood  and  torture,  one  might  believe 
that  the  old  masters  had  painted  their 
pictures  for  the  gallery  of  an  executioner.’ 
But  it  was  in  architecture  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  was  most  marked  : — 

‘  When  we  now  enter  an  old  cathedral,  we 
hardly  feel  any  longer  the  exterior  sense  of  its 
stone-work  symbolicism.  Only  the  general  im- 
ression  strikes  immediately  into  the  soul.  We 
ere  feel  the  elevation  of  the  spirit  and  the  pros¬ 
tration  of  the  flesh.  The  interior  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  and  we  there  walk  in 
the  very  instrument  of  martyrdom.  The  varie¬ 
gated  windows  cast  their  red  lights  upon  us,  like 
drops  of  blood:  funeral  hymns  are  trembling 
round  us;  under  our  feet,  tombstones  and  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  and  the  spirit  struggles  with  the  colossal 
pillars,  towards  heaven,  painfully  tearing  itself 
asunder  from  the  body,  which  drops,  like  a  worn- 
out  garment,  to  the  ground.' 

The  distinction  between  sacretl  music 
and  profane  is  self-evident.  Everyone 
sees  the  incongruity  of  playing  ‘  The  Last 
Rose, of  Summer’  or  *  Cherry  Ripe’  on  an 
organ  in  a  church.  And  everyone  will 
see  on  reflection  the  equal  incongruity  of 
replacing  ‘  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,’  in 
the  cathedral  at  Antwerp,  by  one  of  Ti¬ 
tian’s  voluptuous  beauties  or  a  bacchanalian 
piece  by  Rubens.  Yet  M.  Fossier  asks  as 
if  he  was  contending  against  a  paradox: 

‘  Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that  a  church  is  not 
a  theatre  ?  Given  this,  is  it  true,  yes  or 
no,  that,  in  the  house  of  prayer,  every¬ 
thing  ought  to  incline  us  to  pray, — the 
painting,  the  statues,  the  music, — all  like 
the  architecture  ?  Is  it  true,  yes  or  no, 
that  consequently  the  Christian  subjects 
ought  to  be  treated  with  absolutely  the  same 
absence  of  faith  as  the  mythological  sub¬ 
jects  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  image  of  Jesus 
Christ  ought  not  to  be  that  of  Jupiter, 
nor  the  image  of  the  Virgin  that  of 
Venus  ?’  But  no  one  says  they  ought. 
Neither  ought  pictures  painted  for  altar- 
pieces  to  be  hung  up  over  mantel-pieces 
m  dining-rooms;  nor  is  the  enjoyment  of 
a  company  met  for  social  pleasure  in  a 
saloon  or  ball-room  promoted  by  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  bodily  suffering — of  a  saint 
on  a  gridiron  or  a  saint  without  his  skin. 

Montalembert  distinguishes  the  schools 
thus :  ‘  Fra  Angelico  and  the  Dispute  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  there  is  Christian  art. 
The  form  studied  for  itself,  studied  anato¬ 
mically,  as  in  the  “Last  Judgment’’  of 
Michel  Angelo,  there  is  the  naturalist 
school.  The  Fomarina  sitting  for  the 
portrait  of  the  Virgin — then  the  infamous 
imaginations  painted  by  Julio  Romano, 


— there  is  the  Pagan  art.’  Is  this  quite 
fair  ?  Are  not  the  master-pieces  of  Ru¬ 
bens  and  Titian  as  much  Pagan  art  as  the 
‘  infamous  imaginations  ’  of  Julio  Romano  ? 
And  are  these,  and  such  as  these  to  be 
proscribed,  along  with  the  Venuses  and 
Apollos,  because  the  contemplation  of 
them  does  not  dispose  to  prayer  ?  ,  The 
truth  is,  he  would  fain  apply  to  art  the 
same  exclusive  principle  which  he  applied 
to  education  ;  it  must  be  entirely  pervaded 
by  what  he  calls  Christianity,  or  it  is 
nought.  At  one  of  Rogers’s  breakfasts, 
Rio  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
pictures.  He  had  his  choice  amongst 
masterpieces  of  all  sorts.  He  led  the 
inquirer  up  to  two  specimens  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  school,  and  said  they  were 
the  only  pictures  in  the  collection  that 
interested  him.  Montalembert  in  Over¬ 
beck’s  studio  was  animated  by  the  same 
feeling :  Overbeck,  so  famed  a  painter  of 
Christianity,  that  people  in  the  streets  point¬ 
ed  him  out  with :  Tuns,  roild  yesus-Christ. 
Besides  Fra  Angelico,  Perugino,  Cimabue, 
Giotto,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Montalem¬ 
bert  must  have  held  in  especial  reverence 
the  painter  Lorenzo  Lotto,  who  went  to 
Loretto  to  die  painting  the  Virgin  so  as  to 
be  occupied  with  her  to  the  last. 

Some  thirty  years  since  the  lower  limbs 
of  several  allegorical  female  figures  in  St. 
Peter’s  were  suddenly  invested  by  pa|;>al 
order  with  robes  or  petticoats  of  tin, 
plasterer!  over  so  as  to  resemble  marble  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  King  of  Na¬ 
ples  caused  green  muslin  drawers  to  be 
distributed  among  the  danseuses  at  San 
Carlos,  with  an  especial  injunction  that  they 
should  never  appear  on  the  stage  without 
this  habiliment.  These  innovations  were 
popularly  attributed  to  Montalembert,  who, 
on  a  second  visit  to  Rome,  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  marked  favor  by  his  Holiness. 
He  was  certainly  guiltless  of  the  green 
muslin  drawers;  his  recollection  of  Taglioni 
would  have  saved  him  from  such  a  sole¬ 
cism.  But  he  may  have  recommended 
the  tin  petticoats  in  St.  Peter’s,  and  he 
would  have  been  right ;  for  without  being 
a  devotee  of  Christian  art,  a  man  of  taste 
and  feeling  might  have  been  scandalised  at 
seeing  (what  he  could  hardly  help  seeing) 
the  Madonna  in  the  guise  of  a  Venus, 
with  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  in  the  un¬ 
dress  and  attitude  of  the  three  Graces  or 
the  three  heathen  goddesses  contending 
for  the  apple. 
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Coleridge  used  to  say  that  an  old  Gothic 
cathedral  always  looked  to  him  like  a  pe¬ 
trified  religion.  The  Gothic  is  certainly 
the  style  of  architecture  which  harmonises 
best  with  seriousness  and  solemnity :  St. 
Peter’s,  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence,  are  rather  palatial  than  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  and  there  is  an  Oriental  look  about 
the  domes.  Montalembert’s  enthusiasm, 
therefore,  took  a  right  direction  in  the 
eloquent  appeal  entitled,  ‘  Du  Vandalisme 
en  France,’  •  in  which  he  called  on  the 
French  to  respect  their  architectural  trea¬ 
sures,  especially  their  grand  old  cathedrals, 
as  preservatives  of  their  faith  as  well  as 
monuments  of  their  history. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  frequent  tours 
he  made  to  inspect  mediaeval  buildings  and 
monuments  that  he  was  inspired  with  the 
conception  of  his  first  sustained  and  emi¬ 
nently  successful  effort  in  literature,  the 
‘  History  of  Saint  Elizabeth.’  The  open¬ 
ing  sentences  of  the  Introduction  are 
these : — 

‘  “On  the  19th  of  November,  1833,  a  traveller 
arrived  at  Marbourg,  a  town  in  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  situated  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Laho.  He  paused  to  examine  the  church,  which 
was  celebrated  at  once  for  its  pure  and  perfect 
l>eauty,  and  because  it  was  the  first  in  Germany 
where  the  pointed  arch  prevailed  over  the  round 
in  the  great  renovation  of  art  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  church  bears  the  name  of  St.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  it  was  on  St.  Elizabeth’s  Day  that  he 
found  himself  within  its  walls.  In  the  church  it¬ 
self,  which,  like  the  country,  is  now  devoted  to 
the  Lutheran  worship,  there  was  no  trace  of  any 
special  solemnity,  except  that  in  honor  of  the  day, 
and  contrary  to  Protestant  custom,  it  was  op>en, 
and  children  were  at  play  in  it  among  the  tombs. 
The  stranger  roamed  through  its  vast,  desolate, 
and  devastated  aisles,  which  are  still  young  in 
their  elegance  and  airy  lightness.  He  saw  placed 
against  a  pillar  the  statue  of  a  young  woman  in 
the  dress  of  a  widow,  with  a  gentle  and  resigned 
countenance,  holding  in  one  hand  the  model  of  a 
church,  and  with  the  other  giving  alms  to  a  lame 

man . llie  lady  is  then  depicted,  fairer  than 

i  n  all  the  other  representations,  stretched  on  her 
bed  of  death  midst  weeping  priests  and  nuns ;  and 
lastly,  bishops  exhume  a  conin  on  which  an  empe¬ 
ror  lays  his  crown.  The  traveller  was  told  that 
these  were  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  that  country,  who  died  on  that  day  six 
hundred  years  ago  in  that  very  town  of  Marbourg, 
and  lay  buried  in  that  very  church.”  * 

After  his  first  visit  to  the  church,  he  went 
to  a  bookseller,  and  inquired  if  there  was  a 
‘  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth.’  The  bookseller 
mounted  to  his  garret  and  brought  down  a 
pamphlet  covered  with  dust.  ‘  Here  is  a 


*  ‘  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,’  Afarch,  1833. 


Life  of  her,’  he  said,  ‘  if  you  care  about  it : 
it  is  never  asked  for  here.’  Montalembert 
possessed  himself  of  it  as  a  prize,  and 
found  it  the  cold  lifeless  composition  of  a 
Protestant.  But  the  sympathetic  cord  was 
struck,  and  he  set  about  the  study  of  her 
career  with  hourly  increasing  eagerness, 
consulting  traditions,  visiting  every  place 
that  she  had  hallowed  by  her  presence, 
and  ransacking  all  the  books,  chronicles, 
and  manuscripts  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  her,  or  which  threw  light  on  her 
contemporaries  and  her  age.  And  what 
is  really  most  valuable  and  most  character¬ 
istic  in  the  book  is  that  which  elucidates  her 
age,  especially  the  Introduction  (135  pages 
royal  octavo),  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  she 
flourished,  has  been  shamefully  calumniat¬ 
ed:  that  it  was  not  merely  the  age  in 
which  the  Papacy  attained  its  culminating 
point  of  pride  and  f>ower,  but  the  age  in 
which  Christian  literature  and  art,  that  is 
to  say,  what  he  deems  the  best  and  purest 
literature  and  art,  approached  nearer  to 
perfection  than  they  have  ever  approached 
since  or  are  likely  to  approach  again. 

He  is  strong,  indeed  unassailable,  in  Go¬ 
thic  architecture ;  for  almost  all  the  finest 
cathedrals  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  England,  were  built  or  founded 
in  the  thirteenth  century  :  strong  in  paint¬ 
ing,  for  he  can  point  to  the  early  schools 
of  Siena  and  Florence :  strong  in  poetry, 
if  we  allow  him  Dante,  bom  in  1265,  and 
bear  in  mind  the  legendary  poets  and  the 
‘  Niebelungen;’  but  singularly  weak,  we 
think,  when  he  tries  to  make  out  that  this 
was  also  the  age  of  social  progress  or  legis¬ 
lation,  and  that  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
who,  like  Innocent  III.,  aspired  to  univer¬ 
sal  empire,  were  simply  doing  their  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  God  had  called 
them:  that,  in  claiming  to  hold  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  in  humiliating  vassalage, 
they  had  not  a  spark  of  mundane  ambition 
and  were  merely  vindicating  the  sacred  li¬ 
berties  of  the  Church.* 


*  ‘Pour  lui  (Innocent)  la  chretient^  enti^re 
n’est  qu’une  ma)estueuse  unk^,  qu’un  seul  roy- 
aume,  sans  fronb^res  int^rieures  et  sans  distinc¬ 
tion  des  races,  dont  il  est  le  d^fenseur  intr^pide  au 
dehors,  et  le  juge  in^branlable  et  incorruptible  au 
dedans  ’  (p.  xiii.).  He  did  this,  ‘quoique  sans 
cesse  menac^  et  attaqu^  par  ses  propres  sujets, 
les  turbulents  habitants  de  Rome.’  He  was  not 
particular  as  to  means,  for  ‘  il  correspiondait  m^me 
avec  les  princes  musulmans,  dans  I’int^r^t  de  paix 
et  de  leur  salut.'  Of  Honorius  III.  it  is  said. 
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*  Malgr^  sa  douceur,  il  se  vit  forc<  de  mettre  I’em- 
pereur,  une  premiire  fois,  au  ban  de  I’Eglise,  en 
laissant  i  Gregoire  IX.  le  soin  de  continuer  le  com- 
liat.’  Le  pauvre  homme ! 

Whilst  he  was  occupied  with  St.  Eliza- 
l)eth,  he  joined  his  friends  Albert  and  Alex¬ 
andrine,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  ‘  Le  R6cit 
d’une  Soeur,’  at  Pisa,  and  she  writes :  ‘  How 
he  loves  this  St.  Elizabeth !  He  collects 
the  smallest,  the  most  minute  details  about 
her.  He  told  me  the  other  day  a  story  of 
a  knight  who  wore  the  colors  of  a  saint 
who  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream.’  There 
is  another  letter  of  hers  which  pleasantly 
illustrates  the  playfulness  and  versatility  of 
his  mind  and  character : — 

«  “  We  all  went  to  the  Cascine ;  then  (which 
amused  us  much)  we  all  went  to  order  a  bonnet 
for  me.  At  dinner  All)ert  suddenly  took  the  re¬ 
solution  of  going  to  a  ball  which  was  to  be  given 
that  evening,  but  which  we  had  all  three  declined. 
I  resisted,  fearing  that  it  might  do  him  harm  ;  but 
he  insist^,  and  ended  by  saying,  ‘Je  le  veux.’ 
He  told  my  maid  to  prepare  everything,  and  by 
degrees  I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  into  the 
pleasant  annoyance  of  making  myself  as  pretty  as 
possible  (‘_/>  me  laissai  faire  la  douee  dloleHce' ). 
This  occupied  me  entirely  for  two  hours.  To 
make  the  joke  complete,  we  forced  Montal  to  go 
with  us.  We  had  hard  work  to  succeed  in  this, 
for  he  had  nothing  to  put  on.  Albert  lent  him 
almost  everything.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  get 
a  shoemaker  for  him,  and  a  h.airdresser  to  cut  his 
hair.  All  this  amused  us  immensely;  and  the 
end  of  all,  which  made  us  laugh  more  than  all 
the  rest,  was  that,  recollecting  all  at  once  that  we 
had  no  servant,  we  took  the  shoemaker’s  boy  with 
us  in  that  capacity  to  go  with  us  to  the  ball !”  ’ 

In  May,  1835,  he  attained  the  age  (twen¬ 
ty-five)  at  which  a  French  peer  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  join  in  the  debates ;  the  right  of 
voting  being  suspended  till  thirty.  He 
broke  ground  as  a  debater  on  the  8th 
September,  1835,  in  opj)osition  to  a  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  restriction  of  the  press  pro- 
])osed  by  the  Broglie  and  Thiers  ministry. 
'I'his  was  followed  by  other  speeches,  all 
of  a  liberal  tendency,  the  general  effect  of 
which  is  described  by  Sainte-Beuve : — 

*  “  When  he  reappeared  in  the  Chamber,”  says 
Sainte-Beuve,  “he  had  the  right  to  say  anything, 
to  dare  anything,  so  long  as  he  retained  that  ele¬ 
gance  of  aspect  and  diction  which  never  forsook 
him.  He  could  utter  with  all  freedom  the  most 
passionate  pleadings  for  that  liberty  which  was 
the  only  excess  of  Yiis  youth.  He  could  develop 
without  interruption  those  absolute  theories  whicn 
from  another  mouth  would  have  made  the  Cham- 
l>er  shiver,  but  which  pleased  them  from  his. 
He  could  even  give  free  course  to  his  mordant 
and  incisive  wit,  and  make  personal  attacks  with 
impunity  upon  potentates  and  ministers.  In  one 
or  two  cases  the  Chancellor  called  him  to  order 
for  form’s  sake ;  but  the  favor  which  attends  talent 
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carried  everything  before  it.  His  bitterness — 
and  he  was  sometimes  bitter — from  him  seenrel 
almost  amenity,  the  harshness  of  the  meaning 
being  disguised  by  the  elegance  of  his  manner 
and  nis  perfect  goc^  grace.”  ’ 

There  is  one  remarkable  quality  in  which 
Montalembert’s  writings,  including  the 
earliest,  resemble  Bolingbroke’s.  They 
are  rhetorical  and  declamatory :  they  might 
be  delivered  as  speeches,  or  parts  of 
speeches,  with  full  effect.  To  become  an 
orator,  the  writer  obviously  wants  nothing 
but  voice,  manner,  and  readiness,  which 
Montalembert  never  wanted.  We  are, 
therefore,  surprised  to  learn  from  compe¬ 
tent  authorities  (M.  Fossier,  confirmed  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant)  that  he  began  by  speak¬ 
ing  from  copious  notes,  and  did  not  trust 
to  improvisation  till  it  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  exigencies  of  debate.  When 
what  may  be  called  his  oratorical  educa¬ 
tion  was  complete,  he  could  not  only  in¬ 
troduce  a  prepared  passage  so  as  not  to 
betray  the  preparation — which  a  master  of 
the  art.  Lord  Brougham,  pronounces  its 
highest  achievement — but  turn  every  pass¬ 
ing  incident  or  interruption  to  account, 
and  reply  with  telling  force  upon  the  in¬ 
stant  to  all  or  any  who  roused  his  indigna¬ 
tion  or  his  scorn.  About  the  end  of  the 
debate  on  the  Droit  d’Enseignement  in 
1844,  which  had  called  out  all  his  powers, 
he  was  fairly  entitled  to  take  rank  amongst 
the  best  French  orators  of  his  day;  none 
of  whom,  however,  except  perhaps  Berryer 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Dupin  at 
the  Bar,  can  be  placed  in  the  highest  class : 
the  habit  of  reading  speeches  (hardly  ex¬ 
tinct  yet),  and  of  speaking  from  the  tribune, 
having  checked  the  progress  of  parlianien- 
tary  oratory  in  France.  Montalembert  did 
not  shine  by  lofty  sustained  imagery,  like 
Burke  and  Grattan,  the  objects  of  his  early 
admiration ;  nor  by  polished  rhetoric, 
flights  of  fancy,  or  strokes  of  humor,  like 
Canning.  His  strength  lay  in  earnestness, 
ready  command  of  energetic  language, 
elevation  of  thought  and  tone,  rapidity, 
boldness,  conviction,  passion,  heart.  His 
vehemence,  his  vis  vivida,  was  power : 
when  he  warmed  to  his  subject,  he  carried 
all  before  him  with  a  rush.  He  had  all, 
or  almost  all,  that  is  comprised  in  the 
action  of  Demosthenes.  Sainte-Beuve 
says : — 

‘  He  has  few  gestures,  but  he  possesses  the 
most  essential  quailities  which  produce  successful 
action.  His  voice,  pure  and  sustained  (idmtie 
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longue  haleine),  is  distinct  and  clear  in  tone,  with 
a  vibration  and  accent  very  suitable  to  mark  the 
generous  or  ironical  meaning  of  his  speeches. 
The  son  of  an  English  mother,  he  has  in  his  voice, 
through  its  sweetness,  a  certain  rise  and  fall  of 
accentuation  which  answers  liis  purpose  well, 
which  lets  certain  words  drop  from  a  greater 
height  and  resound  further  than  others.  I  ask 
pardon  for  insisting  upon  these  jiarticulars  ;  but 
the  ancients,  our  masters  in  everything,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  eloquence,  gave  a  minute  attention  to 
them.  ’ 

It  was  Berryer  who  said  :  ‘  A  man  has 
always  the  voice  of  his  mind.  A  mind 
clear,  distinct,  firm,  generous,  a  little  dis¬ 
dainful,  displays  all  these  sentiments  in  its 
voice.’’  An  example  of  each  of  Montalem- 
bcrt’s  merits  might  be  supplied  from  his 
speech  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Church  (i6th 
April,  1844),  in  which  he  proudly  vindi¬ 
cated  the  position  of  the  small  minority 
whom  he  represented  in  the  Chamber : — 

‘  “  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  Hhere  has 
arisen  amongst  you  a  generation  of  men  whom 
you  know  not.  Call  them  n6o-Catholiques,  Sa¬ 
cristans,  Ultramontanes,  as  you  like:  the  name  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose :  the  thing  exists.  This 
generation  would  willingly  take  for  device  the 
words  with  which  the  manifesto  of  the  generous 
Foies  who  resisted  Catherine  II.  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  Iregan :  ‘  We  who  love  liberty  more  than 
everything  in  the  world,  and  the  Catholic  religion 
still  more  than  liberty.' 

‘  “  We  are  neither  conspirators  nor  flatterers  : 
we  are  found  neither  in  street  tumults  nor  in  ante¬ 
chambers  :  we  arc  strangers  to  all  your  coalitions, 
to  all  your  recriminations,  to  all  your  struggles 
of  cabinet,  of  parties :  we  have  been  neither  to 
Ghent  nor  to  ^Igrave  Square.*  We  have  made 
no  pilgrimages  except  to  the  tombs  of  apiostles,  of 
Pontiffs,  and  of  martyrs :  we  have  there  learned, 
with  Christian  and  legitimate  respect  for  estab¬ 
lished  powers,  how  they  are  resisted  when  they 
fail  in  their  duties,  and  how  they  are  survived  ! 

*“....  In  this  France,  which  has  been  wont 
to  produce  only  men  of  heart  and  spirit,  we  alone, 
we  Catholics — should  we  consent  to  be  but  fools 
and  cowards  ?  Are  we  to  acknowledge  ourselves 
such  bastards,  so  degenerated  from  the  condition 
of  our  fathers,  that  we  must  give  up  our  reason 
to  rationalism,  deliver  our  conscience  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  our  dignity  and  our  freedom  into  the 
hands  of  law-makers  whose  hatred  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  is  equalled  only  by  their  profound 
iterance  of  her  rights  and  her  doctrines  ? 
What !  l>ecause  we  are  of  those  who  confess,  do 
they  suppose  that  we  rise  from  the  feet  of  our 
priests  ready  to  hold  out  our  own  wrists  to  the 
liandcuffs  of  anti-constitutional  legalism  ?  What  1 
because  the  sentiment  of  faith  reigns  in  our  hearts, 
do  they  suppose  that  honor  and  courage  have 


*  M.  Guizot  joined  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent  du¬ 
ring  the  Hundred  Days;  and  the  Legitimists  had 
recently  been  crossing  the  Ch.^nnel  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  do  homage  to  Henry  V.  whilst  occupying 
a  house  in  Bclgrave  Square. 


perished  there?  Ah,  let  them  undeceive  them¬ 
selves.  You  are  told ;  He  implacahle.*  Well, 
be  so;  do  all  you  will  and  all  you  can.  The 
Church  answers  vou  by  the  mouth  of  Tertullian 
and  the  gentle  {•'tnelon,  ‘  You  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  us ;  but  we  do  not  fear  you.’  Ana  for 
me,  I  add  in  the  name  of  Catholic  laymen  like 
myself.  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth  century — We 
will  not  be  helots  in  the  midst  of  a  free  people. 
We  are  the  successors  of  the  martyrs,  and  we  do 
not  tremble  before  the  successors  of  Julian  the 
Apostate.  We  are  the  sons  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  we  will  not  fall  l>ack  before  the  sons  of 
Voltaire  1”  ’ 

Estimated  by  its  electrical  effects  on 
the  audience — the  best  test  of  eloquence — 
his  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland 
must  be  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  A 
league  of  cantons,  the  Sonderbund,  formed 
to  resist  the  Federal  1  )iet,  had  been  put 
down  by  an  armed  force,  much  as  the 
Southern  Confederacy  was  put  down  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  practically  the 
triumph  of  the  radicals  over  the  conserva¬ 
tives  and  Catholics,  so  that  all  Montalem- 
bert’s  warmest  sympathies  were  enlisted 
for  the  Sonderbund.  The  conquerors, 
moreover,  had  been  guilty  of  great  exces¬ 
ses,  and  the  religious  orders  had  been  the 
chief  sufferers.  'I'he  question  arose  as  one 
of  foreign  policy  in  the  debate  on  the  Ad¬ 
dress,  January  nth,  1848,  and  its  real 
importance  lay  in  its  connection  with  the 
doctrines  which  revolutionised  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  within  the  year.  'I'his  was 
the  aspect  in  which  Montalembert  present¬ 
ed  it : — 


‘  “  Helievc-me,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  come  here 
to  expose  a  religious  or  Catholic  grievance.  Yes, 
Catholicism  has  been  wounded  in  Switzerland,  a.s 
all  the  world  knows ;  but  all  the  world  knows 
also  that  the  wounds  and  the  defeats  of  religion 
are  not  incurable  or  irreparable  wounds  ;  that  at 
bottom  it  is  her  vocation  to  be  wounded,  perse¬ 
cuted,  oppressed,  bhc  suflers  from  it,  but  only 
for  a  time.  She  is  cured  of  it,  she  recovers,  she 
comes  out  of  these  trials  more  radiant  and  more 
strong.  Hut  do  you  know  what  does  not  recover 
so  easily,  what  cannot  with  impunity  l»e  exposed 
to  such  attacks?  It  is  order,  it  is  jieace;  it  is 
above  ail,  lilierty,  and  this  is  the  cause  which  I 
come  to  plead  before  you,  it  is  this  which  I  come 
to  deplore  and  vindicate  with  you.”  ’ 

*  *  a  <v  * 

‘  "  Let  no  one  say,  as  certain  generous  but 
blind  spirits  have  said,  that  radicalism  is  the  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  lil>eralism  ;  no,  it  is  its  antipodes, 
its  extreme  opposite.  K.'idicalism  is  nothing  more 
than  an  exaggeration  of  de.s|X)tism  :  and  never 
has  despotism  taken  a  more  odious  form.”  ’ 

*  >K  *  * 

‘  “  No  one  can  have  more  right  than  I  have  to 
proclaim  this  distinction,  for  I  defy  any  man  to 
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love  liberty  more  than  I  have  done.  And  here  it 
must  be  said,  I  do  not  accept,  either  as  a  reproach 
or  as  praise,  the  opinion  expressed  of  me  by  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  I  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  religious  liberty.  No,  no,  gentlemen  : 
that  to  which  I  am  devoted  is  liberty  in  itself,  the 
lil>erty  of  all  and  in  everything.  This  I  have 
always  defended,  always  proclaimed:  I  who  have 
written  so  much,  spoken  so  much — too  much,  I 
acknowle<lge — I  defy  any  man  to  find  a  single 
word  from  my  pen  or  from  my  lips  which  has  not 
l>een  devoted  to  the  cause  of  fret^om.  Freedom  : 
ah  !  I  can  say  it  without  phrases  (sans  phrase). 
She  has  been  the  idol  of  my  soul ;  if  I  have  any¬ 
thing  to  reproach  myself  with,  it  is  to  have  loved 
her  too  much,  to  have  loved  her  as  one  loves  when 
one  is  young,  that  is,  without  measure,  without 
limit.  But  I  neither  reproach  myself  for  this,  nor 
do  I  regret  it ;  I  will  continue  to  serve  Freedom, 
to  love  her  always,  to  believe  in  her  always  ;  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  I  have  never  loved  her  more, 
never  serverl  her  better  than  on  this  day  when  I 
am  doing  my  best  to  unmask  her  enemies,  who 
deck  themselves  out  in  her  colors,  who  usurp  her 
flag  to  soil  it,  to  dishonor  it !’’  ’ 

According  to  the  contemporary  reports, 
the  delivery  of  this  speech  was  repeatedly 
interru[)ted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience.  Half  the  peers  rose  to  their 
feet :  exclamations  were  heard  from  every 
corner  of  the  Chamber.  Pasquier  left 
his  place  to  compliment  the  orator:  the 
ministers  hurried  up  to  him  for  the  same 
purpose.  M.  Guizot,  speaking  for  his 
colleagues,  said : — 

“‘I  do  not  share  all  the  ideas  of  the  honorable 
speaker ;  I  do  not  accept  the  reproaches  he  has 
addressed  to  the  Government.  But  he  has  given 
expression  to  too  many  great,  good,  and  useful 
truths,  and  he  has  spoken  with  a  sentiment  too 
sincere  and  profound  to  make  it  possible  to  raise 
any  debate  with  him  at  this  moment.  I  cannot 
introduce  a  purely  political  and  still  less  a  per¬ 
sonal  question,  after  what  he  has  just  said.  I 
have  no  reply  to  make  to  M.  de  Montalembert.”  ’ 

I’his  completes  the  parallel  with  the 
peatest  success  ever  attained  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament,  Sheridan’s  Begum  speech, 
when  Pitt  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  on  the  ground  taken  by  M.  Guizot. 
In  recording  this  great  event  in  his  journal, 
Montalembert  expresses  his  ineffable  satis¬ 
faction  at  having  executed  justice  on  ces 
sdflerats,  the  Swiss  radicals,  with  whom  he 
classed  their  patron  and  prompter  (as  he 
designated  him),  Lord  Palmerston. 

We  have  anticipated  a  little  to  classify 
his  oratory.  A  man  like  Montalembert 
cannot  be  happy  or  content  unless  his  heart 
is  occupied,  as  well  as  his  imagination  and 
his  intellect :  he  must  have  an  object  of  af¬ 
fection  as  well  as  of  ambition ;  and  even 
friendship,  the  truest  and  warmest,  will  not 


suffice.  ‘  I  have  never  been  able  to  touch 
a  woman’s  heart,’  is  his  sorrowful  entry  in 
1834;  forgetting  to  add  that  he  had  never 
tried  or  never  set  the  right  way  about  it. 
How  could  he  touch  a  living  woman’s 
heart  when  his  own  was  with  a  dead  saint  ? 
‘  Saint  Elizabeth,’  he  rapturously  exclaims, 
‘  she  is  my  only  friend.’  If  saints  in  heaven 
are  permitted  to  befriend  their  worshippers 
on  earth,  it  may  have  been  she  who,  by 
some  miraculous  influence,  brought  alx>ut 
his  sudden  and  most  auspicious  attachment 
to  her  descendant,  the  beautiful  and  ac¬ 
complished  daughter,  of  Count  F^lix  de 
Merode,  whom  he  met  for  the  first  time  in 
the  spring  of  1836,  and  married  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  August.* 

Immediately  after  their  marriage  the 
young  couple  started  for  Italy,  by  way  of 
Switzerland.  They  passed  the  Christmas 
at  Rome,  where  he  had  three  interviews 
with  the  Pope,  who  quietly  talked  over  the 
old  affair  of  ‘  L’Avenir,’  and  expressed  his 
warm  approval  of  the  course  which  Mon¬ 
talembert  had  subsequently  pursued  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters.  They  are  back  in  Paris  in 
May,  1837,  and,  according  to  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  ‘  there  followed  a  few  years  of  tran¬ 
quil  domestic  existence,  not  without  move¬ 
ment  and  that  bnsit  which,  from  his  earliest 
days,  Montalembert  had  acknowledged 
himself  to  love — but  still  calm,  disturbed 
by  no  clamor  of  perpetual  publicity,  with 
time  in  it  for  much  literary  work  and  much 
family  enjoyment.’ 

In  1849  he  came  to  England  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  his  mother,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  brother  in-law.  Count  Wer¬ 
ner  de  Merode.  The  melancholy  occasion 
prevented  them  from  going  into  society, 
and  we  learn  from  Rio  that  they  accepted 
only  two  invitations  from  London  acquain¬ 
tance — the  one  being  Rogers,  with  whom 
they  breakfasted*;  and  the  other  ‘  a  young 
member  of  Parliament  destined  to  the 
greatest  political  position  of  our  time,’  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  February,  1840,  he  writes 
to  an  English  friend,  Mr.  de  Lisle  Philipps, 
that  his  chief  occupation  and  interest  since 
he  left  England  had  been  the  direction  and 
maintenance  of  the  ‘Univers,’  the  journal 
which,  under  M.  Veuillot,  was  eventually 


*  The  Belgian  family  of  de  Merode  is  one  of 
the  noblest  in  Europe,  and  connected  with  many 
princely  houses.  Monsig^orde  Merode,  the  hon¬ 
ored  counsellor  of  the  Pope,  is  the  brother  of 
Madame  de  Montalembert. 
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to  become  the  bitterest  of  his  assailants  and 
calumniators.  The  breach  between  him 
and  the  extreme  section  of  the  clerical  par¬ 
ty  arose  out  of  the  settlement  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  question  by  the  arrangement  which 
he  called  the  ‘  Concordat  d’Enseignement  ’ 
and  they  designated  as  a  base  compromise 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  Church.  The 
main  object,  the  liberty  of  teaching,  was 
undoubtedly  attained  by  it:  attained  by 
his  unceasing  devotion  to  the  cause  till  it 
was  practically  won  by  effort  upon  effort, 
speech  upon  speech,  during  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  phase  of  his  parliamentary  career.  It 
was  the’  varied  powers  he  displayed  in  its 
advocacy,  coupled  with  the  personal  sacri¬ 
fices  exacted  by  it  and  made  without  mur¬ 
muring,  that  elicited  the  glowing  encomium 
of  Count  Mol^  in  1844  :  ‘What  a  pity  that 
he  has  so  little  ambition !  And  yet  it  is 
fine !  If  I  was  but  forty,  I  would  desire 
no  other  part  than  that  of  M.  de 

MontalemberL’  He  was  mortified,  no 
doubt,  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  as¬ 
sailed  after  the  passing  of  the  Lai  Falloux, 
which  he  might  be  excused  for  thinking 
ought  to  have  been  the  Loi  Montalemhert; 
but  his  sympathising  biographer  is  surely 
hurried  into  an  unconscious  exaggeration 
when  she  says : — 

*  He  was  thus  left  victorious,  yet  defeated,  upon 
the  ground  he  had  so  long  and  so  gallantly  held. 
The  victory  was  won,  but  the  leader  was  left  alone 
upon  the  held  of  battle.  Curiously  signihcant, 
like  the  dramatic  winding  up  of  a  tragedy,  was 
this  strange  success.  He  won  it — but  in  ivinning 
it,  came  not  only  to  the  end  of  his  campaign,  but 
to  an  end  of  his  ]x>wer ;  he  had  succeeded  in  the 
object  which  he  had  pursued  for  twenty  years  ;  but 
his  political  position  was  gone,  and  his  power  over. 
Never  was  there  a  more  singular  situation.  In 
conquering  he  fell.’ 

His  power  over  the  ultras  of  the  clerical 
party  was  at  an  end,  but  his  political  posi¬ 
tion,  which  did  not  depend  upon  them  at 
any  time,  was  rather  strengthened  by  their 
defection.  ‘  Now,’  writes  Sainte-Beuve  in 
November  1849,  ‘he  is  followed  willingly 
by  men  of  all  parties.  Not  only  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  brilliancy,  but  the  meaning,  of 
his  noble  speeches  is  accepted  and  ac¬ 
knowledged.  He  has  ceased  to  see  every¬ 
thing  from  one  point  of  view.’  I'he 
Chamber  of  Peers  had  been  abolished,  and 
these  noble  speeches  were  addressed  to 
popular  assemblies,  which  (adds  the  same 
tine  observer),  so  differently  composed  and 
so  stormy,  suited  him  marvellously.  ‘  He 
did  nt  t  fear  interruptions,  but  liked  them  : 


he  found  in  them  (he  said)  great  honor 
and  great  pleasure.’  In  a  debate  on  the 
Irremovability  of  the  Magistrature,  April, 
1849,  after  alluding  to  the  assimilation  of 
religion  to  justice  in  the  expres-sions  ‘  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  law,’  ‘  sanctuary  of  justice  ’ 

‘  priesthood  of  the  magistracy,’  he  conti¬ 
nued  : — 

‘  “  Yes,  gentlemen,  revolutions  have  passed 
over  the  head  of  the  priest  without  bending  it. 

I  ask  you  so  to  act  as  tnat  they  may  pass  over  the 
head  of  the  judge  without  striking  it.  Let  the 
stream  of  progress — if  there  is  progress — let  the 
destinies  of  the  nation,  that  which  is  variable,  if 
you  like  it  better,  in  the  destinies  of  the  nation — 
roll  its  course  between  two  immovable  banks,  be¬ 
tween  the  temple  ofnhe  law  and  the  temple  of  God 
— between  the  sanctuary  of  justice  and  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  truth — l)etween  the  priesthood  of  the 
priest  and  the  priesthood  of  the  judge.”  ’* 

In  the  debate  on  the  Prince  President’s 
letter  to  Edgar  Ney,  imposing  what  were 
deemed  insulting  conditions  on  the  Pope, 
he  said : — 

‘  “You  deny  it ;  you  deny  moral  force,  you  deny 
faith,  you  deny  the  empire  of  the  ]x>ntificai  au¬ 
thority  over  souls — that  empire  which  has  sub¬ 
dued  the  proudest  em]>erors.  Well;  be  it  so; 
but  there  is  one  thing  which  you  cannot  deny,  it 
is  the  weakness  of  the  Holy  See.  It  is  this 
weakness,  understand,  that  constitutes  its  insur¬ 
mountable  strength  against  you.  Yes,  truly,  for 
there  is  not  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  greater 
or  more  consolatory  spectacle  than  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  strength  in  conflict  with  weakness. 

‘  “  Permit  me  a  familiar  comparison.  When  a 
man  is  condemned  to  struggle  against  a  woman, 
if  that  woman  is  not  the  most  degraded  of  beings, 
she  may  defy  him  with  impunity.  She  tells  him, 
‘Strike  !  but  you  will  disgrace  yourself,  and  you 
will  not  conquer  me.’  Well,  the  Church  is  not  a 
woman;  she  is  more  than  a  woman,  she  is  a 
mother.  She  is  a  mother — the  mother  of  Europe, 
of  modern  society,  of  modern  humanity.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  that  one  is  an  unnatural  son,  a  rebellious 
son,  an  ungrateful  son,  one  always  remains  son, 
and  there  comes  a  moment  in  every  struggle 
against  the  Church  when  this  parricidal  struggle 
becomes  insupportable  to  the  human  race,  and 
when  he  who  has  maintained  it  falls  overpowered, 
annihilated,  be  it  by  defeat,  be  it  by  the  unani- 
•mous  reprobation  of  humanity  !”  ’ 

This  impiersonation  of  the  Church,  which 
exactly  fell  in. with  the  feelings  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  was  followed  by  a  triple  salvo  of 
cheers.  When  he  sat  down,  Berryer  hur¬ 
ried  up  to  him  and  said,  ‘Your  strength 
lies  in  this,  that  you  are  not  absolute  but 
resolute.’  Thiers  said,  ‘  He  is  the  most 
eloquent  of  men,  and  his  speech  the  finest 

*  ‘  Entre  le  sacerdoce  du  pr^tre  et  le  sacerdote  du 
juge.’  No  speakers  or  writers  o^he  higher  class 
suffer  so  much  in  translation  as  the  French. 
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I  have  ever  heard.  I  envy  him  for  it,  but 
I  hope  the  envy  is  no  sin,  for  I  love  the 
beautiful,  and  I  love  Montalembert.’ 

What  really  lowered  his  political  posi¬ 
tion,  and  lessened  public  confidence  in  his 
sagacity,  was  his  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  coup  d'etat.  Two  days  after  its  occur¬ 
rence,  December  4,  he  wrote  to  M.  Fos- 
sier,  ‘Je  n’ai  su,  ni  conseillfe,  ni  approuv^ 
ce  qui  s’est  fait.’  But  he  allowed  his  name 
to  remain  on  the  Consultative  Commission 
for  some  days,  and  was  cajoled  into  the 
semblance  of  acquiescence  till  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  the  Orleans  property.  His 
reasons  were  fully  stated  in  his  published 
letter,  dated  December  12,  recommending 
the  re-election  of  the  President  These 
may  be  summed  up  in  his  dread  of  Social¬ 
ism  and  his  gratitude  for  services  rendered 
to  Catholicism  :  *  The  liberty  of  instruction 
guaranteed:  the  Pope  re-established  by 
French  arms:  the  Church  restored  to  its 
councils,  its  synods,  the  plenitude  of  its 
dignity:  the  gradual  augmentation  of  its 
colleges,  its  communities,  its  work  of  sal¬ 
vation  and  mercy.’  He  concluded  in  these 
words,  ‘  In  the  mighty  struggle  between 
the  two  powers  which  divide  the  world,  I 
believe  that,  in  acting  thus,  I  am  as  I  ever 
have  been,  for  Catholicism  against  Re¬ 
volution,’ 

The  bitter  truth  soon  broke  upon  him, 
that  he -had  been  acting  for  Catholicism 
against  liberty ;  and  during  the  whole  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  he  struggled  manfully  to 
repair  or  atone  for  his  mistake.  I’he  anti¬ 
imperial  feeling  of  the  Academy  made  his 
election  to  it  in  1852  doubly  welcome  as  a 
tribute  to  his  personal  integrity,  as  well  as 
to  his  literary  and  oratorical  distinction; 
and  his  inaugural  address  (Feb.  5th)  was 
fully  equal  to  his  fame.  One  of  the  most 
telling  passages  was  that  in  which,  after 
showing  to  w’hat  France  had  been  brought 
by  revolutionary  excesses,  he  said : — 

‘  Whether  in  the  end  we  are  to  be  conquered  or 
conquerors,  is  the  secret  of  God.  The  grand 
point  is  not  to  have  ourselves  prepared  the  catas¬ 
trophe  to  which  we  succumb,  and,  after  our  de¬ 
feat,  not  to  become  the  accomplice  or  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  victorious  foe.  I  remember,  as  bear¬ 
ing  on  this,  a  fine  reply  attributed  to  the  most 
chivalrous  of  our  revolutionists,  to  M.  de  la  Fay- 
ette.  He  was  asked  ironically  what  he  had  been 
able  to  do  for  the  triumph  of  his  liberal  doctrines 
under  the  First  Empire,  and  he  replied,  “  ye  me 
suit  ienu  debout.'  It  strikes  me,  gentlemen,  that 
this  proud  and  haughty  expression  might  serve 
for  the  devise  and  summary  of  your  history.  The 


Acad^mie  Fran^aise  has  also  the  right  to  say, 
“  ye  suit  restee  debout."  ’* 

In  July,  1857,  he  writes  from  Vichy  that, 
after  twenty-six  years  of  public  service,  he 
has  been  set  aside  in  the  recent  elections  ; 

‘  and  this,  thanks  to  the  Clergy  of  Franche- 
Comt^,  half  of  whom  voted  against  me, 
and  the  other  half  stayed  at  home ;  such 
has  been  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the 
“  Uni  vers,”  and  of  its  calumnies  and  de¬ 
nunciations  for  the  last  seven  years  against 
me  and  my  friends.’  He  was  defeated  by 
a  Government  candidate,  and  he  used  to 
relate  an  incident  showing  that  other  causes 
than  clerical  animosity  were  at  work. 
On  the  day  of  election  a  party  of  gen¬ 
darmes  were  marched  into  the  principal 
town  of  the  department,  and  drawn  up  in 
the  square  before  the  polling- place.  Why 
did  you  not  keep  your  promise  ?  ’  asked 
Montalembert  of  a  peasant  proprietor,  who 
had  promised  to  vote  for  him  and  then 
voted  the  other  way.  ‘  Oh,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  the  gendarmes  !' — ‘  Did  they  say 
anything?  ’ — ‘  No,  Monsieur  le  Comte.’ — 

‘  Did  they  do  anything  ?’ — ‘  No,  Monsieur 
le  Comte.’ — ‘  I'hen  why  did  you  not 
vote  as  you  promised  ?  ’ — ‘  Oh,  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  Us  ttaient  toujours  Id.' 

He  called  a  visit  to  England  ‘  taking  a* 
bath  of  life,’  in  allusion  to  the  bracing  effect 
of  its  social  and  political  atmosphere  on 
one  who  had  been  breathing  the  impure 
and  depressing  air  of  despotism.  He  took 
one  of  these  baths  in  1855,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 

tary,  of  whom  he  writes,  ‘  I  had  yesterday 
a  long  conversation  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  I  must  acknowledge  that,  in  spite  of 
the  repugnance  which  I  have  for  his  politi¬ 
cal  principles,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  man  more  agreeable,  more  spirituel  or 
younger,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  seventy- 
three.’ 

He  wished  to  see  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and 
went  down  with  a  friend.  They  got  there 
during  the  dinner  hour,  and  whilst  waiting 
for  the  reopening  of  the  workshops  sat  down 
upon  one  of  a  range  of  cannon,  with  a  coni¬ 
cal  pile  of  shells  in  front.  He  began  to  talk 
of  England,  her  grandeur,  her  resources, 
her  free  institutions;  and  discoursed  so 
eloquently  that  his  companion  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  give  body  and  durability  to 


•  When  Si^yis  was  asked  what  he  had  done 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  replied,  ‘  Ce  que 
j’ai  fait  ?  j at  v(eu.'  ( Mignet.) 
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his  observations  by  making  them  the 
basis  of  a  book.  ‘  Gibbon  states  that  the 
idea  of  writing  his“  Decline  and  Fall  ”  first 
started  to  his  mind  as  he  sat  musing  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  Why  should  not 
the  first  idea  of  an  Essay  on  the  Future  of 
England  first  start  to  the  mind  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  foreigner  sitting  on  one  of  the 
emblems  and  materials  of  her  naval  and 
military  power?’*  He  laughed  at  this 
grandiloquent  parallel,  but  took  the  hint 
and  wrote  ‘  L’Avenir  politique  de  I’Angle- 
terre,’  a  book  in  which  he  indicates  with 
instinctive  sagacity  the  felicitous  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumstances,  habits,  and  modes 
of  thoughts  that  have  made  the  British 
empire  what  it  is.  He  was  bitterly  assailed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  especially 
for  what  he  said  about  the  churches ;  and 
we  have  a  letter  now  before  us,  dated  La 
Roche-en-Breny,  January  3rd,  1856,  in 
which  he  writes,  ‘  this  act  has  been,  and 
deserves  to  be,  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
foolhardiness.  I  have  to  contend  both  in 
Europe  and  America  with  the  whole 
weight  of  religious  prejudice  against  Pro¬ 
testant  England,  and  of  political  prejudice 
against  English  freedom  or  English  ambi¬ 
tion.’ 

What  turned  out  an  act  of  still  greater 
foolhardiness  was  an  article  in  the  ‘  Cor- 
respondant’  of  October,  1858  (published 
separately  in  England),  entitled  ‘  Un  D<f- 
batsur  rinde  au  Parlement  anglais,’  which 
he  made  the  vehicle  of  such  exa.sperating 
allusions  to  the  Imperial  regime  that  it 
provoked  a  prosecution.  He  was  defend¬ 
ed  by  Berryer,  and  gave  his  own  evidence 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  inculpated 
passages,  which  no  English  judge  or  jury 
could  have  held  libellous,  but  he  was  found 
guilty  and  the  sentence  on  him  was  six 
months’  imprisonment  with  a  fine  of  3000 
francs :  one  month’s  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  1000  francs  on  the  publisher.  The 
sentence,  after  being  confirmed  on  appeal, 
was  remitted  by  the  Emperor.  This  article 
contained  an  admirable  account  of  the 
debate  in  question — the  debate  on  Mr. 
Cardwell’s  motion  of  censure  on  Lord  El- 
lenborough’s  proclamation — with  sketches 
of  the  several  speakers,  in  his  best  manner. 


*  '  It  was  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars  were  sing¬ 
ing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea 
of  writing  the  “  Decline  and  Fall  ”  first  started  to 
my  mind.’ — Gibbon' s  Memoirs. 
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The  two  first  volumes  of  his  ‘  Monks  of 
the  West  ’  (from  St  Benedict  to  St.  Ber¬ 
nard)  appeared  in  i860;  the  third,  in 
1865  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  in  1867.  The 
subject  of  the  three  last  is  the  conversion 
of  England  by  the  monks ;  which  is 
brought  down  to  the  death  of  the  Venera¬ 
ble  Bede  in  735.  ‘  This  great  monument 
of  history,  this  great  work  interrupted  by 
death,’  says  M.  Coclin,  ‘  is  gigantic  as  an 
uncompleted  cathedral’  It  is  certainly  a 
vast  conception,  a  durable,  if  unfinished, 
monument  of  energy,  zeal,  literary  skill, 
research,  learning,  eloquence,  and  (we 
must  add)  credulity.  His  principal  autho¬ 
rities  are  necessarily  monkish  chronicles, 
eked  out  by  legends  and  traditions  as  fabu¬ 
lous  as  those  of  the  round  tabic.  But  he 
puts  implicit  faith  in  all  of  them :  rarely, 
if  at  all,  applies  the  test  of  conflicting  evi¬ 
dence  or  internal  improbability :  is  never 
staggered  by  any  amount  of  miracles ;  and 
is  so  ready  to  give  his  saints,  male  and 
female,  credit  for  supernatural  powers  that  it 
is  fortunate  the  story  of  St.  Dunstan’s  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Devil  did  not  come  within 
his  range,  for  he  would  most  assuredly  have 
adopted  it  as  a  fact.  His  chapter  on  ‘  Les 
Religieuses  anglo-saxonnes  ’  is  principally 
composed  of  the  adventures  of  Saxon 
princesses  who  leave  their  fathers  or 
husbands  and  their  homes,  to  lead  a  kind 
of  life  which,  without  Divine  interposition, 
would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Thus  Frideswilda,  founder  and  patroness 
of  Oxford — ‘  that  is  to  say,  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in  the 
universe’ — being  out  on  the  rainlile,  is 
pursued  and  on  the  point  of  being  over¬ 
taken  by  a  rude  suitor,  when  she  prays  to 
St.  Caecilia,  who  saves  her  by  striking  the 
brute  blind,  but  restores  his  sight  at  the 
subsequent  intercession  of  the  intended 
victim  when  she  is  safe.  Feeling  thirsty, 
she  prays  for  water,  and  there  instantly 
bubbles  up  a  spring  which  continued 
during  six  centuries  to  attract  crowds  by 
the  fame  of  its  healing  qualities  : — 

‘  But  of  all  the  miracles  collected  after  her  death 
none  touches  us  like  that  which,  related  during 
her  life,  especially  contributed  to  aggrandise  her 
reputation  for  sanctity.  It  chanced  one  day  that 
an  unhappy  young  man  suffering  from  leprosy 
met  her.  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  her,  he 
cried  out :  “  I  conjure  you.  Virgin  Frideswilda, 
by  the  Almighty  God,  to  give  me  a  kiss  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son.”  The  mai¬ 
den,  subduing  the  horror  inspired  by  this  hideous 
malady,  drew  near  to  him,  and  after  marking  him 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  impressed  a  sisterly 
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kiss  on  his  lips.  Very  soon  afterwards  the  scales 
of  the  leper’s  skin  fell  off,  and  his  lx)dy  became 
healthy  and  fresh  as  that  of  a  child.’ 

This  is  one  specimen  amongst  a  hun¬ 
dred.  The  admixture  of  legendary  lore 
lends  additional  attraction  to  the  biogra¬ 
phical  portions,  which  read  like  so  many 
prose  idylls,  except  wliere  they  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  sketches  of  customs  or  man¬ 
ners,  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  elaborate 
dissertations  to  prove  that  the  monks, 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  have 
done  more  for  European  civilisation  than 
all  the  economists  and  calculators,  re¬ 
formers  and  scientific  discoverers,  put  to¬ 
gether.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  of  the 
book,  which  can  only  be  even  plausibly 
deduced  by  confounding  the  monks  con¬ 
gregated  in  richly  endowed  monasteries 
with  the  monks  errant  or  missionary 
monks :  these  two  classes  having  about  as 
much  to  do  with  each  other  as  the  Tem¬ 
plars  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
with  the  Knights  Templar  who  fought  for 
the  Temple,  or  the  modem  knights  of 
Malta  or  St.  Jolm  with  those  who  formed 
the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the 
'I'urks. 

In  illustration  of  the  services  rendered 
to  agriculture,  he  says,  ‘  Wherever  there  is 
a  luxuriant  forest,  a  pure  stream,  a  majes¬ 
tic  hill,  we  may  be  sure  that  Religion  has 
left  her  stamp  by  the  hand  of  the  monk.’ 
Is  not  this  very  like  saying  that  they  man¬ 
aged  to  possess  themselves  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  country  ?  They  reclaimed  a 
great  deal  of  waste  ground,  but  their  agri¬ 
culture  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
an  advanced  description,  and  he  com¬ 
mends  one  religious  community  for  doing 
the  work  of  oxen  by  harnessing  themselves 
to  the  plough.  In  regard  to  learning, 
they  kept  the  lamp  burning  with  a  feeble 
and  flickering  light ;  but  it  was  beside  the 
purpose  of  their  institution  to  cultivate  pro¬ 
fane  literature  or  to  educate  the  laity ;  and 
the  little  they  did  in  either  direction  may 
be  inferred  from  the  condition  of  literature 
prior  to  its  revival  and  the  want  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  people.  Till  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  every  one  who  could 
read — ‘  a  mark  (says  Blackstone)  of  great 
learning  in  those  days  of  ignorance  and 
her  sister  superstition  ’ — was  allowed  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  it  being  taken  for  granted 
that  every  one  who  could  read  must  be  a 
clerk  in  holy  orders.  This  is  quite  deci¬ 
sive  on  the  point.  To  establish  the  value 


of  monastic  establishments  as  inexhausti¬ 
ble  reservoirs  of  prayer,  Montalembert  ap¬ 
peals  again  to  legends  and  traditions : — 

*  During  a  thousand  years,  and  in  all  Catholic 
nations,  princes  were  seen  emulously  recurring  to 
the  prayers  of  the  monks,  and  taking  pride  in 
their  confidence  in  them.  At  the  apogee  of  the 
feudal  epoch,  when  the  fleet  of  Philip  .\ugustus, 
sailing  towards  the  Holy  I.and,  is  assailed  in  the 
sea  of  Sicily  by  a  terrible  tempest,  the  king  reani¬ 
mates  the  courage  and  confluence  of  the  sailors 
by  reminding  them  what  intercessors  they  had 
left  on  their  native  soil.  “  It  is  midnight.”  he 
said ;  “  it  is  the  hour  when  the  communists  of 
Clairvaux  rise  to  chant  unctions.  These  holy 
monks  never  forget  us.  They  are  going  to  ap¬ 
pease  (sie)  Christ ;  they  are  going  to  pray  for  us ; 
and  their  prayers  are  going  to  rescue  us  from  dan¬ 
ger.”  ’ 

After  stating  that  an  analogous  trait  is 
related  of  Charles  V. — who,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  ordered  prayers  to  be  offered 
up  for  the  release  of  his  own  prisoner,  the 
Pope — the  author  proceeds,  ‘  Like  these 
chiefs,  the  whole  S^iety  of  Christendom, 
during  the  whole  of  the  middle  age,  showed 
itself  penetrated  with  this  confidence  in 
the  superior  and  invincible  power  of  mo¬ 
nastic  prayer  ;  an<i  this  is  why  they  endowed 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  those  who  inter¬ 
ceded  the  best  for  theml  The  mercenary 
character  of  the  intercession,  therefore,  in 
no  respect  deducted  from  its  efficacy  ;  and 
no  king  or  emperor  need  fear  shipwreck 
if  he  or  some  well-advised  predecessor  has 
retained  a  sufficient  number  of  monks  to 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  pray 
for  him. 

The  fifth  volume  concludes  with  a  touch¬ 
ing  and  really  beautiful  allusion  to  a  family 
incident,  which  is  thus  related  by  his  friend, 
M.  Cochin : — 

‘  “  One  day,”  says  M.  Cochin,  “  his  charming 
and  beloved  child  entered  that  library  which  all 
his  friends  know  so  well,  and  said  to  him,  ‘  I  am 
fond  of  everything  around  me.  I  love  pleasure, 
wit,  society  and  its  amusements ;  I  love  my  family, 
my  studies,  my  companions,  my  youth,  my  life, 
my  country :  but  I  love  flod  better  than  all,  and 
1  desire  to  give  myself  to  him.’  And  when  he 
said  to  her,  ‘  My  child,  is  there  something  that 
grieves  you  ?  ’  she  went  to  the  Iwok-shelves  and 
sought  out  one  of  the  volumes  in  which  he  had 
narrated  the  history  of  the  Monks  of  the  West. 
‘  It  is  you,’  she  answered,  ‘  who  have  taught  me 
that  withered  hearts  and  weary  souls  are  not  the 
things  which  we  ought  to  offer  to  God.’  ”  ’ 

After  describing  the  agony  inflicted  on 
both  mother  and  father  by  this  event,  Mon¬ 
talembert  exclaims,  •  How  many  others 
have  undergone  this  agony  and  gazed  with 
a  look  of  distraction  on  the  last  worldly 
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appearance  of  a  dearly  beloved  daughter 
or  sister.’  Yet  it  never  once  occurs  to  this 
warm-headed,  noble-minded  man  that  a 
system  which  inflicts  such  agony  on  so 
many  innocent  sufferers,  which  condemns 
to  the  chill  gloom  of  a  cloister  what  is  meant 
for  love  and  light — which  runs  counter  to 
the  whole  course  of  nature — may  be 
wrong. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his 
life  he  was  suffering  from  the  malady  of 
which  he  died  ;  and  on  February  lo,  1869, 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  most  valued  Eng¬ 
lish  friends,  Mr.  Monsell :  ‘  My  unfortunate 
state  is  just  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  have  no  chance,  no 
hope,  and  I  think  I  may  sincerely  say,  no 
wish  to  recover.’  His  capacity  for  intel¬ 
lectual  exertion  was  necessarily  impaired, 
but  his  conversation  was  never  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  during  the  afternoons  when  his 
health  permitted  him  to  hold  a  sort  of  re¬ 
ception  round  his  sofa.  The  only  diffe¬ 
rence  was  that  it  had  a  shade  of  sadness, 
and  turned  by  preference  on  questions  in 
which  grave  and  high  interests  were  in¬ 
volved.  In  earlier  days  and  happier  times, 
it  was  sparkling  with  fancy  and  humor,  as 
well  as  replete  with  thought ;  he  could 
talk  equally  well  like  an  Englishman  with 
elliptical  breaks,  or  like  a  Frenchman  with 
continuity  and  flow  ;  he  told  an  anecdote 
with  inimitable  apropos,  and  although  not 
a  word  or  gesture  belied  the  inborn  cour¬ 
tesy  of  his  race,  he  would  occasionally 
throw  in  a  dash  of  irony,  which  scarce  sus¬ 
pected,  like  the  onion  atoms  in  Sydney 
Smith’s  salad,  imparted  a  delicate  flavor 
to  his  style.  There  are  two  contrasted  oc¬ 
casions,  respectively  illustrative  of  both 
manners,  which  vividly  recall  his  image ; 
a  dinner  at  16,  Upper  Brook  Street,  in 
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1854,  when  he  was  gay,  glancing,  animat¬ 
ed,  varied,  and  satirical :  an  afternoon  in 
his  own  library  in  the  Ruedu  Bac  in  1867, 
when,  discussing  with  General  Changar- 
nier  and  an  English  friend  the  political 
situation  and  the  errors  which  led  to  it,  he 
said,  ‘  I  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  our 
imperial  master’s  honesty ;  you,  Thiers, 
Bcrryer,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party  of 
order,  of  his  capacity.’ 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  his  spirit  was 
not  suffered  to  pass  away  in  peace :  that 
his  dying  hours  were  troubled  by  an  im¬ 
perative  call  to  choose  his  side  in  a  wan¬ 
tonly  provoked  schism.  He  died  on  the 
15th  March,  1870,  and  his  memorable  let¬ 
ter  on  Papal  infallibility  is  dated  February 
28th,  just  sixteen  days  before  his  death. 
That  letter  was  declared  unsatisfactory  at 
Rome ;  but,  in  reply  to  a  visitor  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  catechise  him  on  his  death-bed,  he 
is  reported  to  have  given  in  his  uncon¬ 
ditional  adhesion  to  what  confessedly  he 
did  not  understand.  ‘  And  God  does  not 
ask  me  to  understand.  He  asks  me  to 
submit  my  will  and  intelligence,  and  /  will 
do  so' 

Even  this  was  not  enough.  The  high¬ 
est  tribute  of  ecclesiastical  respect  which 
the  Church  accords  to  a  faithful  son  was 
denied  to  his  memory :  to  the  memory  of 
him  who  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  her 
cause,  who  had  dared  impossibilities  for 
her  sake,  who  had  given  up  to  her  what 
was  meant  for  mankind,  and  thereby  ab¬ 
dicated  that  place  amongst  practical  states¬ 
men  and  legislators  which,  apart  from  her 
blighting  influence,  his  birth,  his  personal 
gifts,  his  high  and  rare  quality  of  intellect, 
his  eloquence,  his  elevation  of  puqiose,  his 
nobility  of  mind  and  character,  must  have 
won  for  him. — Quarterly  Review. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.* 
BY  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 


It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  reading 
books  about  natural  scenery  that  they  fill 
the  mind  with  pictures,  often  exaggerated, 
often  distorted,  often  blurred,  and  even 
when  well  drawn,  injurious  to  the  freshness 
of  first  impressions.  Such  has  been  the 
fate  of  most  of  us  with  regard  to  the  Falls 


*  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  on  Friday,  4th  April,  1873. 


of  Niagara.  There  was  little  accuracy  in 
the  estimates  of  the  first  observers  of  the 
cataract.  Startled  by  an  exhibition  of 
power  so  novel  and  so  grand,  emotion 
leaped  beyond  the  control  of  the  judgment 
and  gave  currency  to  notions  regarding 
the  waterfall  which  have  often  led  to  dis¬ 
appointment. 

-A  record  of  the  voyage  in  153^^  by  a 
French  mariner  named  Jacques  Cartier, 
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contains,  it  is  said,  the  first  printed  allusion 
to  Niagara.  In  1603  the  first  map  of  the 
district  was  constructed  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Champlain.  In  1648  the  Jesuit 
Rageneau,  in  a  letter  to  his  superior  at 
Paris,  mentions  Niagara  as  “  a  cataract 
of  frightful  height.”*  Jn  the  winter  of 
1678  and  1679  cataract  was  visited  by 
Father  Hennepin,  and  described  in  a  book 
dedicated  “  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.” 
He  gives  a  drawing  of  the  waterfall,  which 
shows  that  serious  changes  have  taken 
place  since  his  time.  He  describes  it  as 
“  a  great  and  prodigious  cadence  of  water, 
to  which  the  universe  does  not  offer  a  pa¬ 
rallel.”  The  height  of  the  fall,  according  to 
Hennepin,  was  more  than  600  feet.  “  The 
waters,”  he  says,  “  which  fall  from  this 
great  precipice  do  foanj  and  boil  in  the 
most  astonishing  manner,  making  a  noise 
more  terrible  than  that  of  thunder.  When 
the  wind  blows  to  the  south,  its  frightful 
roaring  may  be  heard  for  more  than  fifteen 
leagues.”  'I'he  Baron  la  Hontan,  who  visit¬ 
ed  Niagara  in  1687,  makes  the  height 
800  leet.  In  1721  Charlevois,  in  a  letter 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  after  referring 
to  the  exaggerations  of  his  predecessors, 
thus  states  the  result  of  his  own  observa¬ 
tions  : — “  b'or  my  j)art,  after  examining  it 
on  all  sides,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  cannot  allow  it  less  than  140  or  150 
feet,” — a  remarkably  close  estimate.  At 
that  time,  viz.  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
It  had  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  rea¬ 
sons  will  subsequently  be  given  for  holding 
that  this  has  been  always  the  form  of  the 
cataract  from  its  origin  to  its  present  site. 

As  regards  the  noise  of  the  cataract, 
Charlevois  declares  the  accounts  of  his 
predecessors,  which,  I  may  say,  are  repeat¬ 
ed  to  the  present  hour,  to  be  altogether 
extravagant.  He  is  perfectly  right.  The 
thunders  of  Niagara  are  formidable  enough 
t<T  those  who  really  seek  them  at  the  base 
of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  ;  but  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  particularly  above  the  fall, 
its  silence,  rather  than  its  noise,  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  lack  of 
resonance,  the  surrounding  country  being 
flat,  and  therefore  furnishing  no  echoing 
surfaces  to  reinforce  the  shock  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  resonance  from  the  surrounding 


*  From  an  interesting  little  book  presented  to 
me  at  Brooklyn  by  its  author,  Mr.  Holly,  some  of 
these  data  are  derived :  Hennepin,  Kalm,  Bake- 
well,  Lyell,  Hall  and  others,  I  have  myself  con¬ 
sult^. 


rocks  causes  the  Swiss  Reuss  at  the  Devil’s 
Bridge,  when  full,  to  thunder  more  loudly 
than  the  Niagara. 

On  Friday,  the  1st  of  November,  1872, 
just  before  reaching  the  village  of  Niagara 
Falls,  I  caught,  from  the  railway  train,  my 
first  glimpse  of  the  smoke  of  the  cataract 
Immediately  after  my  arrival  I  went  with  a 
friend  to  the  northern  end  of  the  American 
F’all.  It  may  be  that  my  mood  at  the  time 
toned  down  the  impression  produced  by 
the  first  aspect  of  this  grand  cascade  ;  but 
I  felt  nothing  like  disappointment,  know¬ 
ing,  from  old  experience,  that  time  and 
close  acquaintanceship,  the  gradual  inter¬ 
weaving  of  mind  and  nature,  must  power¬ 
fully  influence  my  final  estimate  of  the 
scene.  After  dinner  we  crossed  to  Goat 
Island,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  reached 
the  southern  end  of  the  American  Fall. 
The  river  is  here  studded  with  small  islands. 
Crossing  a  wooden  bridge  to  Luna  Island, 
and  eloping  a.  tree  which  grows  near  its 
edge,*  I  looked  long  at  the  cataract,  which 
here  shoots  down  the  precipice  like  an 
avalanche  of  foam.  It  grew  in  power  and 
beauty  as  I  gazed  upon  it.  The  channel 
spanned  by  the  wooden  bridge  was  deep, 
and  the  river  there  doubled  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  like  the  swell  of  a  muscle, 
unbroken.  'I'he  ledge  here  overhangs,  the 
water  being  poured  out  far  beyond  the 
base  of  the  precipice.  A  space,  called  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds,  is  thus  enclosed  be¬ 
tween  the  wall  of  rock  and  the  cataract. 

Goat  Island  terminates  in  a  sheer  dry 
precipice  which  connects  the  American  and 
the  Horseshoe  Falls.  Midway  between 
both  is  a  wooden  hut,  the  residence  of  the 
guide  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and  from 
the  hut  a  winding  staircase,  called  Biddle’s 
Stair,  descends  to  the  base  of  the  precipice. 
On  the  evening  of  my  anival  I  went  down 
this  stair,  and  wandered  along  the  bottom 
of  the  cliff.  One  well-known  factor  in  the 
formation  and  retreat  of  the  cataract  was 
immediately  observed.  A  thick  layer  of 
limestone  formed  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cliff.  This  rested  u|>on  a  bed  of  soft  shale 
which  extended  round  the  base  of  the  cata¬ 
ract.  The  violent  recoil  of  the  w’ater 
against  this  yielding  substance  crumbles  it 
away,  undermining  the  ledge  above,  which 
unsupported,  eventually  breaks  off,  and 
produces  the  observed  recession. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Horse¬ 
shoe  is  a  promontory,  formed  by  the  dou¬ 
bling  back  of  the  gorge  excavated  by  the 
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cataract,  and  into  which  it  plunges.  On  the 
promontory  stands  a  stone  building,  called 
the  Terrapin  Tower,  the  door  of  which 
had  been  nailed  up,  because  of  the  decay 
of  the  staircase  within  it.  '  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr,  Townsend,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Goat  Island,  the  door  was  open¬ 
ed  for  me.  From  this  tower  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  at  some  hours  of  the  night, 
I  watched  and  listened  to  the  Horseshoe 
Fall.  The  river  here  is  evidently  much 
deeper  than  the  American  branch  ;  and 
instead  of  bursting  into  foam  where  it 
quits  the  ledge,  its  bends  solidly  over  and 
falls  in  a  continuous  layer  of  the  most  vivid 
green.  The  tint  is  not  uniform  but  varied, 
long  stripes  of  deeper  hue  alternating  with 
bands  of  brighter  color.  Close  to  the 
ledge  over  which  the  water  rolls,  foam  is 
generated,  the  light  falling  upon  which  and 
flashing  back  from  it,  is  sifted  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  to  and  fro,  and  changed  from  white 
to  emerald  green.  Heaps  of  superficial 
foam  are  also  formed  at  intervals  along 
the  ledge,  and  immediately  drawn  down  in 
long  white  striae.*  Lower  down  the  sur¬ 
face,  shaken  by  the  reaction  from  below, 
incessantly  rustles  into  whiteness.  The 
descent  finally  resolves  itself  into  a  rhythm, 
the  water  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Fall 
in  periodic  gushes.  Nor  is  the  spray  uni¬ 
formly  diffused  through  the  air,  but  is 
wafted  through  it  in  successive  veils  of 
gauzelike  texture.  From  all  this  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  beauty  is  not  absent  from  the 
Horseshoe  Fall,  but  majesty  is  its  chief 
attribute.  The  plunge  of  the  water  is  not 
wild,  but  deliberate,  vast,  and  fascinating. 
From  the  Terrapin  Tower,  the  adjacent 
arm  of  the  Horseshoe  is  seen  projected 
against  the  opposite  one,  midway  down  ; 
to  the  imagination,  therefore,  is  left  the 
picturing  of  the  g^lf  into  which  the  cata¬ 
ract  plunges. 

The  delight  which  natural  scenery  pro¬ 
duces  in  some  minds  is  difficult  to  explain, 
and  the  conduct  Avhich  it  prompt,  c  an 
hardly  be  fairly  criticised  by  those  who 
have  never  experienced  it.  It  seems  to  me 
a  deduction  from  the  completeness  of  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Young,  that  he  was 
unable  to  appreciate  natural  scenery. 
“  He  had  really,”  says  Dean  Peacock,  “  no 


•  The  direction  of  the  wind  with  reference  to 
the  course  of  a  ship  may  be  inferred  with  accura¬ 
cy  from  the  foam-streaks  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea. 
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taste  for  life  in  the  country  ;  he  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  no  one  who  was 
able  to  live  in  London  would  be  content 
to  live  elsewhere.”  Well,  Dr.  Young,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  had  a  right  to  his  delights  ; 
but  I  can  understand  a  hesitation  to  ac¬ 
cept  them,  high  as  they  were,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of 

“That  o’erflowing  joy  which  Nature  yields 

To  her  true  lovers.” 

To  all  who  are  of  this  mind,  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  desire  on  my  part  to  see  and 
know  Niagara  Falls,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be  seen  and  known,  will  be 
intelligible. 

On  the  first  evening  of  my  visit,  I  met, 
at  the  head  of  Biddle’s  Stair,  the  guide  to 
the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  manhood — large,  well  built,  firm 
and  pleasant  in  mouth  and  eye.  My  in¬ 
terest  in  the  scene  stirred  up  his,  and  made 
him  communicative.  Turning  to  a  photo¬ 
graph,  he  described,  by  reference  to  it,  a 
feat  which  he  had  accomplished  some 
time  previously,  and  which  had  brought 
him  almost  under  the  green  water  of  the 
Horseshoe  Fall.  “  Can  you  lead  me 
there  to-morrow  ?”  I  asked.  He  eyed  me 
inquiringly,  weighing,  perhaps,  the  chances 
of  a  man  of  light  build  and  with  grey  in 
his  whiskers  in  such  an  undertaking.  “  I 
wish,”  I  added,  “  to  see  as  much  of  the 
Fall  as  can  be  seen,  and  where  you  lead  I 
will  endeavor  to  follow.”  His  scrutiny 
relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  he  said,  “  Very 
well ;  I  shall  be  ready  for  you  to-morrow.” 

On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  I  came. 
In  the  hut  at  the  head  of  Biddle’s  Stair,  I 
stripped  w'holly,  and  re-dressed  according 
to  instructions. — drawing  on  two  pairs  of 
woollen  pantaloons,  three  woollen  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  socks,  and  a  pair  of  felt  shoes. 
Even  if  wet,  my  guide  urged  that  the 
clothes  would  keep  me  from  being  chilled, 
and  he  was  right.  A  suit  and  hood  of 
yellow  oilcloth  covered  all.  Most  lauda¬ 
ble  precautions  were  taken  by  the  young 
assistant  of  the  guide  to  keep  the  water 
out,  but  his  devices  broke  down  immedi¬ 
ately  when  severely  tested. 

We  descended  the  stair ;  the  handle  of 
a  pitchfork  doing  in  my  case  the  duty  of 
an  alpenstock.  At  the  bottom  rpy  guide 
inquired  whether  we  should  go  first  to  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds,  or  to  the  Horseshoe, 
remarking  that  the  latter  would  try  us 
most  I  decided  to  get  the  roughest  done 
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first,  and  he  turned  to  the  left  over  the 
stones.  They  were  sharp  and  trying. 
The  base  of  the  first  portion  of  the  cata¬ 
ract  is  covered  with  huge  boulders,  obvi¬ 
ously  the  ruins  of  the  limestone  ledge 
above.  The  water  does  not  distribute 
itself  uniformly  among  these,  but  seeks  for 
itself  channels  through  which  it  pours  tor- 
rentially.  We  passed  some  of  these  with 
wetted  feet,  but  without  difficulty.  At 
length  we  came  to  the  side  of  a  more  for¬ 
midable  current.  My  guide  walked  along 
its  edge  until  he  reached  its  least  turbulent 
portion.  Halting,  he  said,  “This  is  our 
greatest  difficulty;  if  we  can  cross  here,  we 
shall  get  far  towards  the  Horseshoe.” 

He  waded  in.  It  evidently  required  all 
his  strength  to  steady  him.  The  water 
rose  above  his  loins,  and  it  foamed  still 
higher.  He  had  to  search  for  footing, 
amid  unseen  boulders,  against  which  the 
torrent  rose  violently.  He  struggled  and 
swayed,  but  he  struggled  successfully,  and 
finally  reached  the  shallower  water  at  the 
other  side.  Stretching  out  his  arm,  he 
said  to  me,  “  Now  come  on.”  I  looked 
down  the  torrent  as  it  rushed  to  the  river 
below,  which  was  seething  with  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  the  cataract.  I)e  Saussure  recom¬ 
mended  the  inspection  of  Alpine  dangers 
with  the  view  of  making  them  familiar  to 
the  eye  before  they  are  encountered;  and 
it  is  a  wholesome  custom  in  places  of  diffi¬ 
culty  to  put  the  possibility  of  an  accident 
clearly  before  the  mind,  and  to  decide 
beforehand  what  ought  to  be  done  should 
the  accident  occur.  Thus  wound  up  in 
the  present  instance,  I  entered  the  water. 
Even  where  it  was  not  more  than  knee- 
deep,  its  power  was  manifest.  As  it  rose 
around  me,  I  sought  to  split  the  torrent 
by  presenting  a  side  to  it ;  but  the  insecu¬ 
rity  oT  the  footing  enabled  it  to  grasp  the 
loins,  twist  me  fairly  round,  and  bring  its 
impetus  to  bear  upon  the  back.  Further 
struggle  was  impossible;  and  feeling  my 
balance  hopelessly  gone,  I  turned,  flung 
myself  towards  the  bank  I  had  just  quit¬ 
ted,  and  was  instantly  swept  into  shallower 
water. 

The  oilcloth  covering  was  a  great  in¬ 
cumbrance  ;  it  had  been  made  for  a  much 
stouter  man,  and  standing  upright  after 
my  submersion,  my  legs  occupied  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  two  bags  of  water.  My  guide  ex¬ 
horted  me  to  try  again.  Prudence  was  at 
my  elbow,  whispering  dissuasion ;  but  tak¬ 
ing  everything  into  account,  it  appeared 


more  immoral  to  retreat  than  to  proceed. 
Instructed  by  the  first  misadventure,  I 
once  more  entered  the  stream.  Had  the 
alpenstock  been  of  iron,  it  might  have 
helped  me ;  but  as  it  was,  the  tendency  of 
the  water  to  sweep  it  out  of  my  hands 
rendered  it  worse  than  useless.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  clung  to  it  by  habit.  Again  the  tor¬ 
rent  rose,  and  again  I  wavered ;  but  by 
keeping  the  left  hip  well  against  it,  I  re¬ 
mained  upright,  and  at  length  grasi>ed  the 
hand  of  my  leader  at  the  other  side.  He 
laughed  pleasantly.  The  first  victory  was 
gained,  and  he  enjoyed  it.  “No  travel¬ 
ler,”  he  said,'“  was  ever  here  before.”  Soon 
afterwards,  by  trusting  to  a  piece  of  drift¬ 
wood  which  seemed  firm,  I  was  again 
taken  off  my  feet,  but  was  immediately 
caught  by  a  protruding  rock. 

We  clambered  over  the  boulders  to¬ 
wards  the  thickest  spray,  which  soon  be¬ 
came  so  weighty  as  to  cause  us  to  stagger 
under  its  shock.  For  the  most  part  no¬ 
thing  could  be  seen  ;  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  bewildering  tumult,  lashed  by  the  water, 
which  sounded  at  times  like  the  cracking 
of  innumerable  whips.  Underneath  this 
was  the  deep  resonant  roar  of  the  cata¬ 
ract.  I  tried  to  shield  my  eyes  with  my 
hands,  and  look  upwards ;  but  the  defence 
was  useless.  My  guide  continued  to  move 
on,  but  at  a  certain  place  he  halted,  and 
desired  me  to  take  shelter  in  his  lee  and 
observe  the  cataract.  *  I’he  spray  did  not 
come  so  much  from  the  upper  ledge  as 
from  the  rebound  of  the  shattered  water 
when  it  struck  the  bottom.  Hence  the 
eyes  could  be  protected  from  the  blinding 
snock  of  the  spray,  while  the  line  of  vision 
to  the  upper  ledges  remained  to  some 
extent  clear.  On  looking  upwards  over 
the  guide’s  shoulder,  I  could  see  the  water 
bending  over  the  ledge,  while  the  Terrapin 
Tower  loomed  fitfully  through  the  inter¬ 
mittent  spray  gusts.  We  were  right  under 
the  tower.  A  little  further  on,  the  cata¬ 
ract,  after  its  first  plunge,  hit  a  protube¬ 
rance  some  way  down,  and  flew  from  it  in 
a  prodigious  burst  of  spray ;  through  this 
we  staggered.  We  rounded  the  promon¬ 
tory  on  which  the  Terrapin  Tower  stands, 
and  pushed,  amid  the  wildest  commotion, 
along  the  arm  of  the  Horseshoe,  until  the 
boulders  failed  us,  and  the  cataract  fell  in¬ 
to  the  profound  gorge  of  the  Niagara  river. 

Here  my  guide  sheltered  me  again,  and 
desired  me  to  look  up ;  I  did  so,  and 
could  see,  as  before,  the  green  gleam  of 
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the  mighty  curve  sweeping  over  the  upper 
ledge,  and  the  fitful  plunge  of  the  water 
as  the  spray  between  us  and  it  alternately 
gathered  and  disappeared.  An  eminent 
friend  of  mine  often  speaks  to  me  of  the 
mistake  of  those  physicians  who  regard 
man’s  ailments  as  purely  chemical,  to  be 
met  by  chemical  remedies  only.  He 
contends  for  tlie  psychological  element  of 
cure.  By  agreeable  emotions,  he  says, 
nervous  currents  are  liberated  which  sti¬ 
mulate  blood,  brain,  and  viscera.  The 
influence  rained  from  ladies’  eyes  enables 
my  friend  to  thrive  on  dishes  which  would 
kill  him  if  eaten  alone.  A  sanative  effect 
of  the  same  order  I  experienced  amid  the 
spray  and  thunder  of  Niagara,  Quick¬ 
ened  by  the  emotions  there  aroused,  the 
blood  sped  healthily  through  the  arteries, 
abolishing  introspection,  clearing  the  heart 
of  all  bitterness,  and  enabling  one  to  think 
with  tolerance,  if  not  with  tenderness,  of 
the  most  relentless  and  unreasonable  foe. 
Apart  from  its  scientific  value,  and  purely 
as  a  moral  agent,  the  play,  1  submit,  is 
worth  the  candle.  My  companion  knew 
no  more  of  me  than  that  1  enjoyed  the 
wildness;  but  as  I  bent  in  the  shelter  of 
his  large  frame,  he  said,  “  I  should  like  to 
see  you  attempting  to  describe  all  this.” 
He  rightly  thought  it  indescribable.  The 
name  of  this  gallant  fellow  was  Thomas 
Conroy. 

We  returned,  clambering  at  intervals  up 
and  down  so  as  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
most  impressive  portions  of  the  cataract 
We  passed  under  ledges  formed  by  tabular 
masses  of  limestone,  and  through  some 
curious  openings  formed  by  the  falling 
together  of  the  summits  of  the  rocks.  At 
length  we  found  ourselves  beside  our 
enemy  of  the  morning.  My  guide  halted 
for  a  minute  or  two,  scanning  the  torrent 
thoughtfully.  I  said  that,  as  a  guide,  he 
ought  to  have  a  rope  in  such  a  place  ;  but 
he  retorted  that,  as  no  traveller  had  ever 
thought  of  coming  there,  he  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  rope.  He 
waded  in.  The  struggle  to  keep  himself 
erect  was  evident  enough ;  he  swayed, 
but  recovered  himself  again  and  again. 
At  length  he  slipped,  gave  way,  did  as  1 
had  done,  threw  himself  flat  in  the  water 
towards  the  bank,  and  was  swept  into  the 
shallows.  Standing  in  the  stream  near 
its  edge,  he  stretch^  his  arm  towards  me. 
I  retained  the  pitchfork  liandle,  for  it  had 
been  useful  among  the  boulders.  By 


wading  some  way  in,  the  staff  could  be 
made  to  reach  him,  and  I  proposed  his 
seizing  it.  “  If  you  are  sure,”  he  replied, 
“  that,  in  case  of  giving  way,  you  can 
maintain  your  grasp,  then  I  will  certainly 
hold  you.”  I  waded  in,  and  stretched  the 
staff  to  my  companion.  It  was  firmly 
grasped  by  both  of  us.  Thus  helped, 
though  its  onset  was  strong,  I  moved 
safely,  across  the  torrent.  All  danger 
ended  here.  We  afterwards  roamed 
sociably  among  the  torrents  and  boulders 
below  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  The  rocks 
were  covered  with  organic  slime  which 
could  not  have  been  walked  over  with 
bare  feet,  but  the  felt  shoes  effectually 
prevented  slipping.  We  reached  the  cave 
and  entered  it,  first  by  a  wooden  way 
carried  over  the  boulders,  and  then  along 
a  narrow  ledge  to  the  point  eaten  deepest 
into  the  shale.  When  the  wind  is  from 
the  south,  the  falling  wAter,  I  am  told,  can 
be  seen  tranquilly  from  this  spot ;  but 
when  we  were  there,  a  blinding  hurricane 
of  spray  was  whirled  against  us.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  I  went  behind 
the  water  on  the  Canada  side,  which,  I 
confess,  struck  me,  after  the  experiences  of 
the  morning,  as  an  imposture. 

Still  even  this  fall  is  exciting  to  some 
nerves.  Its  effect  upon  himself  is  thus 
vividly  described  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  jun. : 
“  On  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  the  rock,  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  met  us,  coming 
from  the  hollow  between  the  Falls 
and  the  rock,  which  drove  the  spray 
directly  in  our  faces  with  such  force 
that  in  an  instant  we  were  wet  through. 
When  in  the  midst  of  this  shower-bath, 
the  shock  took  away  my  breath  ;  I  turned 
back  and  scrambled  over  the  loose  stones 
to  escape  the  conflict.  The  guide  soon 
followed,  and  told  me  that  I  had  passed  the 
worst  part.  With  that  assurance  I  made 
a  second  attempt ;  but  so  wild  and  dis¬ 
ordered  was  my  imagination  that  when  I 
had  reached  halfway  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer.”* 

To  complete  my  knowledge  it  was 
necessary  to  see  the  Fall  from  the  river 
below  it,  and  long  negotiations  were 
necessary  to  secure  the  means  of  doing  so. 
The  only  boat  fit  for  the  undertaking  had 
been  laid  up  for  the  winter ;  but  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  through  the  kind  intervention  of 
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Mr.  Townsend,  was  overcome.  The 
main  one  was  to  secure  oarsmen  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  and  skilful  to  urge  the  boat 
where  I  wished  it  to  be  taken.  The  son 
of  the  owner  of  the  boat,  a  finely-built 
young  fellow,  but  only  twenty,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  sufficiently  hardened,  was  willing 
to  go ;  and  up  the  river  I  was  informed 
there  lived  another  man  who  would  do 
anything  with  the  boat  which  strength  and 
daring  could  accomplish.  He  came. 
His  figure  and  expression  of  face  certain¬ 
ly  indicated  extraordinary  firmness  and 
power.  On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  we  started,  each  of  us  being  clad  in 
oil-cloth.  I'he  elder  oarsman  at  once  as¬ 
sumed  a  tone  of  authority  over  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  struck  immediately  in  amid 
the  breakers  below  the  American  Fall. 
He  hugged  the  cross  freshets  instead  of 
striking  out  into  the  smoother  water.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  so,  and  he  replied 
that  they  were  directed  ouhvards,  not 
downwards.  The  struggle,  however,  to 
prevent  the  bow  of  the  boat  from  being 
turned  by  them,  was  often  very  severe. 

The  spray  was  in  general  blinding,  but 
at  times  it  disappeared  and  yielded  noble 
views  of  the  Fall.  The  edge  of  the  cata¬ 
ract  is  crimped  by  indentations  w-hich 
exalt  its  beauty.  Here  and  there,  a  little 
l)elow  the  highest  ledge,  a  secondary  one 
jets  out ;  the  water  strikes  it  and  bursts 
from  it  in  huge  protuberant  masses  of 
foam  and  spray.  We  passed  Goat  Island, 
came  to  the  Horseshoe,  and  worked  for  a 
time  along  the  base  of  it ;  the  boulders 
over  which  Conroy  and  myself  had 
scrambled  a  few  days  previously  lying 
between  us  and  the  base.  A  rock  was 
before  us,  concealed  and  revealed  at  inter¬ 
vals,  as  the  waves  passed  over  it.  Our 
leader  tried  to  get  above  this  rock,  first  on 
the  outside  of  it.  The  water,  however, 
was  here  in  violent  motion.  The  men 
struggled  fiercely,  the  older  one  ringing 
out  an  incessant  peal  of  command  and  ex¬ 
hortation  to  the  younger.  As  we  were 
just  clearing  the  rock,  the  bow  came 
obliquely  to  the  surge ;  the  boat  was 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  shot  with 
astonishing  rapidity  down  the  river.  The 
men  returned  to  the  charge,  now  trying  to 
get  up  between  the  half-concealed  rock 
and  the  boulders  to  the  left.  But  the 
torrent  set  in  strongly  through  this  chan¬ 
nel.  The  tugging  was  quick  and  violent, 
but  we  made  little  way.  At  length. 


seizing  a  rope,  the  principal  oarsman  made . 
a  desperate  attempt  to  get  upon  one  of  the 
boulders,  hoping  to  be  able  to  drag  the 
boat  through  the  channel ;  but  it  bumped 
so  violently  against  the  rock,  that  the  man 
flung  himself  back  and  relinquished  the  at¬ 
tempt. 

We  returned  along  the  base  of  the 
American  f'all,  running  in  and  out  among 
the  currents  which  rushed  from  it  laterally 
into  the  river.  Seen  from  below,  the 
American  Fall  is  certainly  exquisitely 
beautiful,  but  it  is  a  mere  frill  of  adorn¬ 
ment  to  its  nobler  neighbor  the  Horseshoe. 
At  timw  we  took  to  the  river,  from  the 
centre  of  which  the  Horseshoe  Fall  ap¬ 
peared  especially  magnificejit.  A  streak 
of  cloud  across  the  neck  of  Mont  Blanc 
can  double  its  apparent  height,  so  here  the 
green  summit  of  the  cataract  shining 
above  the  smoke  of  spray  appeared  lifted 
to  an  extraordinary  elevation.  Had  Hen¬ 
nepin  and  I^a  Hontan  seen  the  Fall  from 
this  position,  their  estimates  of  the  height 
would  have  been  perfectly  excusable. 

From  a  point  a  little  way  below  the 
American  h'all,  a  ferry  crosses  the  river  in 
summer  to  the  Canadian  side.  Below  the 
ferry  is  a  suspension  bridge  for  carriages 
and  foot-passengers,  and  a  mile  or  two 
lower  down  is  the  railway  suspension 
bridge.  Between  the  ferry  and  the  latter 
the  river  Niagara  flows  unruffled ;  but  at 
the  suspension  bridge  the  bed  steepens 
and  the  river  quickens  its  motion.  Lower 
down  the  gorge  narrows  and  the  rapidity 
and  turbulence  increase.  At  the  place 
called  the  “  Whirlpool  Rapids,”  I  esti¬ 
mated  the  width  of  the  river  at  300  feet, 
an  estimate  confirmed  by  the  dwellers  on 
the  spot.  When  it  is  rememljered  that  the 
drainage  of  nearly  half  a  continent  is  com¬ 
pressed  into  this  space,  the  impetuosity  of 
the  river’s  escape  through  this  gorge  may 
be  imagined.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Bierstadt,  the  distinguished  photographer 
of  Niagara,  I  should  have  quitted  the  place 
without  seeing  these  rapids ;  for  this,  and 
for  his  agreeable  company  to  the  spot,  I 
have  to  thank  him.  From  the  edge  of  the 
cliflf  above  the  rapids,  we  descended,  a 
little  I  confess  to  a  climber’s  disgust,  in  an 
“  elevator,”  because  the  effects  are  best 
seen  from  the  water  level. 

Two  kinds  of  motion  arc  here  obviously 
active,  a  motion  of  translation  and  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  .undulation — the  race  of  the  river 
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through  its  gorge,  and  the  great  waves 
generated  by  its  collision  with,  and  re¬ 
bound  from,  tlie  obstacles  in  its  way.  In 
the  middle  of  the  river  the  rush  and  tossing 
are  most  violent;  at  all  events,  the  im¬ 
petuous  force  of  the  individual  waves  is 
here  most  strikingly  displayed.  Vast  pyra¬ 
midal  heai)s  leap  incessantly  from  the 
river,  some  of  them  ith  such  energy  as  to 
jerk  their  summits  into  the  air,  where  they 
hang  suspended  as  bundles  of  liquid  sphe¬ 
rules.  The  sun  shone  for  a  few  minutes. 
At  times  the  wind  coming  up  the  river 
searcheil  and  sifted  the  spray,  carrying  away 
tlie  lighter  drops  and  leaving  the  heavier 
ones  behind.  Wafted  in  the  proper  di¬ 
rection,  rainbows  appeared  and  disap¬ 
peared  fitfully  in  the  lighter  mist.  In 
other  directions  the  common  gleam  of  the 
sunshine  from  the  waves  and  their  shat¬ 
tered  crests  was  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
complexity  of  the  action  was  still  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases, 
as  if  by  the  exercise  of  a  local  explosive 
force,  the  drops  were  shot  radially  from  a 
particular  centre,  forming  around  it  a  kind 
of  halo. 

The  first  impression,  and,  indeed,  the 
current  explanation  of  these  Rapids  is, 
that  the  central  bed  of  the  river  is  cum¬ 
bered  with  large  boulders,  and  that  the 
jostling,  tossing,  and  wild  leaping  of  the 
water  riiere  are  due  to  its  impact  against 
these  obstacles.  I  doubt  this  explanation ; 
at  all  events  there  is  another  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  to  be  taken  into  account.  Boulders 
derived  from  the  adjacent  clifis  visibly 
cumber  the  sides  of  the  river.  Against 
these  the  water  rises  and  sinks  rhyth¬ 
mically  but  violently,  large  waves  being 
thus  produced.  On  the  generation  of 
each  wave  there  is  an  immediate  com¬ 
pounding  of  the  wave  motion  with  the 
river  motion.  The  ridges,  which  in  still 
water  would  proceed  in  circular  curves 
round  the  centre  of  disturbance,  cross  the 
river  obliquely,  and  the.  result  is  that  .at 
the  centre  waves  commingle  which  have 
really  been  generated  at  the  sides.  In 
the  first  instance  we  had  a  composition  of 
wave  motion  with  river  motion ;  here  we 
have  the  coalescence  of  waves  with  waves. 
Where  crest  and  furrow  cross  each  other, 
the  motion  is  annulled ;  where  furrow 
and  furrow  cross,  the  river  is  ploughed  to 
a  greater  depth  ;  and  where  crest  and 
crest  a.d  each  other,  we  have  that  asto¬ 
nishing  leap  of  the  water  which  breaks  the 
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cohesion  of  the  crests,  and  tosses  them 
shattered  into  the  air.  From  the  water 
level  the  cause  of  the  action  is  not  so 
easily  seen;  but  from  the  summit  of  the 
cliff  the  lateral  generation  of  the  waves 
and  their  propagation  to  the  centre  are 
perfectly  obvious.  If  this  explanation  be 
correct,  the  phenomena  observetl  at  the 
WhirljKKil  Rapids  form  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  illustrations  of  the  principle  of  in/er- 
feretue.  The  Nile  “  cataract,”  Mr.  Huxley 
informs  me,  offers  examples  of  the  same 
action. 

At  some  distance  below  the  Whirlpool 
Rapids  we  have  the  celebrated  whirlpool 
itself.  Here  the  river  makes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  north-east,  forming  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  its  previous  direction.  The 
water  strikes  the  concave  bank  with  great 
force,  and  scoops  it  incessantly  away.  A 
vast  basin  has  been  thus  formed,  in  which 
the  sweep  of  the  river  prolongs  itself  in 
gyratory  currents.  Bodies  and  trees  which 
have  come  over  the  falls  are  stated  to  cir¬ 
culate  here  for  days  without  finding  the 
outlet.  From  various  points  of  the  cliffs 
above  this  is  curiously  hidden.  The  rush 
of  the  river  into  the  whirlpool  is  obvious 
enough ;  and  though  you  imagine  the 
outlet  must  be  visible;  if  one  existed,  you 
cannot  find  it.  Turning,  however,  round 
the  bend  of  the  precipice  to  the  north-east, 
the  outlet  comes  into  view. 

The  Niagara  season  had  ended ;  the 
chatter  of  sightseers  had  ceased,  and  the 
scene  presented  itself  as  one  of  holy  seclu¬ 
sion  and  beauty.  I  went  down  to  the 
river’s  edge,  where  the  weird  loneliness 
and  loveliness  seemed  to  increase.  The 
basin  is  enclosed  by  high  and  almost  pre¬ 
cipitous  banks — covered,  when  I  was 
there,  with  russet  woods.  A  kind  of  mys¬ 
tery  attaches  itself  to  gyrating  water,  due 
pierhaps  to  the  fact  that  we  are  to  some 
extent  ignorant  of  the  direction  of  its 
force.  It  is  said  that  at  certain  points  of 
the  whirlpool  pine-trees  are  sucked  down, 
to  be  ejected  mysteriously  elsewhere.  The 
water  is  of  the  brightest  emerald  green. 
The  gorge  through  which  it  escapes  is 
narrow,  and  the  motion  of  the  river  swift 
though  silent.  The  surface  is  steeply  in¬ 
clined,  but  it  is  perfectly  unbroken. 
There  are  no  lateral  waves,  no  ripples  with 
their  breaking  bubbles  to  raise  a  murmur, 
while  the  depth  is  here  too  great  to  allow 
the  inequality  of  the  bed  to  ruffle  the 
surface.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
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than  this  sloping  liquid  mirror  formed  by 
the  Niagara  in  sliding  from  the  whirlpool. 

The  green  color  is,  I  think,  correctly 
accounted  for  in  “  Hours  of  Exercise  in 
the  Alps.”  In  crossing  the  Atlantic  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  testing  the 'ex¬ 
planation  there  given.  Looked  properly 
down  upon,  there  are  portions  of  the  ocean 
to  which  we  should  hardly  ascribe  a  trace 
of  blue;  at  the  most  a  hint  of  indigo 
reaches  the  eye.  The  w'ater,  indeed,  is 
practically  black,  and  this  is  an  indication 
both  of  its  depth  and  its  freedom  from 
mechanically  suspended  matter.  In  small 
thicknesses  water  is  sensibly  transparent  to 
all  kinds  of  light ;  but  as  the  thickness  in¬ 
creases,  the  rays  of  low  refrangibility  are 
first  absorbed,  and  after  them  the  other 
rays.  Where,  therefore,  the  water  is  very 
deep  and  very  pure,  all  the  colors  are  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  such  water  ought  to  appear 
black,  as  no  light  is  sent  from  its  interior 
to  the  eye.  I’he  approximation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  this  condition  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  its  extreme  purity. 

Throw  a  white  pebble  into  such  water; 
as  it  sinks  it  becomes  greener  and  greener, 
and,  before  it  disappears,  it  reaches  a  vivid 
blue  green.  Break  such  a  pebble  into 
fragments,  each  of  these  will  behave  like 
the  unbroken  mass;  grind  the  pebble  to 
powder,  every  particle  will  yield  its  modi¬ 
cum  of  green ;  and  if  the  particles  be  so 
fine  as  to  remain  suspendeil  in  the  water, 
the  scattered  light  will  be  a  uniform  green. 
Hence  the  greenness  of  shoal  water.  You 
go  to  bed  with  the  black  Atlantic  around 
you.  You  rise  in  the  morning  and  find  it 
a  vivid  green  ;  and  you  correctly  infer  that 
you  are  crossing  the  bank  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  Such  water  is  found  charged  with 
fine  matter  in  a  state  of  mechanical  sus¬ 
pension.  The  light  from  the  bottom  may 
sometimes  come  into  play,  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  A  storm  can  render  the  water 
muddy  by  rendering  the  particles  too  nu¬ 
merous  and  gross.  Such  a  case  occurred 
towards  the  close  of  my  visit  to  Niagara. 
There  had  been  rain  and  storm  in  the 
upper-lake  regions,  and  the  quantity  of  sus¬ 
pended  matter  brought  down  quite  extin¬ 
guished  the  fascinating  green  of  the 
Horseshoe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  superb  than  the 
greeh  of  the  Atlantic  waves  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  favorable  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  color.  As  long  as  a  wave 


remains  unbroken  no  color  appears ;  but 
when  the  foam  just  doubles  over  the  crest 
like  an  Alpine  snow-cornice,  under  the 
cornice  we  often  see  a  display  of  the  most 
exquisite  green.  It  is  metallic  in  its  bril¬ 
liancy.  But  the  foam  is  necessary  to  its 
production.  The  foam  is  first  illuminated, 
and  it  scatters  the  light  in  all  directions ; 
the  light  which  passes  through  the  higher 
portion  of  the  wave  alone  reaches  the  eye, 
and  gives  to  that  portion  its  matchless 
color.  The  folding  of  the  wave,  pro¬ 
ducing,  as  it  does,  a  series  of  longitudinal 
protuberances  and  furrows  which  act  like 
cylindrical  lenses,  introduces  variations  in 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  materially 
enhances  its  l)eauty. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  genesis 
and  proximate  destiny  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  We  may  open  our  way  to  this 
subject  by  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
upon  erosion.  Time  and  intensity  are  the 
main  factors  of  geologic  change,  and  they 
are  in  a  cert.ain  sense  convertible.  A 
feeble  force  acting  through  long  periods, 
and  an  intense  force  acting  through  short 
ones,  may  produce  approximately  the 
same  results.  To  Dr.  Hooker  I  have  been 
indebted  for  some  samples  of  stones,  the 
first  examples  of  which  were  picked  up  by 
Mr.  Hackworth  on  the  shores  of  Lyell’s 
Bay,  near  Wellington,  in  New  Zealand. 
They  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Travers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute.  Unacquainted  with  their  origin, 
you  wquld  certainly  ascribe  their  forms  to 
human  workmanship.  They  resemble  flint 
knives  and  spear-heads,  being  apparently 
chiseled  off  into  faces  with  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  symmetry  as  if  a  tool  guided  by 
human  intelligence  had  passed  over  them. 
But  no  human  instrument  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  stones.  They  have 
been  wrought  into  their  present  shape  by 
the  wind-blown  sand  of  Lyell’s  Bay.  Two 
winds  are  dominant  here,  and  they  in  suc¬ 
cession  urged  the  sand  against  opposite 
sides  of  the  stone  ;  every  little  particle  of 
sand  chi|)ped  away  its  infinitesimal  bit  of 
stone,  and  in  the  end  sculptured  tliese 
singular  forms.* 

*  “The  stones,  which  have  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  works  of  human  art,  occur  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  various  sizes,  from  half  an  inch 
to  several  inches  in  length.  A  large  numl>er  were 
exhibited  showing  the  various  forms,  which  are 
those  of  wedges,  knives,  arrow-heads,  &c.,  and 
all  with  lharp  cutting  edges. 
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The  Sphinx  of  Egypt  is  nearly  covered 
up  by  the  sand  of  the  desert.  The  neck 
of  the  Sphinx  is  partly  cut  across,  not,  as 
I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Huxley,  by  ordinary 
weathering,  but  by  the  eroding  action  of 
the  fine  sand  blown  against  it.  In  these 
cases  nature  furnishes  us  with  hints  which 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  art ;  and 
this  action  of  sand  has  b^n  recently  turned 
to  extraordinary  account  in  the  United 
States.  When  in  Boston,  I  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Josiali  Quincey  to  see  the  action  of 
the  sand-blast.  A  kind  of  hopper  contain¬ 
ing  fine  silicious  sand  was  connected  with 
a  reservoir  of  compressed  air,  the  pressure 
being  variable  at  pleasure.  The  hopper 
ended  in  a  long  slit,  from  which  the  sand 
was  blown.  A  plate  of  glass  was  placed 
l)eneath  this  slit,  and  caused  to  pass  slowly 
under  it ;  it  came  cut  perfectly  depolished, 
with  a  bright  opalescent  glimmer,  such  as 
could  only  be  produced  by  the  most 
careful  grinding.  Every  little  particle  of 
sand  urged  against  the  glass,  having  all  its 
energy  concentrated  on  the  point  of  im¬ 
pact,  formed  there  a  little  pit,  the  depolished 
surface  consisting  of  innumerable  hollows 
of  this  description.  But  this  was  not  all. 
By  protecting  certain  portions  of  the  sur¬ 
face  and  exposing  others,  figures  and 
tracery  of  any  required  form  could  be 
etched  upon  the  glass.  The  figures  of 
open  iron-work  could  be  thus  copied ; 
while  wire  gauze  placed  over  the  glass  pro¬ 
duced  a  reticulated  pattern.  But  it  re¬ 
quired  no  such  resisting  substance  as  iron 
to  shelter  the  glass.  The  patterns  of  the 
finest  lace  could  be  thus  reproduced ;  the 
delicate  filaments  of  the  lace  itself  offering 
a  sufficient  protection. 

All  these  effects  have  been  obtained 
mth  a  simple  model  of  the  sand-blast  de- 


“  Mr.  Travers  explained  that,  notwithstanding 
their  artificial  appearance,  these  stones  were 
formed  by  the  cutting  action  of  the  wind-driven 
sand  as  it  passed  to  and  fro  over  an  exposed 
lK>ulder-hank.  He  gave  a  minute  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  varieties  of  form  are  produc¬ 
ed,  and  referred  to  the  effect  which  the  erosive 
action  thus  indicated  would  have  on  railway  and 
other  works  executed  on  sandy  tracts. 

"  Dr.  Hector  stated  that  although,  as  a  group, 
the  specimens  on  the  table  could  not  well  be 
mistaken  for  artificial  productions,  still  the  forms 
are  so  peculiar,  and  the  edges,  in  a  few  of  them, 
so  perfwt,  that  if  they  were  discovered  associated 
with  human  works,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
would  have  been  referred  to  the  so-called  ‘  stone 
period.’” — Extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Wellington  Philosophical  Society,  Feb.  9,  18^. 


vised  for  me  by  my  assistant.  A  fraction  - 
of  a  minute  suffices  to  etch  upon  glass  a 
rich  and  beautiful  lace  pattern.  Any  yield¬ 
ing  substance  may  be  employed  to  protect 
the  glass.  By- immediately  diffusing  the 
shock  of  the  particle,  such  substances 
practically  destroy  the  local  erosive  power. 
The  hand  can  bear  without  inconvenience 
a  sand-shower  which  would  pulverize 
glass.  Etchings  executed  on  glass  with 
suitable  kinds  of  ink  are  ai  ciirately  worked 
out  by  the  sand-blast.  In  fact,  within 
certain  limits,  the  harder  the  surface,  the 
greater  is  the  concentration  of  the  shock, 
and  the  more  effectual  is  the  erosion.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  sand  should  be 
the  harder  substance  of  the  two ;  corun¬ 
dum,  for  example,  is  much  harder  than 
quartz ;  still,  quartz-sand  can  not  only  de¬ 
polish,  but  actually  blow  a  hole  through  a 
plate  of  corundum.  Nay,  glass  may  be 
depolished  by  the  impact  of  fine  shot ;  the 
grains  in  this  case  bruising  the  glass  before 
they  have  time  to  flatten  and  turn  their 
energy  into  heat. 

And  here,  in  pas.sing,  we  may  tie  to¬ 
gether  one  or  two  apparently  unrelated 
facts.  Supposing  you  turn  on,  at  the 
lower  part  of  a  house,  a  cock  which  is  fed 
by  a  pipe  from  a  cistern  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  the  column  of  water,  from  the 
cistern  downwards,  is  set  in  motion.  By 
turning  off  the  cock,  this  motion  is  stop¬ 
ped  ;  and  when  the  turning  off  is  very 
sudden,  the  pipe,  if  not  strong,  may  be 
burst  by  the  internal  impact  of  the  water. 
By  distributing  the  turning  of  the  cock 
over  half  a  second  of  time,  the  shock  and 
danger  of  rupture  may  be  entirely  avoided. 
We  have  here  an  example  of  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  energy  in  time.  The  sand-blast 
illustrates  the  concentration  of  energy  in 
space.  The  action  of  flint  and  steel  is  an 
illustration  of  the  same  principle.  The 
heat  required  to  generate  the  spark  is  in¬ 
tense,  and  the  mechanical  action  being 
moderate,  must,  to  produce  fire,  be  in  the 
highest  degree  concentrated.  This  con¬ 
centration  is  secured  by  the  collision  of 
hard  substances.  Calc-spar  will  not  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  flint,  nor  lead  the  place  of 
steel  in  the  production  of  fire  by  collision. 
With  the  softer  substances,  the  total  heat 
produced  may  be  greater  than  with  the 
hard  ones ;  but  to  produce  the  spark,  the 
heat  must  be  intensely  localized. 

But  we  can  go  far  beyond  the  mere  de¬ 
polishing  of  glass ;  indeed,  I  have  already 
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said  that  quartz  sand  can  wear  a  hole 
through  corundum.  This  leads  me  to 
express  my  acknowledgments  to  General 
Tiighman,*  who  is  the  inventor  of  the 
sand-blast.  To  his  spontaneous  kindness 
I  am  indebted  for  some  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  his  process.  In  one  thick  plate  of 
glass  a  figure  has  been  worked  out  to  a 
depth  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  A 
second  plate  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  is  entirely  perforated.  Through  a 
circular  plate  of  marble,  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick,  open  work  of  the  most  intricate 
and  elaborate  description  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  It  would  probably  take  many  days 
to  perform  this  work  by  any  ordinary 
process ;  with  the  sand-blast  it  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  an  hour.  So  much  for  the 
strength  of  the  blast ;  its  delicacy  is  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  a  beautiful  example  of  line  engrav¬ 
ing,  etched  on  glass  by  means  of  the  blast.f 

This  power  of  erosion,  so  strikingly 
displayed  when  sand  is  urged  by  air, 
renders  us  better  able  to  conceive  its  ac¬ 
tion  when  urged  by  water.  The  erosive 
power  of  a  river  is  vastly  augmented  by 
the  solid  matter  cirried  along  with  it. 
Sand  or  pebbles  caught  in  a  river  vortex 
can  wear  away  the  hardest  rock ;  “  pot¬ 
holes”  and  deep  cylindrical  shafts  being 
thus  produced.  An  extraordinary  instance 
of  this  kind  of  erosion  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Val  Toumanche,  above  the  village  of  this 
name.  The  gorge  at  Handeck  has  been 
thus  cut  out.  Such  waterfalls  were  once 
frequent  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland ;  for 
hardly  any  valley  is  without  one  or  more 
transverse  barriers  of  resisting  material, 
over  which  the  river  flowing  through  the 
valley  once  fell  as  a  cataract  Near 
Pontresina  in  the  Engadin,  there  is  such 
a  case,  the  hard  gneiss  being  now  worn 
away  to  form  a  gorge  through  which  the 
river  from  the  Morteratsch  glacier  rushes. 
The  barrier  of  the  Kirchet  above  Mey- 

•  The  absorbent  power,  if  I  may  use  the 
nhrase,  exerted  by  the  industrial  arts  in  the 
United  States,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  rapid 
transfer  of  men  like  Mr.  Tilghman  from  the  life 
of  the  soldier  to  that  of  the  civilian.  General 
McClellan,  now  a  civil  engineer,  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  frequently  meeting  in  New  York,  is  a 
most  eminent  example  of  the  same  kind.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  indeed,  a  million  and  a  half  of 
men  were  thus  drawn,  in  an  astonishingly  short 
time,  from  military  to  dvil  life.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  nation  with  these  tendencies  can  have  no 
desire  for  war. 

t  The  sand-blast  will  be  in  operation  this  year 
at  the  Kensington  International  Exhibition., 
New  Series. — Vol.  XVTII.,  No.  i 


ringen  is  also  a  case  in  point.  Behind  it 
was  a  lake,  derived  from  the  glacier  of  the 
Aar,  and  over  the  barrier  the  lake  poured 
its  excess  of  water.  Here  the  rock  being 
limestone  was  in  great  part  dissolved,  but 
added  to  this  we  had  the  action  of  the 
solid  particles  carried  along  by  the  water, 
each  of  which,  as  it  struck  the  rock,  chip¬ 
ped  it  away  like  the  particles  of  the  sand¬ 
blast.  Thus’by  solution  and  mechanical 
erosion  the  great  chasm  of  the  Fensteraar- 
schlucht  was  formed.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  the  water  which  flows  at  the  bottoms 
of  such  deep  fissures  once  flowed  at  the 
level  of  what  is  now  their  edges,  and 
tumbled  down  the  lower  faces  of  the  bar¬ 
riers.  Almost  every  valley  in  Switzerland 
furnishes  examples  of  this  kind ;  the  un¬ 
tenable  hypothesis  of  earthquakes,  once  so 
readily  resorted  to  in  accounting  for 
these  gorges,  being  now  for  the  most  part 
abandon!^.  To  produce  the  Canons  of 
Western  America  no  other  cause  is  needed 
than  the  integration  of  effects  individually 
infinitesimal. 

And  now  we  come  to  Niagara.  Soon 
after  Europeans  had  taken  possession  of 
the  country,  the  conviction  appears  to 
have  arisen  that  the  deep  channel  of  the 
river  Niagara  below  the  falls  had  been 
excavated  by  the  cataract  In  Mr. 
Bakewell’s  “  Introduction  to  Geology,” 
the  prevalence  of  this  belief  has  been 
referretl  to :  it  is  expressed  thus  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Joseph  Henry  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Albany  Institute:*  “  In  viewing 
the  position  of  the  falls  and  the  features 
of  the  country  round,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this 
great  natural  raceway  has  been  formed  by 
the  continued  action  of  the  irresistible 
Niagara,  and  that  the  falls,  beginning  at 
Lewistown,  have,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
worn  back  the  rocky  strata  to  their  present 
site.”  The  same  view  is  advocated  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  by  Mr.  Hall,  by  M.  Agas¬ 
siz,  by  Professor  Ramsay,  indeed  by  al¬ 
most  all  of  those  who  have  inspected  the 
place. 

A  connected  image  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  cataract  is  easily  obtained. 
Walking  northward  from  the  village  of 
Niagara  Falls  by  the  side  of  the  river,  we 
have  to  our  left  the  deep  and  compara¬ 
tively  narrow  gorge  through  which  the 
Niagara  flows.  The  bounding  cliflfe  of 


*  Quoted  by  BakeweU. 
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this  gorge  are  from  300  to  350  feet  high. 
We  reach  the  whirlpool,  trend  to  the  north- 
cast,  and  after  a  little  time  gradually  re¬ 
sume  our  northward  course.  Finally,  at 
about  seven  miles  from  the  present  Falls, 
we  come  to  the  edge  of  a  declivity  which 
informs  us  that  we  have  been  hitherto 
walking  on  table-land.  Some  hundreds 
of  feet  below  us  is  a  comparatively  level 
plain,  which  stretches  to  Like  Ontario. 
The  declivity  marks  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  gorge  of  the  Niagara.  Here  the 
river  escaj)es  from  its  steep  mural  bounda¬ 
ries,  and  in  a  widened  beil  pursues  its 
way  to  the  lake  which  Anally  receives  its 
waters. 

The  fact  that  in  historic  times,  even 
within  the  memory  of  man,  the  fall  has 
sensibly  receded,  prompts  the  question, 
how  far  has  this  recession  gone  ?  At  what 
]>oint  did  the  ledge  which  thus  continually 
creeps  backwards  begin  its  retrograde 
course?  To  minds  disciplined  in  such 
researches  the  answer  has  been  and  will 
be,  at  the  precipitous  declivity  which 
crossed  the  Niagara  from  Lewiston  on 
the  American  to  Queenston  on  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  side.  Over  this  transverse  bar¬ 
rier  the  united  affluents  of  all  the  upper 
lakes  once  poured  their  waters,  and  here 
the  work  of  erosion  began.  The  dam, 
moreover,  was  demonstrably  of  suffleient 
height  to  cause  the  river  above  it  to  sub¬ 
merge  Goat  Island  ;  and  this  would  per¬ 
fectly  account  for  the  finding  by  Mr.  Hall, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  others,  in  the  sand 
and  gravel  of  the  island,  the  same  fluvia- 
tile  shells  as  are  now  found  in  the  Niagara 
river  higher  up.  It  w'ould  also  account 
for  those  deposits  along  the  sides  of  the 
river,  the  discovery  of  which  enabled  Lyell, 
Hall,  and  Ramsay  to  reduce  to  demon¬ 
stration  the  popular  belief  that  the  Nia¬ 
gara  once  flowed  through  a  shallow  val¬ 
ley.  . 

The  physics  of  the  problem  of  exca¬ 
vation,  which  I  made  clear  to  my  mind 
before  quitting  Niagara,  are  revealed  by 
a  close  inspection  of  the  present  Horse¬ 
shoe  Fall.  Here  we  see  evidently  that 
the  greatest  weight  of  water  bends  over 
the  very  apex  of  the  Horseshoe.  In  a 
passage  in  his  excellent  chapter  on  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  Mr.  Hall  alludes  to  this  fact. 
Here  we  have  the  most  copious  and  the 
most  violent  whirling  of  the  shattered 
liquid ;  here  the  most  powerful  eddies  re¬ 
coil  against  the  shale.  From  this  portion 


of  the  fall,  indeed,  the  spray  sometimes 
rises  without  solution  of  continuity  to  the 
region  of  clouds,  becoming  gradually  more 
attenuated,  and  passing  finally  through 
the  conditiou  of  true  cloud  into  invisible 
vapor,  which  is  sometimes  reprecipitated 
higher  up.  All  the  jihenomena  point  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  centre  of  the  river  as  the 
place  of  greatest  mechanical  energy,  and 
from  the  centre  the  vigor  of  the  gra¬ 
dually  dies  away  towards  the  sides.  The 
horseshoe  form,  with  the  concavity  facing 
downwards,  is  an  obvious  and  necessary 
consequence  of  this  action.  Right  along 
the  middle  of  the  river  the  apex  of  the 
curve  pushes  its  way  backwards,  cutting 
along  the  centre  a  deep  and  comparatively 
narrow  groove,  and  draining  the  sides  as 
it  passes  them.*  Hence  the  remarkable 
discrepancy  between  the  widths  of  the 
Niagara  above  and  below  the  Horseshoe. 
All  along  its  course,  from  Lewiston  Heights 
to  its  present  position,  the  form  of  the 
Fall  was  probably  that  of  a  horseshoe ; 
for  this  is  merely  the  expression  of  the 
greater  depth,  and  consequently  greater 
excavating  power,  of  the  centre  of  the 
river.  'I’he  gorge,  moreover,  varies  in 
width  as  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  river  varied,  being  narrowest  where 
that  depth  was  greatest. 

The  vast  comparative  erosive  energy  of 
the  Horseshoe  Fall  comes  strikingly  into 
view  when  it  and  the  American  Fall  are 
compared  together.  The  American  branch 
of  the  upper  river  is  cut  at  a  right  angle 
by  the  gorge  of  the  Niagara.  Here  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  was  the  real  excavator. 
It  cut  the  rock  and  formed  the  precipice 
over  which  the  American  Fall  tumbles. 
But  since  its  formation,  the  erosive  action 
of  the  American  Fall  has  been  almost  nil, 
while  the  Horseshoe  has  cut  its  way  for 
500  yards  across  the  end  of  Goat  Island, 
and  is  now  doubling  back  to  excavate  a 
channel  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  island. 
This  point,  I  have  just  learned,  has  not 
escaped  the  acute  observation  of  Professor 
Ramsay.f  The  river  bends ;  the  Horse- 

*  In  the  discourse  of  which  this  paper  is  a  re¬ 
port,  the  excavation  of  the  centre  and  drainage  of 
the  sides  was  illustrated  by  a  model  devised  by 
my  assistant,  Mr.  John  Cottrell. 

tHis  words  are: — “Where  the  body  of  water 
is  small  in  the  American  Fall,  the  edge  has  only 
receded  a  few  yards  (where  most  eroded)  during 
the  time  (hat  the  Canadian  Fall  has  receded  from 
the  north  corner  of  Goat  Island  to  the  innermost 
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shoe  immediately  accommodates  itself  to 
the  landing,  and  will  follow  implicitly  the 
direction  of  the  deepest  water  in  the  upper 
stream.  The  flexibility  of  the  gorge,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  is  determine<l  by  the 
flexibility  of  the  river  channel  above  it. 
Were  the  Niagara  above  the  P'all  sinuous, 
the  gorge  would  obediently  follow  its 
sinuosities.  Once  suggested,  no  doubt  geo¬ 
graphers  will  be  able  to  point  out  many 
examples  of  this  action.  The  Zambesi  is 
thought  to  present  a  great  difficulty  to  the 
erosion  theory,  because  of  the  sinuosity  of 
the  chasm  below  the  Victoria  Falls.  Bat 
assuming  the  basalt  to  be  of  tolerably  uni¬ 
form  texture,  had  the  river  been  examined 
before  the  formation  of  this  sinuous  chan¬ 
nel,  the  present  zigzag  course  of  the  gorge 
below  the  Fall  could,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  been  predicted,  while  the  sounding 
of  the  present  river  would  enable  us  to 
predict  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
erosion  in  the  future. 

But  not  only  has  the  Niagara  river  cut 
the  gorge ;  it  has  carried  away  the  chips 
of  its  own  workshop.  The  shale  being 
probably  crumbled  iS  easily  carried  away. 
But  at  the  base  of  the  fall  we  find  the  huge 
boulders  already  described,  and  by  some 
means  or  other  these  are  removed  down 
the  river.  'I'he  ice  which  fills  the  gorge 
in  winter,  and  which  grapples  with  the 
boulders,  has  been  regarded  as  the  trans¬ 
porting  agent.  Probably  it  is  so  to  some 
extent.  But  erosion  acts  without  ceasing 
on  the  abutting  points  of  the  boulders, 
thus  withdrawing  their  support  and  urg¬ 


ing  them  gradually  down  the  river.  Solu¬ 
tion  also  does  its  portion  of  the  work. 
That  solid  matter  is  carried  down  is  proved 
by  the  difference  of  depth  between  the 
Niagara  river  and  Lake  Ontario,  where 
the  river  enters  it.  The  depth  falls  from 
seventy- two  feet  to  twenty  feet,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  deposition  of  solid  matter 
caused  by  the  diminished  motion  of  the 
river.* 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  a  word  re¬ 
garding  the  proximate  future  of  Niagara. 
At  the  rate  of  excavation  assigned  to  it  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  namely,  a  foot  a  year, 
five  thousand  years  or  so  will  carry  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  far  higher  than  Goat  Isl¬ 
and.  As  the  gorge  recedes  it  will  drain, 
as  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  banks  right  ‘ 
and  left  of  it,  thus  leaving  a  nearly  level 
terrace  between  Goat  Island  and  the  edge 
of  the  gorge.  Higher  up  it  will  totally 
drain  the  American  branch  of  the  river ; 
the  channel  of  which  in  due  time  will  be¬ 
come  cultivable  land.  The  American 
Fall  will  then  be  transformed  into  a  dry 
precipice,  forming  a  simple  continuation 
of  the  cliffy  boundary  of  the  Niagara.  At 
the  place  occupied  by  the  fall  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  we  shall  have  the  gorge  enclosing 
a  right  angle,  a  second  w'hirlpool  being 
the  consequence  of  this.  To  those  who 
visit  Niagara  a  few  millenniums  hence  I 
leave  the  verification  of  this  prediction. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  if  the  causes 
now  in  action  continue  to  act,  it  will  prove 
itself  literally  true. — Macmillan's  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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In  the  year  1863,  shortly  after  the  last 
visit  paid  by  Mr.  Senior  to  Paris,  he  select¬ 
ed  from  his  journals  the  conversations 
which  threw  most  light  upon  the  character 
of  Louis  Napoleon. 

Many  of  them  were  with  statesmen  who 
are  still  playing  a  distinguished  part  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  and  could  not  therefore  be  publish¬ 
ed  with  the  names  of  the  speakers.  Thus 
their  chief  value  would  be  lost.  But  the 
same  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  book :  the  con¬ 
versations  with  Madame  R.,  a  lady  who 
was  brought  up  as  a  sister  with  the  Em- 


curve  of  the  Horseshoe  F'all.” — Quarterly  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Geologual  Society,  May  1859. 


peror,  and  who  continued  her  intimacy 
with  him  till  the  Qmp  d'etat,  which  she,  as 
a  woman  of  integrity,  and  a  staunch  Re¬ 
publican,  could  not  forgive. 

Mr.  Senior  made  her  acquaintance  in 
1854,  shortly  before  the  Crimean  War. 

February  17,  1854. — I  went'  in  the 
evening  to  Mdme.  Mohl’s  and  found  there 
Madame  R.  We  began,  of  course,  with 
the  letter  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Czar ; — 

“  It  was  Louis  Philippe,"  said  Madame 
R.,  “  that  made  Louis  Napoleon  un  homme 


*  Near  the  mouth  of  the  goree  at  Queenston, 
the  depth,  according  to  the  Admiralty  Chart,  is 
180  feet ;  well  within  the  gorge  it  is  132  feet. 
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de  ktires.  It  was  at  Ham  that  he  acquired 
the  habit  of  solitary  study  and  meditation. 
The  lesson  was  a  useful  one,  but  it  lasted 
too  long.  For  five  years  his  health  and 
mental  activity  were  unimpaired,  but  in 
the  sixth  he  began  to  droop.  He  would 
have  become  stupid,  jjerhaps  mad,  if  it 
had  continued.” 

“  I  have  always  suspected,”  I  said,  “  that 
the  French  Government  connived  at  his 
escape.” 

“  Your  suspicion,”  she  said,  “  was  per¬ 
fectly  unfounded.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  took  every  precaution  in  its  power 
to  prevent  it  If  you  like  I  will  tell  you 
the  whole  story. 

“  His  apartment  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
court;  on  each  side  of  the  door  was  a 
bench  on  which  sat  a  gendarme.  The 
sentinels  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress  allowed 
no  one  to  pass  without  calling  for  the  con¬ 
cierge  to  examine  him.  The  gendarmes 
and  the  concierge  were  well  acquainted 
with  his  features.  When  he  had  formed 
his  plans,  he  did  all  the  damage  he  could 
to  his  rooms,  and  then  complained  of  their 
dilapidated  state.  Some  workmen  were 
sent  in  to  repair  them.  His  servant  was 
allowed  to  go  to  a  neighboring  town,  about 
a  couple  of  miles  off,  to  buy  books  and 
execute  commissions,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  hire  a  one  horse  carriage,  which  he 
drove  himself.  Through  him  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  obtained  a  workman’s  dress,*  and 
could  have  a  carriage  to  meet  him.  The 
workmen  were  to  be  twenty-four  days  at 
work.  He  waited  till  the  twenty-third  to 
accustom,  «  he  says,  the  guards  to  see  the 
workmen  coming  and  going,  but  also,  I 
think,  from  his  habit  of  procrastination. 
At  length,  about  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the 
morning,  at  the  time  when  he  supposed 
the  two  gendarmes  would  be  at  breakfast, 
sitting  with  their  sides  to  the  door,  he  went 
out  with  a  plank  on  his  shoulder.  But  he 
was  five  minutes  too  late.  They  had  fin¬ 
ished,  and  thier  faces  were  towards  him. 
He  thought  himself  lost,  and  intentionally 
let  the  plank  strike  the  head  of  the  man  on 
his  right.  This  succeeded ;  the  man  who 
was  struck  thought  only  of  his  head — the 
other  ran  to  assist  him,  and  while  they 
were  abusing  him  for  his  awkwardness 
he  walked  on,  knowing  that  they  would 


*  This  workman’s  name  was  Badinguay,  hence 
one  of  the  nicknames  of  Louis  Napoleon. — M.  C. 
M.  S. 
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not'quit  their  posts  to  follow  and  recognise 
him.  The  soldier  at  the  gate  knew  him, 
smiled,  and,  without  calling  the  concierge, 
said,  ‘  Passez.’  A  hundred  yards  from  the 
gate  his  servant  met  him  with  the  carriage 
and  his  dog.  The  dog,  not  being  in  the 
secret,  leapt  on  him  with  great  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy.  This  was  seen  by  a  sentinel 
on  the  rampart,  who  knew  the  dog,  but 
he  was  as  discreet  as  the  man  at  the  gate 
had  been.  They  drove  straight  towards 
the  Belgian  frontier,  and  reached  it  in  about 
five  hours. 

•  “In  the  meantime  the  Commandant, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  Louis  Napoleon 
three  times  a  day,  came  to  pay  his  first 
visit  at  seven  o’clock.  Louis  Napoleon 
had  been  complaining  of  illness  for  some 
days,  and  his  physician,  who  was  in  the 
plot,  stopped  the  Commandant  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  and  begged  him  to  go  no  further, 
as  his  patient,  after  a  very  bad  night,  was 
sleeping.  The  Commandant  acquiesced, 
and  returned  at  two  for  his  second  visit. 
The  same  answer  was  given  :  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  was  still  sleeping.  ‘  This  is  very  seri¬ 
ous,’  said  the  Commandant.  *Do  you  appre¬ 
hend  danger  ?  ’  ‘I  do,’  said  the  physician, 

‘  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  quite  safe.’ 

‘  Then,’  said  the  Commandant  ‘  I  must 
send  a  telegraphic  message  to  Paris ; 
what  would  become  of  us  if  he  were  to 
die  in  our  hands  ?  And  for  that  purpose  I 
must  actually  see  him.’  ‘  You  can  see  him, 
of  course,’  said  the  physician,  ‘  but,  what¬ 
ever  the  danger  may  be,  and  I  have  not 
much  fear,  it  will  be  increased  if  you  wake 
him.’  ‘  Then,’  said  the  Commandant,  ‘  I 
will  sit  by  his  bedside  till  he  awakes  natural¬ 
ly,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  sending  to 
Paris.’  They  went  into  the  room  and  sat 
at  the  side  and  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in 
which  lay  a  figure  wrapped  in  bed-clothes 
and  a  nightcap,  with  its  face  to  the  wall. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Comman¬ 
dant  exclaimed,  *  I  do  not  see  him  breathe, 
he  must  be  dead.’  The  physician  was 
silent,  the  Commandant  turned  down  the 
clothes,  and  found  a  stuffed  figure. 

.  “Of  course  the  telegraph  was  set  to 
work,  and  pursuit  was  made  on  every  road 
— ^but  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  in  Belgium 
an  hour  before  he  was  missed.” 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1854. — I  called 
early  this  morning  on  Madame  R.  Her 
brother  is  the  architect  who  superintends 
the  works  at  the  Elys^e. 
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His  story  to  her  was,  that  at  seven  in 
the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empress  met  him  at  the  Elysde, 
and  she  told  him  that  she  must  give  a  ball 
on  Monday  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  doing  so  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  tliat  he  must  ready 
the  Elys^e  for  it. 

“  But,”  he  said,  “  there  are  3,000  cubic 
yards  of  stone  in  the  court,  there  is  no 
staircase,  the  walls  are  mere  wet  stone  and 
mortar,  nothing  in  fact  is  finished,  except 
the  roof ;  it  is  impossible and  he  looked 
towards  the  Emperor  for  protection. 
“  C’est  un  caprice  de  femme,”  said  the 
Emperor.  “  1  am  sure,”  said  the  Empress, 
“  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  you.”  So 
he  promised  it.  The  workmen  who  had 
gone  home  were  sent  for,  and  400  of  them 
were  kept  at  work  from  that  time  until 
Monday  evening,  when  the  ball  began. 
ITiey  were  well  fed,  and  a  little  brandy 
was  added  to  their  wine.  When  they  left 
off  they  had  been  at  work  for  nearly  eighty- 
two  consecutive  hours;  that  is,  from  the 
morning  of  Goo<l  Friday  until  the  evening 
of  Easter  Monday.  In  that  time,  besides 
fitting  up  the  existing  rooms,  they  had  built 
three  kitchens  and  a  new  ball-room  in  the 
garden,  90  feet  by  35,  and  30  feet  high. 
All  night  they  had  700  lamps,  and  thirty 
men  carrying  torches.  One  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties  was  the  presence  every  day  of  the 
Empress,  ordering,  interfering,  and  not  un¬ 
derstanding  technical  ol^ections.  On 
Monday  morning  the  Emperor  came.  He 
looked  with  dismay  at  the  court,  still  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  3,000  square  yards  of  stone, 
and  at  the  gap  where  the  staircase  was  to 
be.  Lacroix  then  explained  to  him  that 
he  meant  to  employ  these  vast  masses  of 
stone  in  building  up  a  vast  straight  outside 
staircase,  from  the  court  to  the  first  floor, 
protected  by  a  roof  of  glass.  This  was 
done  by  seven  o’clock  that  evening,  and 
while  it  was  doing,  400  loads  of  rubbish 
were  carted  out/  The  poor  architect  was 
nearly  killeil  by  the  incessant  worry,  want  of 
sleep,  and  fatigue.  “  He  seemed  to  me, 
yesterday,”  said  Madame  R.,  “  to  have 
gfown  ten  years  older  in  four  days. 

“It  is  remarkable,”  she  continued, 
“  that  while  this  was  going  on  in  the  house 
of  the  head  of  the  State,  the  head  of  the 
Church  was  publishing  from  every  pulpit 
in  Paris,  a  protest  against  Sunday  labor. 
'The  circular  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  on 
the  ‘  Repos  du  dimanche,’  which  was  read 


throughout  his  diocese  on  Easter  Sunday, 
denounces  such  labor  as  sacrilege  and 
cruelty,  as  insolently  disobedient  to  God, 
oppressive  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  de¬ 
grading  to  the  national  character.  The 
Archbishop  must  have  felt  secure  in  popu¬ 
lar  sympathy  when  he  ventured  to  choose 
such  a  moment  to  rebuke  his  most  Chris¬ 
tian  Majesty.  The  matter  seems  trifling, 
but  its  childish  recklessness  will  do  Celui- 
ci  *  great  mischief ;  not  the  less  because 
the  ball  was  given  to  an  English  Prince." 

yune  10,  1855. — I  breakfasted  with  the 
Mohls,  and  met  there  Madame  R.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  letters  were  mentioned,  and  some 
one  exj^essed  surprise  at  Louis  Napoleon’s 
having  allowed  a  work  so  injurious  to  the 
moral  character  of  his  uncle  to  ap{>ear. 

“  I  doubt,”  said  Madame  R.,  “  whether, 
supposing  him  to  have  moral  sense  suffi¬ 
cient  to  perceive  the  immorality  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  letters,  he  would  have  thought  that 
an  objection  to  their  publication.  He  is 
beginning  to  be  jealous  of  his  uncle.  He 
hopes  to  become  his  rival.  At  first  he 
was  satisfied  to  be  Augustus — now  he 
wishes  to  be  also  Caesar. 

“  He  has  mistaken,”  she  added,  “  his 
vocation.  He  aspires  to  be  a  statesman, 
perhaps  to  be  a  soldier — what  nature  in¬ 
tended  him  for  was  a  poet.  He  has  an 
inventive,  original,  and  powerful  imagina¬ 
tion,  which,  under  proper  training,  would 
have  produced  something  great.” 

“  Is  his  taste  good  ?”  I  asked.  » 

“  He  cannot  tolerate  French  poetry,” 
she  answered.  “  He  is  insensible  to  Ra¬ 
cine,  but  he  delights  in  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller.  The  great,  the 
strange,  and  the  tragic,  suit  his  wild  and 
somewhat  vague  habits  of  thought  and  his 
melancholy  temperament.  Of  the  fine  arts 
the  only  one  that  interests  him  is  archi¬ 
tecture,  probably  from  the  vastness  of  its 
products.  He  hates  music,  and  does  not 
understand  painting  or  sculpture. 

“  Among  the  mistakes,”  she  added, 
“  which  the  public  makes  with  respect  to 
that  family,  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  treat¬ 
ing  Jerome  as  an  unimportant  member  of 
it.  Jerome  has  as  much  courage  and  as 
much  ambition  as  Louis  Napoleon  himself. 
His  ambition,  however,  is  less  selfish,  for 
it  looks  towards  his  heir.  He  idolises  his 
son,  and  in  the  improbable  event  of  his 

*  Louis  Napoleon. — M.  C  M.  S- 
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surviving  Louis  Napoleon,  and  succeeding  sympathy  for  our  cause,  he  has  shown 


to  the  Crown,  he  will  endeavor  to  hand  it 
over  to  Prince  Napoleon.  But  he  will  not 
without  a  struggle  let  it  be  worn  by  a 
Bourbon,  or  broken  by  a  republic.  He 
will  fight,  and  fight  desperately,  for  the 
rights  of  the  Bonapartes — the  enemies  of 
that  family  ought  to  pray  that  he  may  die 
before  his  nephew." 

[Sebastopol  fell  in  Sept.,  1855,  and 
peace  was  proclaimed  on  March  31st, 
1856.— M.  C.  M.  S.] 

May  16, 1856. — I  called  on  Madame  R. 

“  I  believe,”  she  said,  “  that  war  is 
more  favorable  to  Celui-ci  than  peace." 

May  5,  1858. — I  called  on  Macfame  R., 
and  found  with  her  an  Italian,  a  man 
about  thirty-five. 

“Unless  Louis  Napoleon’s  character,” 
said  Madame  R.,  “  is  much  changed  since 
1852,  when  I  ceased  to  see  him,  it  is  little 
understood.  He  is  supposed  to  be  calm, 
unimpressionable,  decided,  and  obstinate. 
He  has  none  of  these  qualities,  except  the 
last,  and  even  his  obstinacy  sometimes 
deserts  him. 

“  I  have  known  him  build  castles  in  the 
air,  dwell  on  them  for  years,  and  at  last 
gradually  forget  them.  When  he  was 
young  he  had  two  fixed  ideas,  that  he  was 
to  be  Emperor  of  France,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  the  liberator  of  Italy,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that,  even  now,  he  has  abandoned 
the  l^ter.” 

“  If,”  said  the  Italian,  “  he  would  frank¬ 
ly 'declare  himself  favorable  to  Italian  lib¬ 
erty,  these  plots,  as  respects  the  Italians, 
would  cease.  We  care  nothing  for  his 
treachery  to  France,  or  for  his  usurpation, 
or  for  his  despotism.  These  are  the 
affairs  of  the  French,  in  which  we  do  not 
presume  to  interfere.  The  Italians  try  to 
kill  him  as  the  supjjorter  of  the  Pope,  the 
supporter  of  Austria,  and  the  enemy  of 
Italian  unity.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
would  meddle  with  him  if  he  were  merely 
neutral.” 

“  Has  not  his  treatment  of  Orsini,”  I 
said,  “done  him  good  with  the  liberal 
Italians?  Never  was  a  man’s  head  cut 
off  more  politely.  Short  of  pardon,  which 
was  impossible,  Orsini  had  everything  that 
he  could  wish.” 

“  It  has  done  him  good,”  answered  the 
Italian,  “  fur  a  time.  He  has  shown 


hostility  against  our  enemy.  He  has 
raised  our  hopes.  He  has  obtained  per¬ 
haps  a  respite.  But  if  he  disappoints 
those  hopes,  if,  in  order  to  court  the 
French  clergy,  he  continues  to  support  the 
Papal  tyranny  and  to  allow  the  Germans 
and  the  Bourbons  to  oppress  four-fifths 
of  Italy,  I  fear  that  it  will  not  be  more 
than  a  respite.” 

The  Italian  left  us,  and  Madame  R.  told 
me  his  history. 

“  He  is,”  she  said,  “a  Milanese  namerl 
C.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Milanese  revolution,  on  its  failure  emigrat¬ 
ed  to  Rome,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  French.  W’hen  we  entered,  Oudinot 
had  him  tried,  I  know  not  on  what  pre¬ 
tence,  by  a  court-martial.  He  was  acquit¬ 
ted  unanimously.  The  Pope,  or  the 
people  about  the  Pope,  prevailed  on 
Oudinot  to  appeal — a  thing  of  most  un¬ 
usual  occurrence,  when  the  acquittal  has 
been  unanimous.  He  was  tried  again, 
and  again  unanimously  acquitted.  The 
Pope  then,  admitting  that  the  French 
could  not  punish  C.,  required  him  to  be 
delivered  for  trial  and  punishment  to  the 
Roman  Tribunals,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  he  was  supported  by  M.  de  Rayneval. 
My  intimacy  with  Louis  Napoleon  then 
continued.  I  saw  him  and  told  C.’s  story. 
He  behaved  well,  as  he  usually  does  in 
individual  cases,  particularly  when  an  Ita¬ 
lian  is  concerned,  and  ordered  C.  to  be  re¬ 
leased  and  sent  to  France.  The  Roman 
authorities,  however,  were  so  bent  on 
seizing  him  that  they  managed  to  detain 
him  twenty  days  at  Civita  Vecchia,  while 
they  w'ere  intriguing  to  get  the  order  for 
his  discharge  reversed.  T'hey  failed — he 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  employed  on  the 
Credit  Mobilier.  He  has  so  much  influ¬ 
ence  among  his  countrymen,  that  Orsini, 
though  unacquainted  with  him,  named 
him  as  his  executor.  The  tribunals  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Orsini’s 
will,  but  have  allowed  C.  to  act  as  in  the 
case  of  an  intestacy.”  • 

“  You  say,”  I  said  to  Madame  R.,  “  that 
Louis  Napoleon  is  neither  calm,  unim¬ 
pressionable,  nor  decided.” 

“  I  do,"  she  answered.  “  He  has  a 
calm  crust,  but  furious  Italian  passions 
boil  beneath  it  As  a  child,  he  was  sub- 
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ject  to  fits  of  anger,  such  as  I  never  saw 
in  anyone  else.  While  they  lasted  he  did 
not  know  what  he  said  or  did. 

“  He  is  procrastinating,  undecided,  and 
irresolute.  Courage  he  certainly  has,  and 
of  every  kind,  physical  and  moral.” 

[Mr.  Senior’s  next  visit  to  Paris  took 
place  six  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
genta. — M.  C.  M.  S.] 

April 7%,  1859. — I  called  on  Madame  R. 

“Louis  Napoleon,”  she  said,  “is  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  war.  A  war  to  drive 
Austria  out  of  Italy,  in  which  he  should 
command,  has  been  his  dream  from  boy¬ 
hood.  He  said  to  me  once,  at  Ham,  ‘  I 
trust  that  some  day  I  shall  command  a 
great  army.  I  know  that  I  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  every 
military  quality.’ 

“‘  Is  not  experience,’  I  answered,  ‘  ne¬ 
cessary  ?’ 

“  ‘  Great  things,’  he  replied,  ‘  have  been 
done  by  men  who  had  very  little  of  it. 
By  Condd,  for  instance.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  me  to  die  in  the  belief  that  I 
am  fitted  to  be  a  great  general,  than  to 
risk  the  experiment.  But  I  will  try  it,  if  I 
can,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall  try  it.’ 

“  Then  the  war  relieves  him  from  an 
anxiety  which  pressed  on  him  from  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1858,  until  the  ist  of  January, 
1859 — the  fear  of  the  Carbonari.  He  has 
breathed  freely  only  since  he  could  give 
notice  to  them  that  he  had  accepted  their 
terms.” 

“  You  do  not  believe,  then,”  I  said,  “  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  negociations  ?” 

“  They  were  sincere,”  she  answered, 
“  so  far  that  if  Austria  would  have  sub¬ 
mitted  without  war,  to  a  sacrifice  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  Carbonari,  he 
would  have  accepted  it.  The  least  favora¬ 
ble  conditions  on  which  he  would  have 
remained  at  peace  with  her  would  have 
been  the  erection  of  Lombardy  and  Vene- 
tia  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  proba¬ 
bly  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  with  an 
Italian  army  and  ministry,  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Austria.  What  he  would 
have  liked  better  would  have  been  to  have 
put  those  provinces  under  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  Eugene’s  grandson..  This 
would  have  suited  Russia,  and  perhaps 
may  be  the  ultimate  solution.  But  I 
knmo  1  can  affirm  with  perfect  certainty 


that  he  is  resolved,  first,  that  they  shall 
not  remain  Austrian ;  and  secondly,  that 
they  shall  «^>/be  united  to  Piedmont.  He 
hates  Piedmont  asiconstitutional,  as  a  neigh¬ 
bor  too  strong  to  be  a  slave,  and  because  the 
king  has  treated  him  from  time  to  time 
somewhat  roughly.  As  to  the  freedom  or 
the  prosperity  of  these  provinces,  when 
once  they  cease  to  be  Austrian,  or  indeed 
os  to  the  welfare  of  any  part  of  Italy,  he 
is  utterly  indifferent.” 

•  •  •  •  • 

May  7,  1859. — I  called  on  Mdme.  R., 
and  gave  her  an  outline  of  my  interview 
with  Prince  Napoleon. 

“  When  the  Prince  thinks  that  the  great 
object  of  the  war  is  to  terminate  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  Austria  in  the  south  of 
.Italy,  he  gives  his  cousin  too  much  credit 
for  statesmanship;  that  may  be  one  of  his 
objects,  but  it  is  a  subordinate  one.” 

“  Subordinate,”  I  said,  “  to  his  fears  of 
assassination,  or  to  his  hopes  of  military 
fame  ?” 

“  Those  also,”  she  answered,  “  are  sub¬ 
ordinate  motives.  My  own  conviction 
is,  that  if  he  had  not  made  this  war  he 
would  have  been  assassinated ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  is  as  convinced  of  this  as  I  am. 
He  feels,  indeed,  his  danger,  and  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  it ;  but  he  has  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  attentat,  and  has  resumed, 
to  a  certain  extent,  his  fatalism. 

“  His  real  motive,  which  towers  high 
above  all  the  others,  is  his  hatred  of  Austria 
— a  hatred  bred  in  his  very  bones,  a  hatred 
which  began  in  his  early  infancy,  which 
was  fostered  during  all  his  early  childhood 
and  youth,  which  made  him  a  conspirator 
and  a  Carbonaro  when  most  boys  are 
thinking  only  of  their  games  or  of  their  les¬ 
sons. 

“On  the  24th  of  December,  1848,  a 
fortnight  after  he  had  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  called  on  him  at  the  request  of  the 
Italians  in  Paris, *to  ask  him  what  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  do  for  Italy. 

“  ‘  Tell  them,’  he  sai<l,  ‘  that  my  name  is 
Buonaparte,  and  that  I  feel  the  responsibi¬ 
lities  which  that  name  implies.  Italy  is 
dear  to  me ;  as  dear,  almost,  as  France ;  but 
my  duties  to  France, avant  tout.  I 
must  watch  for  an  opportunity.  For  the 
present  I  am  controlled  by  the  .Assembly, 
which  will  not  give  me  money  and  men 
for  a  war  of  sentiment,  in  which  France 
has  no  direct  immediate  interest.  But  tell 
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them  my  feelings  are  now  what  they  were 
in  — ;  and  repeat  to  them  that  my  name 
is  Buonaparte.’  ” 

“  Can  he  wish,”  I  said,  “  to  give  free  in¬ 
stitutions  to  Italy  ?” 

“  I  believe,”  she  answered,  “  that  he 
does.  I  believe  that  he  has  a  sympathy 
for  freedom ;  though,  where  he  himself  is 
concerned,  it  is  overruled  by  his  desire  of 
power.  He  likes  to  be  ab^lute  himself, 
but  he  wishes  all  who  are  not  his  subjects 
to  be  free. 

“  Then  he  desires  most  eagerly  every¬ 
thing  that  he  thinks  will  give  him  posthu¬ 
mous  fame.  Imagination  is  his  predomi¬ 
nant  faculty.  I  have  often  said  that  nature 
meant  him  to  be  a  poet.  He  would  have 
been  a  great  one.  Like  most  men  of  ima¬ 
gination,  he  lives  in  the  future.  As  a  child, 
his  desire  was  to  become  an  historical  cha¬ 
racter.  He  has  no  moral  sense;  he  does 
not  care  about  le  bien  ou  le  mal,  9a  lui  est 
dgal,  ou  plutdt  il  n’en  con^oit  pas  la  diffe¬ 
rence  ;  nor  does  he  care  much  about  pre¬ 
sent  reputation,  except  as  an  instrument. 
He  begins  now  to  expect  to  fill  as  many 
pages  in  history  as  his  uncle  has  done,  and 
he  hopes  that  they  will  be  brighter ;  at  least 
that  they  will  be  darkened  by  fewer  sha¬ 
dows.  And  if  he  believes,  as  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  think  he  does,  that  the  man  who 
founds  free  institutions  in  Italy  will  be 
praised  a  thousand  years  hence,  he  will  do 
it  He  will  do  it  if  he  hopes  that  history 
will  accept  it  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for 
his  having  destroyed  such  institutions  in 
France.” 

Sunday,  Afay  13,  i860. — I  called  on 
Mdme.  R. 

“The  Emperor’s  great  ambition  now,” 
she  said,  “  is  reputation  as  a  historian  and 
archaeologist.  He  is  writing  a  life  of  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar,  and  sp>ends  in  collecting  mate¬ 
rials  for  it  every  minute  that  he  can  spare.” 

“The  materials,”  I  said,““  lie  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  compass.” 

“Ay,”  she  answered,  “but  it  is  to  con¬ 
tain  an  essay  on  the  military  organization 
of  the  Romans,  and  a  generd  review  of  its 
progress,  from  the  tomb  of  the  kings  to  that 
df  the  emperors.  He  sent,  a  few  days  ago, 
for  M.  Maury,  of  the  Institut,  took  him  in¬ 
to  his  closet,  showed  him  the  materials 
which  he  had  got  together,  made  him  read 
what  he  had  written  of  an  introduction,  and 
asked  for  candid  criticism.  Maury  says 
that  it  was  well  done,  though  incomplete. 
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and  frankly  pointed  out  the  parts  requiring 
further  attention.” 

“  Can  he  read  Latin  ?”  I  asked. 

“ Fluently,”  said  Mdme.  R. ;  “and  Greek 
not  ill.  •  He  is  far  above  par  as  a  scholar.” 

“  I  supposeti  him,”  I  said,  “  to  be  idle. 
That  is  the  character  given  to  him  by  all 
his  ministers  and  secretaries  whom  I  have 
known,  and  I  have  known  several.” 

“  He  is  idle,”  said  Mdme.  R.,  “  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  administration.  He  hates  detail, 
and  he  hates  discussion.  But  he  is  fond 
of  study,  and  very  fond  of  writing.  His 
ministers  complain  that,  since  he  has  taken 
to  biography  and  antiquities,  they  cannot 
get  audience  or  even  signatures  from  him.” 

Monday,  May  21,  i860. — I  called  on 
Mdme.  R. 

I  told  her  that  I  heard  that  Naples  was 
intended  for  Prince  Napoleon, 

“  I  know  nothing  of  it,”  she  answered. 
“  What  would  England  say  ?” 

“We  cannot  wish,”  I  replied,  “to  see 
Buonaparte  viceroys  substituted  for  legiti¬ 
mate  sovereigns.  Do  you  think  that  Louis 
Napoleon  would  make  many  sacrifices,  or 
run  any  great  risks  for  such  a  purpose  ?” 

“  I  do  not  believe,"  she  answered,  “  that 
at  present  he  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
or  to  run  risks  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
Things  in  Italy  are  going  too  fast  for  him. 
His  policy  is  dilatory  and  expectative.  He 
has  often  said  to  me:  ‘  11  ne  faut  rien  brus- 
quer.  A  qui  attend  tout  anive  k  point,  k 
qui  va  trop  vite  tout  manque.’  ” 

“  The  malicious  world,”  I  said,  “  would 
call  that  a  sign  of  his  Dutch  blood.” 

“  The  world,”  she  said,  “  would  talk  non¬ 
sense.  He  has  not  a  drop  of  Dutch  blood. 
In  the  beginning  of  July,  1807,  Napoleon 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  Hortense 
and  Louis.  They  met  at  Montpelier,  and 
spent  three  or  four  days,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  in  quarrelling.  She  went  off  in  a  pet 
to  Bordeaux,  where  the  Emperor  was  on 
his  way  to  begin  the  seizure  of  Spain.  She 
passed  a  few  days  with  him,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  at  the  end  of  July  to  her  husband 
at  Montpelier.  He  has  many  little  bodily 
tricks  resembling  those  of  Louis.  Louis  ne¬ 
ver  looked  you  in  the  face ;  when  he  bowed 
it  was  not  like  anybody  else,  it  was  an  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  body  on  one  side.  He  kept 
his  hands  close  to  his  sides.  Loub  Napo¬ 
leon  has  all  these  peculiarities.  In  the  April 
of  the  following  year  Hortense  was  frighten¬ 
ed  and  taken  ill  suddenly,  and  Louis  Napo- 
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days  before  he  was  expected.  On  this 
pretext,  Louis,  in  1815,  tried  to  get  a  di¬ 
vorce,  but  of  course  failed.  He  was  jea¬ 
lous  of  Hortense,  bribed  all  her  servants  to 
watch  her,  and  often  said  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  :  ‘  Ce  n’est  pas  mon  enfant ;  ’  but  he 
was  half  mad,  and,  I  believe,  said  so  only 
to  tease  his  wife.  At  one  time  he  took 
possession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  became 
exceedingly  fond  of  him,  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  real¬ 
ly  doubted  his  legitimacy. 

“  Louis  Napoleon,  indeed,  was  an  at¬ 
tractive  child.  He  was  gentle  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  but  more  like  a  girl  than  a  boy.  He 
is  a  year  older  than  1  am.  He  was  shy, 
and  has  continued  to  be  so.  He  hates 
new  faces :  in  old  times  he  could  not  bear 
to  part  with  a  servant,  and  I  know  that  he 
has  kept  ministers  whom  he  disliked  and 
disapproved  only  because  he  did  not  like 
the  embarras  of  sending  them  away.  His 
great  pleasures  are  riding,  walking,  and, 
above  all,  fine  scenery.  I  remember  walk¬ 
ing  with  him  and  Prince  Napoleon  one 
fine  evening  on  Lansdowne  Hill,  near 
*  Bath.  The  view  was  enchanting.  He  sat 
down  to  admire  it.  ‘  Look,’  said  he,  ‘  at 
Napoleon,  he  does  not  care  a  farthing  for 
all  this.  I  could  sit  here  for  hours.’ 

“He  employed  me,  some  days  ago,  to 
make  inquiries  for  him  in  Germany  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  book.  Moquard  wrote 
me  a  letter  of  thanks.  Louis  Napoleon 
wrote  in  his  own  hand  these  words,  ‘  Ceci 
me  rappelle  les  bontds  qu’avait  Mdme.  R. 
pour  le  prisonnier  de  Ham.  Les  extremes 
se  touchent,  car  les  Tuileries  e’est  encore 
une  prison.’ 

“  VVhile  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  and  his 
own  brother  lived,  he  used  to  rejoice  that 
there  were  two  lives  between  him  and 
|X)wer.  What  he  would  have  liked  better 
than  empire  would  have  been  to  be  a  rich 
country  gentleman,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  to  enjoy  himself.” 

“  You  tell  me,”  I  said,  “  that  as  a  child, 
he  was  gentle  (doux).  Is  he  so  now  ?” 

“  In  appearance,”  she  answered,  “  for 
he  has  great  self-command ;  but  au  fond 
he  is  irritable.  He  is  also  very  pertina¬ 
cious,  at  least  in  his  opinions.  Hence  he 
hates  discussion,  it  annoys  him  and  never 
convinces  him.  He  cannot  bear  to  see 
people  ‘  triste  ’  or  discontented. 

•  •  •  * 

“  Here  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to 


tells  me  that  he  has  sent  to  me  all  his  re¬ 
maining  manuscripts  on  artillery,  and  all 
the  proof  sheets  of  the  printed  portion, 
and  begs  me  to  keep  them.  I  was  then  in 
Paris. 

“  The  instant  I  read  it,  I  said  to  my 
husband,  ‘  He  is  going  to  make  his  escape, 
he  is  making  me  his  literary  executrix.’ 

“  My  husband  liiughed  at  me.  Next 
morning  at  breakfast,  the  pai>ers  came  in. 
I  read  aloud, — 

“‘Yesterday  Louis  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte  made  his  escape  from  Ham.’ 

“  ‘  Bah  !  ’  said  my  husband,  ‘  you  are 
going  back  to  the  nonsense  which  you 
talked  yesterday.” 

“  I  repeated,  ‘  Yesterday  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  Buonaparte  made  his  escape  from 
Ham.’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  talk  stuff,’  said  my  husband. 

“  ‘  Read  it  yourself,’  I  answered. 

“The  next  day  I  got  this  letter  from 
him  in  London. 

“  ‘  I  need  not,’  he  writes,  ‘  tell  you  the 
details  of  my  escape,  as  you  have  them 
in  the  papers.  My  measures  were  so  well 
taken  that  in  eight  hours  I  was  in  Belgium, 
and  twelve  hours  after  in  London.  It 
seems  a  dream.  Take  care  of  my  manu¬ 
scripts  and  proofs.  The  first  volume  is 
finished,  and  may  be  printed  from  the 
proofs.’ 

“  Here  is  another  worth  hearing.  It 
was  written  from  London  in  1847,  in 
consequence  of  a  common  friend  having 
accused  him  of  personal  ambition. 

“‘In  all  my  adventures,’  he  says,  ‘I 
have  been  governed  by  one  principle.  I 
believe  that  from  time  to  time  men  are 
created  whom  I  will  call  providential,  in 
whose  hands  the  destinies  of  their  coun¬ 
tries  are  placed.  I  believe  myself  to  be 
one  of  these  men.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  may 
perish  uselessly.  If  I  am  right  Providence 
will  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  mission.  But, 
right  or  wrong,  I  will  persevere,  whatever 
be  the  difficulties  or  the  dangers.  Living 
or  dying,  I  will  serve  France.’  ” 

Here  M.  T.  C.  came  in  :  she  closeii  the 
book,  but  the  conversation  on  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  continued. 

“  My  first  introduction  to  him,”  said 
T.  C.,  “  was  in  1848,  when  I  was  prefect. 
He  was  then  deputy  and  remarkably  shy. 
The  first  time  that  he  demanded  la  parole, 
he  mounted  slowly  the  steps  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  looked  round  him  for  a  minute  or 
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two,  and  then  descende<l  without  having 
uttered  a  word.  Some  time  after  he  made 
a  second  attempt,  and  actually  spoke,  but 
very  badly.  I  gave  a  reception  to  the 
whole  assembly.  He  negociated  with  me 
about  his  coming  to  it.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  announced,  as  his  name  would  draw 
all  eyes  upon  him.  It  was  agreed  that  he 
should  come  early,  and  that  I  should  meet 
him  in  the  passage,  and  lead  him  in  with¬ 
out  his  name  being  mentioned — but  he 
never  came.” 

“  It  has  been  thought,”  said  Mdme.  R., 
“  that  he  was  playing  a  part ;  that  he  was 
pretending  to  be  stupid,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Papacy  pretends  to  be  dying. 

“  I  was  with  him,”  she  continued, 
“  when  the  Bill  of  the  31st  of  May,  1850, 
for  the  restriction  of  the  suffrage  was  in 
discussion.  ‘  I  hear,’  I  said,  ‘  but  I  do  not 
believe  it,  that  you  support  this  Bill.’ 

“  ‘  I  do,’  he  answered 

“  *  What,’  I  said,  ‘  you  the  child  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  do  you  support  a  limited 
suffrage  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  understand  nothing  about  it,’  he 
replied,  ‘  Je  perds  I’assembltfe.’ 

“  ‘  But,’  I  said,  ‘  you  will  perish  with 
the  Assembly.’ 

“‘Not  in  the  least,’  he  answered. 
‘  When  the  Assembly  goes  over  the  pre¬ 
cipice,  je  coupe  la  corde.’ 

“In  fact,”  said  T.  C.,  “ the  relations 
between  him  and  the  Assembly  were  such, 
that  one  or  the  other  must  have  perished.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  I  ’  said,  “  that  if 
Cavaignac  had  been  President  the  Re¬ 
public  might  hive  been  saved.” 

“  So  I  thought  at  the  time,”  answered 
T.  C.,  “  and  so  I  think  itow.  Much  de¬ 
pended  on  Thiers.  In  1849  I  was  Minister 
of  Finance.  Blanqui — not  the  conspirator, 
but  the  political  economist — came  to  ask 
me  to  call  on  'ITiiers,  and  see  whether  we 
could  come  to  an  arrangement  under 
which  Thiers  would  supj>ort  Cavaignac. 
I  said  that  Thiers  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
much  greater  man  than  I,  but  still,  as  he 
was  a  mere  private  ]>erson,  and  I  was  a 
minister,  he  ought  to  call  on  me.  Thiers 
is  proud  and  punctilious ;  he  would  not 
visit  me,  but  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
come  to  me  on  the  ministerial  bench,  and 
that  we  should  go  out  and  discuss  the 
matter  in  the  corridors.  We  had  a  long 
conversation,  but  it  ended  in  nothing.” 

“  What  caused  the  failure  ?”  I  aske<l. 
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“  He  imposed,”  said  T.  C.,  “  conditions 
which  we  could  not  accept.” 

•  *  •  • 

I  called  on  Mdme.  R.,  and  found  there 
M.  Maury,  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
He  is  assisting  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  work 
on  Julius  Caesar.  I  asked  after  its  pro¬ 
gress. 

“  Much,”  he  answered,  “  is  finished,  and 
the  materials  for  the  rest  are  collected.  He 
is  still  on  his  introduction,  and  is  now  at 
the  times  of  the  Gracchi.  But  some  sub¬ 
sequent  portions  are  completed,  particularly 
he  story  of  Catiline.” 

“  Catiline,”  said  Mdme.  R.,  “  was  always 
one  of  his  favorites.  He  maintained  that 
Cicero  and  Sallust  were  unjust  to  him.  At 
one  time  he  almost  thought  him  a  patriot 
incompris,  until  he  found  that  he  had  pil¬ 
laged  Africa  as  governor,  and  escaped  con¬ 
demnation  only  by  being  defended  by 
Cicero.” 

“  He  says,  with  truth,”  said  Maury, 
“that  if  Catiline  had  been,  as  Cicero 
makes  him  out,  a  mere  robber  who  wished 
to  bum  and  pillage  Rome,  he  would  have 
raised  the  slaves.  I'he  Kmperor  treats 
him  as  the  leader  of  a  political  party,  an' 
extreme  one,  a  mischievous  one,  but  not  a 
band  of  robbers  and  assassins.” 

“  Is  the  Emperor,”  I  asked,  “  still 
absorbed  in  his  literary  work  ?” 

“  As  much  as  ever,”  answered  Maury. 
“  To-day  when  I  entered  he  was  dictating 
a  portion  of  it.  He  thinks  much  more 
about  it  than  about  Italy.  He  does  not 
like  the  theatre,  excepting  sometimes  far¬ 
ces  that  amuse  him ;  he  cares  little  for 
society.  His  delight  is  to  get  to  his  study, 
put  on  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and 
work  at  his  history.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  scholar  is  he  ?”  I  asked. 

“In  Latin,”  answered  Maury,  “far 
above  the  average  of  educated  Frenchmen, 
perhaps  on  a  par  with  educated  English¬ 
men  ;  he  reads  without  difficulty.” 

We  continued  to  talk  about  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  after  Maury  had  left  us.  Mdme. 
R.  showed  me  a  vase  of  jade,  taken  from 
the  palace  in  Pekin.  When  sent  to  her 
the  day  before  yesterday  it  came  without 
the  cover.  This  morning  Thelera,  the 
Emperor’s  servant,  who  managed  his  escape 
from  Ham,  brought  her  the  cover.  “  The 
Emperor,”  he  said,  “  spent  all  yesterday 
in  looking  for  it.” 

“  He  is  a  strange  being,”  said  Mdme. 
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R. :  “  one  who  did  not  know  him  would 
think  that  he  had  enough  to  do  without 
wasting  a  day  in  looking  for  the  cover  of 
a  vase;  but  it  is  like  him.  His  mind 
wants  lieeping.  A  trifle  close  to  his  eyes 
hides  from  him  the  largest  object  at  a 
distance;  I  have  no  doubt  what  Thelem 
said  was  true,  and  that  he  did  spend  three 
or  four  hours  yesterday  hunting  for  the 
cover  of  that  vase.  He  wishe<l  to  send  it 
to  me,  and  for  the  time  that  wish  absorbed 
him." 

“  VVhat  are  your  relations  with  him 
now  ?"  I  asked. 

“  We  do  not  meet,"  she  answered,  “  but 
we  correspond.  I  am  his  intermediaire 
with  many  of  the  German  literati.  I  get 
for  him  information  for  his  book,  :is  I  did 
when  he  was  at  Ham  for  his  work  on 
Artillery.  AVe  lived  together,"  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  from  our  births  till  I  was  aliout 
fourteen,  and  he  about  fifteen.  During 
the  first  seven  years  of  this  time  he  was 
surrounded*  by  all  the  splendor  of  a 
court.  During  the  last  eight  years  he  was 
in  Germany,  looked  down  on  by  the 
Germans,  who  would  scarcely  admit  the 
Buonapartes  to  be  gentry,  and  would  call 
him  Monsieur  Buonaparte,  and  seeing  no 
one  but  his  mother  and  her  suite. 

“  Afterwards  he  lived  in  Italy  and  in 
Switzerland,  among  Italians  and  Swiss,  but 
never  with  French  people. 

“  His  long  exclusion  from  the  society  of 
the  higher  cla.sses  of  his  own  countrymen, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  higher 
classes  of  the  foreigners  among  whom  he 
resided,  did  him  harm  in  many  ways.  It 
is  wonderful  that  it  did  not  spoil  his  man¬ 
ners  ;  he  w’as  saved,  perhaps,  by  having 
alw'ays  before  him  so  admirable  a  model 
as  his  mother.  But  it  made  him  somewhat 
of  a  pan’enu,  what  you  would  call  a  tuft- 
hunter.  He  looked  up  to  people  of  high 
rank  with  a  mixture  of  admiration,  envy, 
and  dislike ;  the  more  difficult  he  found  it 
to  get  into  their  society,  the  more  he  dis¬ 
liked  them,  and  the  more  he  courted 
them." 

April  1 1,  i86i. — Mdme.  R.,  Mrs.  Grote, 
Mdme.  Mohl,  Circourt,  Target,  Duvergier, 
and  Lavergne  breakfasted  with  us. 

Circourt  told  us  that  he  had  acquired  a 
new  neighbor,  the  Emperor,  who  has 
purchased  Malmaison,  and  a  considerable 
tract  all  round  it,  and  is  busy  planting  and 
gardening. 


“  He  comes  to  Malmaison,”  said  Cir¬ 
court,  “  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  pointing 
out,  indeed,  writing  on  little  tickets  with 
his  own  hand,  the  place  for  every  shrub. 
He  is  a  most  considerate  purchaser ;  pays 
liberally,  and  is  anxious  that  no  one  shall 
suffer  inconvenience  by  removal.  A 
strange  contrast  to  the  indifference  with 
which  he  turns  tens  of  thousands  into  the 
streets  to  make  a  boulevard  or  a  square.” 

“  1  have  often  said  of  him,"  said  Mdme. 
R.,  “  qu’il  a  la  sensibility  dans  I’teil.  He 
is  deeply  affected  by  any  distress  that  he 
actually  sees ;  he  is  indifferent  to  any  that 
is  not  brought  before  him  in  detail.  One 
day  I  found  him  at  Ham  in  great  grief 
The  man  who  waited  on  him  had  died  the 
day  before,  leaving  a  wife  and  family  in  dis¬ 
tress.  .  ‘  I  gave  them,’  he  said  to  me,  ‘  300 
francs,  but  that  will  do  little.’ 

“  ‘  How  much  have  you  left  ?  ’  I  asked. 
‘  Sixty,’  he  answered.  ‘  I  can  manage 
with  that  for  a  fortnight,  until  my  next  re¬ 
mittances  come.  The  government  must 
lodge  and  feed  me.’  While  we  were  talk¬ 
ing,  the  man’s  daughter,  a  girl  of  about 
fourteen,  came  in  to  thank  him.  She  was 
weeping,  and  he  began  to  sob  too. 
Suddenly  he  went  to  his  escritoire,  took 
out  the  sixty  francs  that  he  had  left,  and 
gave  them  to  her.  ‘  It  is  lucky,’  I  said, 
‘that  I  have  100  francs  more  than  my 
journey  will  cost  me.’  So  I  gave  them  to 
him,  or  I  should  have  left  him  utterly 
penniless.” 

“  How  come  he  to  be  so  poor  ?”  I 
asked.  “  I  was  told  that  when  he  was 
taken  at  Boulogne  he  had  160,000  francs, 
which  were  deposited  with  the  maire,  and 
returned  to  him  after  his  trial  ?” 

“  He  had  much  more  than  that.’’ 
answered  Mdme.  R.  “  His  coat  was  lined 
with  bank  notes.  It  disappeared,  with  its 
contents;  but,  as  you  say,  the  160,000 
francs  were  returned  to  him.  He  sold,  too, 
almost  all  the  little  property  which  he  had ; 
but  nearly  all  went  in  buying  up  the  pen¬ 
sions  to  which  the  old  servants  of  his 
mother  were  entitled. 

“  He  said  to  them,  ‘  I  am  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  With  my  active 
habits,  imprisonment  will  kill  me  in  a  few 
years,  and  my  will  may  not  be  respected. 
You  had  better  take  the  value  of  your 
pension  while  I  am  allowed  to  pay  it  to 
you.’ 

“  Almost  all  that  remained  he  spent  in 
allowances  to  those  who  had  accompanied 
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him  in  his  expedition  and  were  in  different  doubt,  opposition ;  he  hates  restraint ;  but 


prisons.  Persigny  had  a  great  deal.  The 
result  was  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
imprisonment  he  was  very  p)Oor,  and  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  together 
the  money  necessary  for  his  escape." 

Monday,  April  7,  1862. — I  called  on 
Mdme.  R. 

We  talked  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

“  A  single  day,"  said  she,  "  changed  his 
character.  Until  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  he  was  mild,  unambitious,  im¬ 
pressionable,  affectionate,  delighting  in 
country  pursuits,  in  nature,  in  art,  and  in 
literature.  He  frequently  said  to  me,  not 
when  he  was  a  child,  but  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  and  twenty,  ‘  W'hat  a  blessing 
that  I  have  two  before  me  in  succession  : 
the  Due  de  Reichstadt  and  my  brother, 
so  that  I  can  be  happy  in  my  own  way, 
instead  of  being,  as  the  head  of  our  house 
must  be,  the  slave  of  a  mission.' 

“  From  the  day  of  his  brother’s  death, 
he  was  a  different  man.  I  can  compare 
his  feelings  as  to  his  mission  only  to  those 
which  urged  our  first  apostles  and 
martyrs.” 

“  What,"  I  asked,  “  is  the  sense  in  which 
he  understands  his  mission  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  devotion,”  she  answered,  “  first 
to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  then  to 
France.  It  is  not  personal  ambition. 
He  has  always  said,  and  I  believe  sin¬ 
cerely,  that  if  there  w-ere  any  better  hands 
to  which  he  could  transmit  that  duty  he 
would  do  so  with  delight. 

“  His  duty  to  his  dynasty  is  to  peqjetu- 
ate  it  His  duty  to  France  is  to  give  her 
influence  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home.” 

“  And  also,”  I  asked,  “  extension  of 
territory  ?” 

“  Not  now,”  she  answered,  “  I  will  not 
say  what  may  have  been  his  wi:;hes  before 
the  birth  of  his  son,  but  what  I  have 
called  devotion  to  his  dynasty,  is  rather 
worship  of  his  son.  One  of  his  besetting 
fears  is  the  revival  of  an  European  coali¬ 
tion,  not  so  much  against  France  as 
against  the  Buonapartes,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  proscription  of  the  family.” 

“  I  have  been  told,”  I  said,  “  that  he 
leans  towards  constitutionalism  as  more 
favorable  to  hereditar}'  succession  than  des¬ 
potism.” 

“  I  believe,”  she  answered,  “  that  to  be 
true,  and  that  it  is  the  explanation  of  his 
recent  liberalism.  He  hates,  without 


if  he  thinks  that  submitting  to  opposition 
will  promote  his  great  object,  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  his  dynasty,  he  will  do  so. 

“  He  would  -  sacrifice  to  that  object, 
Europe,  France,  his  dearest  friends,  and 
even  himself. 

“One  of  his  qualities — and  it  is  a 
valuable  one,  is  his  willingness  to  adjourn, 
to  change,  or  even  to  give  up  his  means, 
however  dear  they  may  be  to  him,  if  any 
safer  or  better  occur  to  him.''’* 

“Another  is  the  readiness  with  which 
he  confesses  his  mistakes.  His  last  con¬ 
fession,”  I  said,  “  was  perhaps  too  full  and 
too  frank.” 

“  So  I  think,”  said  Mdme.  R.,  “  but  by 
making  it  he  enjoyed  another  pleasure, 
that  of  astonishing.  He  delights  in  I’im- 
prdvu,  in  making  Europe  and  France,  and, 
above  all,  his  own  ministers  stare.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  act,  he  does  not  consult 
his  fiiends,  still  less  his  ministers,  and  per; 
haps  he  is  right,  for  they  would  give  him 
only  bad  advice ;  he  does  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  think  the  matter  over,  weigh  the 
op]X>sing  reasons,  strike  the  balance  and 
act  He  takes  his  cigar,  gives  loose  to  his 
ideas,  lets  them  follow  one  another  without 
exercising  over  them  his  will,  till  at  last 
something  pleases  his  imagination,  he 
seizes  it,  and  thinks  himself  inspired. 
Sometimes  the  inspiration  is  good,  as  it 
was  when  he  released  Abd  el  Kader, 
sometimes  it  is  very  bad,  as  it  was  when 
he  chose  the  same  time  for  opening  the 
discussion  of  the  address,  and  revealing 
the  state  of  our  finances.” 

“  C.,”  I  said,  “  treats  his  phlegm  as  his 
greatest  quality,  qu’il  ne  s’etonne  de  rien.” 

“  Did  C.,”  she  answered,  “  ever  describe 
to  you  his  fits  of  passion  ?” 

“  No,”  I  said. 

“  Probably,”  she  answered,  “  he  never 
perceived  them.  His  piowers  of  self-com¬ 
mand  are  really  marvellous.  1  have  known 
him  after  a  conversation  in  which  he  be¬ 
trayed  no  anger  break  his  own  furniture  in 
his  rage.  The  first  sign  of  rage  in  him  is  a 
swelling  of  his  nostrils,  like  those  of  an  ex¬ 
cited  horse.  Then  his  eyes  become  bright 
and  his  lips  quiver.  His  long  moustache 
is  intend^  to  conceal  his  mouth,  and  he 
has  disciplined  his  eyes.  When  I  first  saw 
him  in  1848  I  asked  him  what  was  the 

*  M.  de  Tocqueville  said  of  him,  "  //  sait 
rectUerl' — M.  C.  M.  S. 
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matter  with  his  eyes.  ‘  Nothing,’  he  said. 
A  day  or  two  after  I  saw  him  again.  They 
had  still  an  odd  appearance.  At  last  I 
found  that  he  had  been  accustoming  him¬ 
self  to  keep  his  eyelids  closed,  and  to  throw 
into  his  eyes  a  vacant  dreamy  expression. 

“  I  cannot  better  descril)e  the  change 
that  came  over  him  after  his  brother’s  death 
than  by  saying  that  he  tore  his  heart  out 
of  his  bosom,  and  surrendered  himself  to 
his  head. 

“  Once  I  found  him  reading  Hcrnani. 
‘  How  wonderfully  fine  it  is,’  he  said.  ‘  I 
know,’  I  said,  ‘  what  you  admire  in  it  It 
is  the  picture  of  a  man  driven  on  by  irre¬ 
sistible  destiny.  You  are  thinking  of  the 
Hemani  qui  n’est  pas  un  homme  comme 
les  autres.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,’  he  answered,  ‘  que  vous  m'avez 
bien  devine.’ " 

“  Pray  show  me,”  I  said,  “  the  passage 
to  which  you  referred.” 

“  He  took  down  the  TheAtre  de  Victor 
and  read  to  me  the  following  verses 
from  the  fourth  scene  of  the  third  act  of 
Hentani  — 

Tu  me  crois,  peut-^tre, 
Un  homme  comme  sont  tous  les  autres,  un  £tre 
Intelligent  qui  court  droit  au  but  quil  r£va; 
D^trompc-toi.  Je  suis  une  force  qui  va. 

Ok  vais-je  ?  Je  ne  sais,  mais  je  me  sens  pousse 
D’un  souffle  imp^tueux,  d’un  destin  insens^, 
J’avance  et  j’arance ;  si  jamais  je  m’arr6te. 

Si  parfois,  haletant,  j’ose  tourner  la  t£te 
Une  voix  me  dit — marche. 

“  Now,”  she  continued,  “  when,  as  he 
thinks,  his  mission  is  fulfilled,  his  former 
nature  is  returning.  He  is  becoming  mild 
and  affectionate.  Many  parts  of  his  dis¬ 
position  are  feminine.  He  adores  his  child 
with  the  affection  rather  of  a  mother  than 
of  a  father.  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
pictures  in  which  the  Virgin  is  looking  on 
the  infant  Jesus,  with  an  expression,  half 
love  and  h^f  worship.  The  boy  is  intelli¬ 
gent  and  serious,  no  common  child. 

“  On  the  whole  the  best  of  the  Buona¬ 
partes  is  the  Emperor,  and  as  I  said  before, 
power  is  improving  him,  notwithstanding 
ins  detestable  entourage.  He  is  a  bad 
judge  of  men,  he  is  shy,  he  hates  new  faces, 
he  hates  to  refuse  anything  to  any  body, 
and  he  keeps  about  him  men  unable,  and, 
if  they  were  able,  unwilling  to  give  him  ad¬ 
vice,  whose  only  object  is  to  plunder  him 
and  the  public  purse.” 

“  Do  you  agree,”  I  said,  “  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  that  he  is  sinking  in  public  es¬ 
timation  ?  ’ 


“  I  do,”  she  answered,  “  and  I  suspect 
that  he  feels  it  himself,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
that  he  is  trying  to  recover  himself  by  pro¬ 
moting  public  prosperity,  and  by  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  constitutional  government” 

“  I  expect,”  I  said,  “  when  I  am  here 
next  year  to  find  that  you  have  renewed 
your  old  relations  to  him.” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  she  answered.  “  When 
people  once  intimate  have  been  separated 
for  ten  years,  there  is  shyness  on  both  sides. 

“  In  the  mean  time  he  is  constantly 
writing  to  me.  On  the  jourde  tan,  though 
he  had  been  receiving  people  and  address¬ 
es  all  day,  he  found  time  to  send  me  a  note 
to  say  that  he  could  not  let  the  day  pass 
without  expressing  his  good  wishes. 

“  He  knows  too,  how  much  I  detest  his 
Idea  NapoUoniennes.  If  we  talk  it  must 
be  on  the  neutral  ground  of  his  Life  of 
Casar.  There  we  sliall  sympathise,  for  it 
is  very  good. 

“  From  time  to  time  he  is  absolutely  en¬ 
grossed  by  it.  And  he  has  all  the  help 
that  money  and  power  can  procure.” 

Sunday,  April  5,  1863. — Mdrae.  R. 
breakfasted  with  us. 

“  Every  time,”  I  said,  “  that  I  return  to 
Paris,  I  expect  to  find  you  reconciled  to 
the  Emperor.” 

“  At  last,”  she  answered,  “  you  are  right. 
On  the  5th  of  last  month  he  wrote  to  me 
to  say  that  for  twelve  years  I  had  refused 
to  see  him,  and  that  perhaps  I  should  per¬ 
sist,  but  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought 
that  he  might  die  before  I  had  embraced 
his  child.  That  the  next  day  the  boy 
would  be  seven  years  old.  Mdme.  Walews- 
ka  would  call  on  me  at  one  o’clock  on 
that  day,  and  that  he  could  not  avoid  in¬ 
dulging  a  hope  that  I  would  allow  her  to 
take  me  to  the  Tuileries.  I  could  not  re¬ 
fuse.  The  next  day  she  came  and  took 
me  thither.  As  we  entered  his  cabinet  the 
door  was  closed,  and  I  found  myself  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Em¬ 
press.  He  was  the  nearest  and  took  me 
by  the  hand.  He  stood  still  for  an  instant, 
then  ran  forward,  took  me  by  the  arm, 
threw  himself  on  my  neck  and  kissed  me. 
I  kissed  him,  and  we  all  of  us,  including 
the  Empress  and  Mdme.  Walewska,  be¬ 
gan  to  weep.  ‘  M^chante  femme,’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Emperor,  ‘  voilk  douze  ans 
que  tu  me  tiens  rigueur !  ’ 

“  Then  there  was  silence  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  broke  by  saying,  ‘  Je  crois  que  nous 
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ferions  mieux  de  nous  asseoir.*  He  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  the  Empress  and 
I  sitting  on  each  side,  and  Mdme.  Walews- 
ka  behind  the  Empress.  Then  again  there 
was  a  silence,  and  the  child  was  sent  for. 

“  I  took  him  in  my  arms  and  kissed  him. 
He  looked  astonished.  'ITie  Emperor  took 
him  between  his  knees,  and  told  him  to  re¬ 
peat  one  of  his  fables.  ‘  I  have  forgotten,’ 
the  boy  said,  ‘  the  ends  of  them  all.*  ‘  Then 
tell  us  the  beginning  of  one  of  them.’  ‘  I 
have  forgotten  the  beginning.’  ‘  Then  let 
us  have  the  middle.’  *  Mais,  papa,  oii 
commence  le  milieu  ?  ’ 

“  It  was  clear  that  he  would  not  show 
ofli  so  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  his  pony. 

“  ‘  Cette  dame,’  he  said  to  his  mother  in 
the  evening,  ‘  doit  avoir  6t6  tr^s-grande 
amie  de  papa,  ou  elle  ne  m’aurait  pas  em- 
brasse.’ 

“  The  child  had  broken  the  ice,  though 
still  there  was  some  restraint ;  but  it  wore 
ofi^  and  we  talked  as  familiarly  as  ever.  As 
I  went  he  said,  ‘J’esphre  que  tu  ne  me 
quittes  pas  pour  douze  ans.’ 

“  Since  that  time  I  see  him  or  the  Em¬ 
press  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  find  him 
in  the  evenings  alone  in  his  cabinet,  at 
work  on  his  Qtsar  ;  but  he  is  glad  to  break 
it  off,  and  to  talk  to  roe  for  hours  on  old 
times.  He  is  quite  unembarrassed,  for  his 
conscience  does  not  reproach  him — indeed, 
no  Buonaparte  ever  has  to  complain  of  his 
conscience. 

“  1  sometimes  forget  all  that'  has  passed 
ance  we  saw  one  another  for  the  last  time 
before  December  1851,  when  he  was  still  an 
innocent  man.  But  from  time  to  time  the 
destruction  of  our  liberties,  the  massacres  of 
1851,  the  deportations  of  1852,  and  the 
cruelties  which  revenged  the  Attentat  rise 
to  my  mind,  and  I  shrink  from  the  embrace 
of  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  of 
my  friends.” 

“Do  you  see  the  Empress  and  the 
child  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Constantly,”  she  answered.  “  The 
child  flies  into  my  arms,  and  the  Empress 
is  all  kindness  and  graciousness. 

“  She  is  a  Spaniard  ;  she  wants  know¬ 
ledge  ;  in  fact,  she  wants  education :  but 
she  is  very  seductive.  She  is  strict  with 
the  child,  and  manages  him  better  than  the 
Emperor  does;  who,  in  fact,  does  not 
manage  him  at  all. 

“  Ix>uis  Napoleon  is  slow  both  in  con¬ 
ception  and  execution.  He  meditates  his 
plans  long,  thinks  over  every  detail,  waits 


for  an  opportunity,  which,  when  it  comes, 
he  does  not  always  seize  :  he  often  keeps 
deferring  and  deferring  execution  until  exe¬ 
cution  has  become  impossible  or  useless. 
But  he  forgets  nothing  that  he  has  learned, 
he  renounces  nothing  that  he  has  planned. 

“  On  the  29th  of  January  1849,  six  weeks 
after  he  became  President,  he  intended  a 
coup  d'etat.  He  read  his  plan  to  Changar- 
nier,  and  the  instant  Changarnier  began  to 
oppose  it,  he  folded  up  the  paper  and  was 
silent. 

“  But  he  never  abandoned  it,  and  two 
years  and  a  half  afterwards  he  executed  it.” 

“  What,”  I  asked,  “  are  Louis  Napoleon’s 
habits  now  ?  ” 

‘  Worse  than  they  used  to  be,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “  He  rides  little,  walks  little,  and 
is  getting  fat.  He  hates  more  and  more 
the  details  of  business,  and  yet  is  more  and 
more  afraid  of  trusting  them  to  his  ministers. 
But  his  Casar  absorbs  and  consoles  him. 
He  said  to  the  bureau  of  the  Academy, 
when  they  came  to  announce  the  election 
of  Feuillet,  ‘  Je  travaille  k  me  rendre  digne 
de  vous.’  He  thought  at  one  time  of  offer¬ 
ing  himself  for  the  vacancy  made  by  Pas- 
quier.  He  intended  to  be  present  at  his 
own  reception,  and  to  read,  in  the  frightful 
academic  green  coat,  the  ^lof^e  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  to  characterise  the  nine  different 
governments  which  Pasquier  had  served. 

“  But,  with  his  habit  of  procrastination, 
he  has  delayed  his  candidature  till  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  Caesar  have  been  pub-» 
lished.  The  first  volume  is  ready,  and  he 
intended  to  publish  it  immediately  ;  but  the 
booksellers  tell  him  that  they  will  sell  better 
in  couples.  And  as  even  em|>erors  must 
submit  to  booksellers,  he  waits  till  the 
second  is  finished.” 

April  15,  1863. — Madame  R.,  thelCor- 
celles,  and  Lady  Ashburton  breakfasted 
with  us.  We  had  an  agreeable  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  I  d^  not  recollect  much  of  it. 

The  Corcelles  and  Madame  R.  seemed 
delighted  to  meet  again.  They  had  not 
seen  one  another  for  years.  I  remarked  to 
Madame  R.  that  1  h^  not  seen  at  Lady 
Mowley’s  great  party  in  celebration  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  marriage  more  than  three 
French  persons  that  I  had  ever  seen  before. 

“  The  Emperor,”  said  Madame  R.,  “  can¬ 
not  attract  an  aristocracy,  so  he  is  forced 
to  make  one.  Persigny  says  ’  nous  autres 
des  grandes  maisons,’ just  as  the  Emperor 
considers  himself  as  one  of  the  sacred 
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royal  caste.  If  his  aristocracy  is  not  of  the 
purest  blood,  it  is  at  least  rich.” 

“Have  you  seen  Michel  Chevalier’s  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Avenue  de  Tlmperatrice  ?  It  is 
to  cost  a  million.  Evans,  the  Emperor’s 
dentist,  has  become  a  millionaire.  He  had 
early  information  that  the  Avenue  de  I’lm- 
peratrice  was  to  be  created,  and  bought 
land  at  low  prices  which  is  now  worth  250,- 
000  francs  an  acre.  Persigny  is  building  a 
palace  at  Chamarand.” 

“  Not  out  of  his  savings,”  I  said,  “  for 
his  salary  as  minister  is  not  above  120,000 
francs,  and  as  senator  35,000,  and  he  must 
spend  the  whole.” 

“  Nor  does  he,”  said  Madame  R.,  “  do 
as  most  of  the  others  do,  steal  or  take  pots 
(U  vin.  T’he  Emjwror  gives  him  whatever 
he  wants.” 

April  20,  1863. — We  breakfasted  with 
Mdme.  R.,  and  met  there  Renan  and 
Maury,  librarian  of  the  Institute,  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  principal  assistant  in  his  Ufe  of 
Casar.  I  asked  Mdme.  R.  when  she  had 
last  seen  the  Emperor. 

“Yesterday,”  she  said.  “  It  is  arranged 
that  I  go  to  him  every  Sunday  at  hve,  and 
stay  till  a  qu.'irter  to  seven,  when  he  has  to 
dress  for  dinner,  but  often,  as  was  the  case 
yesterday,  he  keeps  me  much  longer,  and 
then  he  has  to  run  for  it,  that  he  may  not 
exhaust  the  patience  of  the  Empress  and 
of  the  chef.  He  delights  to  talk  to  a  per¬ 
son  not  bound  by  etiquette,  who  can  ques¬ 
tion  him  and  contradict  him  and  talk  over 
all  his  youth.  I  never  conceal  my  Repub¬ 
lican  opinions,  and  he  treats  them  as  the 
harmless  follies  of  a  woman. 

“  Yesterday  he  was  in  very  high  spirits. 
I  suspect  that  he  has  just  made  up  his 
mind  on  some  subject  that  has  been  teasing 
him.  He  dislikes  coming  to  a  decision, 
but  i>erhaps  for  that  very  reason,  when  he 
does  so,  he  feels  relieved  and  happy.  He 
may  have  decided  what  to  do  about  Poland, 
or  what  to  write  about  some  questionable 
anecdote  about  Caesar  or  when  the  elec¬ 
tions  shall  be. 

“  I  think  that  it  may  have  been  about 
Poland.  I  told  him  that  in  some  classes 
of  society,  I  found  an  opinion  that  the 
forcible  intervention  of  France  in  favor  of 
Poland  was  impracticable.  His  answer 
was,  ‘  P^i,  Ei.’  ” 

“  Seriously,”  I  asked,  “  or  contemptu¬ 
ously  ?” 

“  Laughingly,”  she  answered,  “  and 


contemptuously.  His  ‘  Ei,  Ei,’  may  have 
meant  nothing,  but  I  think  that  it  may 
have  meant  something.  There  certainly 
has  been  a  great  pressure  on  him  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  Polish  insurgents. 
There  are  the  wildest  ideas  as  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  importance  of  Poland.  The  war 
party  talks  of  a  Poland  twice  as  large  as 
Prussia,  and  one  third  more  populous, 
which  is  to  be  the  ally  of  P'rance,  and  her 
citadel,  interposcnl  between  Russia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Prussia,  a  check  on  them  all.  It 
affirms  that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to 
march  on  Poland  by  land,  and  that  the 
sight  of  the  first  P'rench  uniform  would 
raise  up  a  Puhsli  population  of  twenty 
millions. 

“  It  associates  Poland  with  the  proudest 
times  of  the  Empire.  The  Emeutiers  re¬ 
collect  that  the  Poles  have  always  fought 
by  their  sides — have  often  been  their  lead¬ 
ers,  and  sometimes  their  exciters.  The 
army  is,  as  it  always  is,  and  perhaps 
ought  to  be,  furious  for  war.  The  Catho¬ 
lic  {urty  hopes  to  make  a  religious  war. 
It  cares  not  what  damage  it  may  do  to 
the  country  if  it  can  do  good  to  the  Pope 
and  harm  to  the  Greek  Church  and  to  its 
schismatic  head.  Though  the  peasantry 
of  the  provinces  are  {lacific,  the  low  town 
population — and  it  is  the  population  of 
towns,  or  rather  of  Paris,  that  governs 
P'rance — is  always  warlike.  It  does  not 
suffer,  or  does  not  know  that  it  suffers,  the 
miseries  of  a  war,  and  it  delights  in  the 
excitement.  If  the  insurrection  be  put 
down  in  a  couple  of  months,  or  within 
three  months,  it  will  be  a  fait  accompli, 
and  be  forgotten.  But  if  it  lasts,  if  it  be 
carried  on  with  heroic  vigor  on  the  part 
of  the  Poles  and  with  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians,  a  force  will  be  put 
on  him  which  I  doubt  his  being  able  to 
withstand.  Again,  if  the  New  Chamber 
should  be  intolerable — and  no  one  knows 
how  it  may  act — he  may  dissolve  it,  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people  in  defence  of  Poland, 
and  flatter  them  by  promises  of  which  war 
must  be  the  result.  It  will  be  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  expedient,  but  he  is  accustomed  to 
rush  into  dangerous  enterprises,  and  to 
succeed  in  them. 

“There  is  one  subject,  however,  on 
which  he  has  not  decided,  and  that  is  the 
time  of  his  candidature  for  the  Academy. 
Pas<|uier’s  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up  on 
Thursday  next.  His  mind  is  still  set  on 
pronouncing  Pasejuier’s  ehge.  ‘  I  wish,’ 
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he  said  to  me,  ‘  that  I  could  get  some  one 
to  propose  me  as  a  candidate.’ 

“  ‘  That  is  not  the  practice,’  I  said. 
‘  The  candidate  presents  himself.’ 

“‘I  am  shy,’  he  answered.  ‘  If  my 
CtBsar,  or  even  the  first  volume  of  it,  had 
appeared,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  some 
claims ;  but  1  am  not  vain  enough  to 
think  that  what  I  have  published  as  yet, 
entitles  me  to  the  honor  of  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  literary  society  in  the 
world.  I  want  somebody  to  say  so  for 
me.  You  may  think  that  I  ought  to 
delay  my  candidature  till  the  Cctsar  has 
appeared.  But  I  know  now  whom  I 
should  succeed,  and  whose  elo^  I  should 
have  to  pronounce.  If  I  delay  I  may 
have  to  make  a  speech  in  praise  of  Feuil- 
let  or  of  Victor  Hugo.’ 

“  You,”  I  said  to  Maury,  “  have  read 
his  Coesar  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  Will  it 
give  him  a  claim  to  the  Academy  ?” 

“  I  think,”  said  Maury,  “  that  it  will. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  and  sagacious  re¬ 
search,  and  contains  passages  admirably 
written.  It  is  a  wonderful  improvement 
on  the'A/eW  Napoleoniennes" 

“  When  Louis  Napoleon,”!  said,  “  wrote 
the  Ideet  NapoUoniennes  he  was  already  a 
practised  writer.  He  had  been  for  years 
writing  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  journal  Le 
Piogrh.  It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  im¬ 
proves  much  after  he  is  fifty.  The  only 
instance  of  an  English  writer  that  I  recol¬ 


lect  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  v/hose  best 
work,  the  Lives  of  the  JWtSf  was  written 
after  he  was  seventy.” 

“  That  may  be  the  case,”  answered 
Maury,  “  in  England,  where  you  enjoy  a 
language  much  purer  from  arbitrary  re¬ 
straints  and  idioms  than  ours  is,  and  where 
you  prefer  the  substance  to  the  form.  La 
forme  is  our  idol.  It  resembles  cookery. 
The  best  meat  ill  cooked  is  uneatable. 
Inferior  meat  well  cooked  may  be  deli¬ 
cious. 

“  We  have  been  at  work  refining  our 
style,  introducing  into  it  des  malices  et  des 
deluatesses,  until  to  write  perfect  French  is 
the  acquisition  of  only  a  long  life.  Our 
best  writers,  Voltaire,  for  instance,  have 
gone  on  improving  till  they  died.  We 
spend  much  of  what  you  would  call  use¬ 
less  labor  on  it,  we  omit  ideas  worth  pre¬ 
serving  because  we  cannot  express  them 
with  perfect  elegance;  we  are  somewhat 
in  the  state  of  a  hian  speaking  a  foreign 
language,  qui  ne  dit  fas  ce  qu'tl  veut,  mais 
ee  qu'il peut ;  but  we  have  created  a  litera¬ 
ture  which  will  live,  for  it  is  the  style,  not 
the  matter,  which  preserves  the  book. 
Good  matter  ill  expressed  is  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  a  master  of  style,  and  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  readable  form,  and  then  the 
first  writer  is  forgotten.” 

[This  was  Mr.  Senior’s  last  conversation 
with  Madame  R.  They  never  met  again. 
— M.  C.  M.  S.] — Comhill  Magazine. 
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On  the  21st  of  December,  1872,  H.M.S. 
Challenger,  an  eighteen  gun  corvette,  of 
2000  tons  burden,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
harbor  for  a  three,  or  perhaps  four,  years’ 
cruise.  No  man-of-war  ever  left  that  fa¬ 
mous  port  before  with  so  singular  an  equip¬ 
ment.  Two  of  the  eighteen  sixty-eight 
pounders  of  the  Challengers  armament  re¬ 
mained  to  enable  her  to  speak  with  effect  to 
sea-rovers,  haply  devoid  of  any  respect  for 
science,  in  tlie  remote  seas  for  which  she 
is  bound  ;  but  the  main-deck  was,  for  the 
most  part,  stripped  of  its  warlike  gear,  and 
fitted  up  with  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  laboratories ;  photography  had 
its  dark  cabin  ;  while  apparatus  for  dredg¬ 
ing,  trawling,  and  sounding ;  for  photo¬ 


meters  and  for  thermometers,  filled  the 
space  formerly  occupied  by  guns  and^'gun- 
tackle,  pistols  and  cutlasses. 

The  crew  of  the  Challenger  match  her 
fittings.  Captain  Nares,  his  officers  and 
men,  are  ready  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  hydrography,  work  tlie  ship,  and,  if 
need  be,  fight  her  as  seamen  should ;  while 
there  is  a  staff  of  scientific  civilians,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Wyville  Thom¬ 
son,  F.R.S.,  (Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  Edinburgh  University  by  rights,  but  at 
present  detached  for  duty  in  partibus ) 
whose  business  it  is  to  turn  all  the  won¬ 
derfully  packed  stores  of  appliances  to  ac¬ 
count,  and  to  accumulate,  before  the  ship 
returns  to  England,  such  additions  to  na- 
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tural  knowledge  as  shall  justify  the  labor 
and  cost  involved  in  the  fitting  out  and 
maintenance  of  the  expedition. 

Under  the  able  and  zealous  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  Hydrographer,  Admiral 
Richards,  every  precaution  which  ex¬ 
perience  and  forethought  could  devise  has 
been  taken  to  provide  the  expedition  with 
the  material  conditions  of  success ;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  nothing  short  of  wreck 
or  pestilence,  both  most  improbable  con¬ 
tingencies,  couUl  prevent  the  ChalUtiger 
from  doing  splendid  .work,  and  opening 
up  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  sciehtific 
voyages. 

The  dispatch  of  this  expedition  is  the 
culmination  of  a  series  of  such  enterprises, 
gradually  increasing  in  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance,  which  the  Admiralty,  greatly  to 
Its  credit,  has  carried  out  for  some  years 
jiast ;  and  the  history  of  which  is  given  by 
Dr.  Wyville  Thomson  in  the  beautifully 
illustrated  volume  entitled  “  The  Depths 
of  the  Sea,”  published  since  his  departure. 

“  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1868,  my  friend  Dr. 
W.  B.  Cariienter,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  with  me  in 
Ireland,  where  we  were  working  out  together  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  Crinoids.  I 
had  long  previously  nad  a  profound  conviction 
that  the  land  of  promise  for  the  naturalist,  the 
only  remaining  region  where  there  were  endless 
novelties  of  extraordinary  interest  ready  to  the 
hand  which  had  the  means  of  gathering  them, 
was  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  I  had  even  had 
a  glimpse  of  some  of  these  treasures,  for  I  had 
seen,  the  year  before,  with  Prof.  Sars,  the  forms 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  dredged  ^  his 
son  at  a  depth  of  300  to  400  fathoms  off  the 
Loffoten  Islands.  I  propounded  my  views  to  my 
fellow-laborer,  and  we  discussed  the  subject 
many  times  over  our  microscopes.  I  strongly 
urged  Dr.  Carpenter  to  use  his  influence  at  head- 
ouarters  to  induce  the  Admiralty,  probably 
through  the  Council  of |  the  Royal  Society,  to 
to  gfive  us  the  use  of  a  vessel  proj^rly  fitted  with 
dr^ging  gear  and  all  necessary  scientific  appara¬ 
tus,  that  many  heavy  questions  as  to  the  state  of 
things  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  which  were 
still  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  might  be  definitely 
settled.  After  full  consideration.  Dr.  Carpenter 
promised  his  hearty  co-operation,  and  we  agreed 
that  I  should  write  to  him  on  his  return  to  Lon¬ 
don,  indicating  generally  the  results  which  I  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  sketching  out  what  I  conceived  to 
be  a  promising  line  of  inquiry.  The  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society  warmly  supported  the  proposal ; 
.-ind  I  give  here  in  chronological  order  the  short  and 
eminently  satisfactory  correspondence  which  led  to 
the  Admiralty  placingat  the  dispiosal  of  Dr.  Carpen¬ 
ter  and  myself  the  g^unboat  Lightning,  under  the 
command  of  Staff-Commander  May,  K.N.,  in  the 
summer  of  1868,  for  a  trial  cruise  to  the  North  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  to  the  much  wider  sur¬ 
veys  in  H.M.S.  Porcupine,  Captain  Calver,  R.N., 
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which  were  made  with  the  additional  association 
of  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  in  the  summers  of  the 
years  1869  and  1870.”  * 

Plain  men  may  be  puzzled  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson, 
not  being  a  cynic,  should  relegate  the 
“  Land  of  Promise  ”  to  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea;  they  may  still  more  wonder 
what  manner  of  “  milk  and  honey  ”  the 
Challenger  expects  to  find ;  and  their  per¬ 
plexity  may  well  rise  to  its  maximum, 
when  they  seek  to  divine  the  manner  in 
which  that  milk  and  honey  are  to  be  got 
out  of  so  inaccessible  a  Canaan.  I  will, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  give  some  answer 
to  these  questions  in  an  order  the  reverse 
of  that  in  which  I  have  stated  them. 

Apart  from  hooks,  and  lines,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  nets,  fishermen  have,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  made  use  of  two  kinds  of  imple¬ 
ments  for  getting  at  sea-creatures  which 
live  beyond  tide-marks — these  are  the 
“  dredge”  and  the  “  trawl.”  The  dredge 
is  used  by  oyster-fishermen.  Imagine  a 
large  bag,  the  mouth  of  which  has  the 
shape  of  an  elongated  parallelogram, 
and  is  fastened  to  an  iron  frame  of  the 
same  shape,  the  two  long  sides  of  this  rim 
being  fashioned  into  scrapers.  Chains  at¬ 
tach  the  ends  of  the  frame  to  a  stout  rope, 
so  that  when  the  bag  is  dragged  along  by 
the  rope,  the  edge  of  one  of  the  scrapers 
rests  on  the  ground,  and  scrapes  what¬ 
ever  it  touches  into  the  bag.  The  oyster- 
dredger  takes  one  of  these  machines  in  his 
boat,  and  when  he  has  reached  the  oyster- 
bed  the  dredge  is  tossed  overboard ;  as 
soon  as  it  has  sunk  to  the  bottom,  the 
rope  is  paid  out  sufficiently  to  prevent  it 
from  pulling  the  dredge  directly  upwards, 
and  is  then  made  fast  while  the  boat  goes 
ahead.  The  dredge  is  thus  dragged  along 
and  scrajies  oysters  and  other  sea-animals 
and  plants,  stones,  and  mud  into  the  bag. 
When  the  dredger  judges  it  to  be  full  he 
hauls  it  up,  picks  out  the  oysters,  throws 
the  rest  overboard,  and  begins  again. 

Dredging  in  shallow  water,  say  ten  to 
twenty  fathoms,  is  an  easy  operation 
enough  ;  but  the  deeper  the  dredger  goes, 
the  heavier  must  be  his  vessel,  and  the 
stouter  his  tackle,  while  the  operation  of 
hauling  up  becomes  more  and  more 
laborious.  Dredging  in  150  fathoms  is 
very  hard  work,  if  it  has  to  be  carried  on 
by  manual  labor ;  but  by  the  use  of  the 


*  “  The  De^jths  of  the  Sea,”  pp.  49-50. 
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donkey  engine  to  supply  power,*  and  of 
tlje  contrivances  known  as  “  accumula¬ 
tors,"  to  diminish  the  risk  of  snapping  the 
dredge  rope  by  the  rolling  and  pitching  of 
the  vessel,  the  dredge  has  been  worked 
deep)er  and  deej>er,  until  at  last,  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1869,  ’ IWcupine 

being  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Captain 
Calver,  her  commander,  performed  the 
unprecedented  feat  of  dredging  in  2,435 
fathoms,  or  14,610  feet,  a  depth  nearly 
equal  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
dredge  “  was  rapidly  hauled  on  deck  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
after  an  absence  of  7^  hours,  and  a  journey 
of  upwards  of  eight  statute  miles,"  with  a 
hundred  weight  and  a  half  of  solid  con¬ 
tents. 

The  trawl  is  a  sort  of  net  for  catching 
those  Ash  which  habitually  live  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  such  as  soles,  plaice, 
turbot,  and  gurnett.  The  mouth  of  the 
net  may  be  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  and 
one  edge  of  its  mouth  is  fastened  to  a 
beam  of  wood  of  the  same  length.  The 
two  ends  of  the  beam  are  supported  by 
curved  pieces  of  iron,  which  raise  the 
beam  and  the  edge  of  the  net  which  is 
fastened  to  it,  for  a  short  distance,  while 
the  other  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  net 
trails  upon  the  ground,  'i'he  closed  end 
of  the  net  has  the  form  of  a  great  pouch ; 
and,  as  the  beam  is  dragged  along,  the 
fish,  roused  from  the  bottom  by  the  sweep¬ 
ing  of  the  net,  readily  pass  into  its  mouth 
and  accumulate  in  the  pouch  at  its  end. 
After  drifting  with  the  tide  for  six  or  seven 
hours  the  trawl  is  hauled  up,  the  marketable 
fish  are  picked  out,  the  others  thrown 
away,  and  the  trawl  sent  overboard  for 
another  operation. 

More  than  a  thousand  sail  of  well-found 
trawlers  are  constantly  engaged  in  sweep¬ 
ing  the  seas  around  our  coast  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  supply  of  fish.  I'he 
difficulty  of  trawling,  like  that  of  dredging, 
rapidly  increases  with  the  depth  at  which 


*  The  emotional  side  of  the  scientific  nature  has 
its  singularities.  Many  p>ersons  will  call  to  mind 
a  certain  philosopher’s, tenderness  over  his  watch 
— “  the  little  creature” — which  was  so  singularly 
lost  and  found  again.  But  Dr.  W y  ville  Thomson 
surpasses  the  owner  of  the  watch  in  his  loving¬ 
kindness  towards  a  donkey-engine.  “  This  little 
engine  was  the  comfort  of  our  lives.  Once  or 
twice  it  was  overstrained,  and  then  we  pitied  the 
willing  little  thing,  panting  like  an  overtaxed 
horse.” 
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the  operation  is  performed ;  and,  until  the 
other  day,  it  is  probable  that  trawling  at 
so  great  a  depth  as  100  fitthoms  was  some¬ 
thing  unheard  of.  But  the  first  news  from 
the  Challetiget  opens  up  new  possibilities 
for  the  trawl. 

Dr.  Wy ville  ’rhomson  writes  {Nature, 
March  20,  1873) : — 

“  For  the  first  two  or  three  hauls  in  very  deep 
water  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  dredge  came 
up  filled  with  the  usual  ‘  Atlantic  ooze,’  tenacious 
and  uniform  throughout,  and  the  work  of  hours, 
in  sifting,  gave  the  very  smallest  possible  result. 
We  were  extremely  anxious  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  the  Fauna,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  distribution  of  the  higher  groups  ;  and 
after  various  suggestions  fur  modification  of  the 
dredge,  it  was  proposed  to  try  the  ordinary  trawL 
We  had  a  compact  trawl,  with  a  feet  beam, 
on  board,  and  we  sent  it  down  off  Cape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  at  a  depth  of  600  fathoms.  Tlie  experiment 
looked  hazardous,  but,  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
the  trawl  came  up  all  right  and  contained,  with 
many  of  the  larger  invertebrata,  several  fishes. 

.  .  .  After  the  first  attempt  we  tried  the  trawl 
several  times  at  depths  of  1090,  1525,  and  finally 
2125  fathoms,  and  always  with  success." 

To  the  coral-fishers  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  who  seek  the  precious  red  coral, 
which  grows  firmly  fixed  to  rocks  at  a 
depth  of  sixty  to  eighty  fathoms,  both  the 
dredge  and  the  trawl  would  be  useless. 
They,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  a  sort  of 
frame,  to  which  are  fastened  long  bundles 
of  loosely  netted  hempen  cord,  and  which 
is  lowered  by  a  rope  to  the  depth  at  which 
the  hempen  cords  can  sweep  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rocks  and  break  off  the  coral, 
which  is  brought  up  entangled  in  the 
cords.  A  similar  contrivance  has  arisen 
out  of  the  necessities  of  deep-sea  explora¬ 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  dredging  of  the  Por¬ 
cupine,  it  was  frequently  found  that,  while 
few  objects  of  interest  were  brought  up 
within  the  dredge,  many  living  creatures 
came  up  sticking* to  the  outside  of  the 
dredge-bag,  and  even  to  the  first  few  fa¬ 
thoms  of  the  dredge-rope.  The  mouth  of 
tVie  dredge  doubtless  rapidly  filled  with 
,  mud,  and  thus  the  things  it  should  have 
brought  up  were  shut  out.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience  Captain  Calver  devised  an 
arrangement  not  unlike  that  employed  by 
the  coral-fishers.  He  fastened  half  a  dozen 
swabs,  such  as  are  used  for  drying  decks, 
to  the  dredge.  A  swab  is  something  like 
what  a  birch-broom  would  be  if  its  twigs 
were  made  of  long,  coarse,  hempen  yarns. 
These  dragged  along  after  the  dredge  over 
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the  surface  of  the  mud,  and  entangled  the 
creatures  living  there — multitudes  of  which, 
twisted  up  in  the  strands  of  the  swabs,  were 
brought  to  the  surface  with  the  dredge. 
A  further  improvement  was  made  by  at¬ 
taching  a  long  iron  bar  to  the  bottom -of 
the  dredge  bag,  and  fastening  large  bunches 
of  teased-out  hemp  to  the  end  of  this  bar. 
These  “  tangles”  bring  up  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  such  animals  as  have  long  arms,  or 
spines,  or  prominences  which  readily  become 
caught  in  the  hemp,  but  they  are  very  de¬ 
structive  to  the  fragile  organisms  which  they 
imprison ;  and,  now  that  the  trawl  can  be 
successfully  worked  at  the  greatest  depths, 
it  may  be  expected  to  supersede  them  ;  at 
least,  wherever  the  ground  is  soft  enough  to 
permit  of  trawling. 

It  is  obvious  that  between  the  dredge, 
the  trawl,  and  the  tangles,  there  is  little 
chance  for  any  organism,  except  such  as  are 
able  to  burrow  rapidly,  to  remain  safely  at 
the  bottom  of  any  part  of  the  sea  which  the 
ChalUngfr\xnAtn&V.cs  to  explore.  And,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  scientific  ex¬ 
ploration,  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  learning 
what  the  population  of  the  depths  of  the 
sea  is  like  in  the  most  widely  different  parts 
of  tlie  world. 

And  now  arises  the  next  question.  I'he 
means  of  exploration  being  fairly  adequate, 
what  forms  of  life  may  be  looked  for  at  these 
vast  depths  ? 

'The  systematic  study  of  the  Distribution 
of  living  beings  is  the  most  modern  branch 
o(  Biological  Science,  and  came  into  exis¬ 
tence  long  after  Morphology  and  Physiology 
had  attained  a  considerable  development. 
This  naturally  does  not  imply  that,  from 
the  time  men  began  to  observe  natural 
phenomena,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  animals  and  plants  of  one  part  of 
the  world  are  different  from  those  in  other 
regions ;  or  that  those  of  the  hills  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  plains  in  the  same 
refion ;  or  finally  that  some  marine  crea¬ 
tures  are  found  only  in  the  shallows,  while 
others  inhabit  the  deeps.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  only  after  the  discovery  of  America 
that  the  attention  of  naturalists  was  power¬ 
fully  drawn  to  the  wonderful  differences 
between  the  animal  population  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  parts  of  the  new  world 
and  that  of  those  parts  of  the  old  world 
which  lie  under  the  same  parallels  of  lati¬ 
tude.  So  far  back  as  1667  Abraham 
Mylius,  in  his  treatise  Attimalium 


origine  et  migrations populorum,"  argues  that 
since  there  are  innumerable  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  America  which  do  not  exist  else¬ 
where,  they  must  have  been  made  and 
placed  there  by  the  Deity  :  Buffon  no  less 
forcibly  insists  upon  the  difference  between 
the  Faunae  of  the  old  and  new  world. 
But  the  first  attempt  to  gather  facts  of  this 
order  into  a  whole,  and  to  co-ordinate 
them  into  a  series  of  generalizations,  or 
laws  of  Geographical  Distribution,  is  not  a 
century  old,  and  is  contained  in  the  “  Spe¬ 
cimen  Zoologiae  Geographicae  Quadru- 
pedum  Domicilia  et  Migratioaes  sistens,” 
published,  in  1777,  by  the  learned  Bruns¬ 
wick  Professor,  Eberhard  Zimmermann, 
who  illustrates  his  work  by  what  he  calls  a 
“  Tabula  Zoographica,”  which  is  the  oldest 
distributional  map  known  to  me. 

In  regard  to  matters  of  fact,  Zimmer- 
mann’s  chief  aim  is  to  show  that  among 
terrestral  mammals,  some  occur  all  over 
the  world,  while  others  are  restricted  to 
particular  areas  of  greater  or  smaller  ex¬ 
tent;  and  that  the  abundance  of  species 
follows  temperature,  being  greatest  in  warm 
and  least  in  cold  climates.  But  marine  ani¬ 
mals,  he  thinks,  obey  no  such  law.  The 
Arctic  and  Atlantic  Seas,  he  says,  are  as 
full  of  fishes  and  other  animals  as  those  of 
the  tropics.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  cold 
does  not  affect  the  dwellers  in  the  sea  as  it 
does  land  animals,  and  that  this  must  be 
the  case  follows  from  the  fact  that  sea 
water,  “  propter  varias  quas  continet  bitu- 
minis  spiritusque  particulas,”  freezes  with 
much  more  difficulty  than  fresh  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  the  Equatorial 
sun  penetrates  but  a  short  distance  below 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Moreover,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Zimmermann,  the  incessant  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  rMss  of  the  sea  by  winds 
and  tides,  so  mixes  up  the  warm  and  the 
cold  that  life  is  evenly  diffused  and  abun¬ 
dant  throughout  the  ocean. 

In  1810,  Kisso,  in  his  work  on  the  Ich¬ 
thyology  of  Nice,  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  has  since  been  termed  “  bathymetri¬ 
cal  ”  distribution,  or  distribution  in  depth, 
by  showing  that  regions  of  the  sea  bottom 
of  different  depths  could  be  distinguished 
by  the  fishes  which  inhabit  them.  There 
was  the  littoral  region  between  tide  marks 
with  its  sand-eels,  pipe  fishes,  and  blen- 
nies:  the  seaweed  region,  extending  from 
low  water-mark  to  a  depth  of  450  feet, 
with  its  wrasses,  rays,  and  flat  fish ;  and  the 
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(Uep-sea  region,  from  450  feet  to  1500  feet 
or  more,  with  its  file-fish,  sharks,  gurnards, 
cod,  and  sword-fish. 

More  than  twenty  years  later,  MM.  Au- 
douin  and  Milne  Edwards  carried  out  the 
principle  of  distinguishing  the  Faunae  of 
different  zones  of  depth  much  more  minute¬ 
ly,  in  their  “  Recherches  pour  servir  hl’His- 
toire  Naturelle  du  Littoral  de  la  France,” 
published  in  1832. 

They  divide  the  area  included  between 
highwater-mark  and  lowwater-mark  of 
spring  tides  (which  is  verj'  extensive,  on 
account  ofithe  great  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
on  the  Normandy  coast  about  St.  Malo, 
where  their  observations  were  made)  into 
four  zones,  each  chai]acterized  by  its  pecu¬ 
liar  invertebrate  inhabitants.  Beyond  the 
fourth  region  they  distinguished  a  fifth, 
which  is  never  uncovered,  and  is  inhabited 
by  oysters,  scallops,  and  large  starfishes 
and  other  animals.  Beyond  this  they 
seem  to  think  that  animal  life  is  absent.* 

Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  were  the 
first  to  see  the  importance  of  the  bearing 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
marine  animals  are  distributed  in  depth, 
on  geology.  They  suggest  that,  by  this 
means,  it  will  be  possible  to  judge  whether 
a  fossiliferous  stratum  was  formed  upon  the 
shore  of  an  ancient  sea,  and  even  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  was  deposited  in  shallower 
or  deeper  water  on  that  shore ;  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  shells  of  animals  which  live  in  differ¬ 
ent  zones  of  depth  will  prove  that  the  shells 
have  been  transported  into  the  position  in 
which  they  are  found ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  shells  in  a  deposit 
will  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
waters  in  which  it  was  formed  were  devoid 
of  animal  inhabitants,  inasmuch  as  they 
might  have  been  only  too  deep  for  habita¬ 
tion. 

The  new  line  of  investigation  thus  opened 
by  the  French  naturalists  was  followed  up  by 
the  Norwegian,  Sars,  in  1835,  by  Edward 
Forbes,  in  our  own  country,  in  1840,!  and 


*  “  Enfin  plot  has  encore,  c’est-i-dire  alors  loin 
des  odtes,fle  fond  des  eaux  ne  paralt  plus  ftre 
habits,  du  rnmns  dans  nos  mers,  par  aurun  de  cea 
animaux”  (L  c.  tom.  i.  p.  237).  The  “  ces 
animaux”  leaves  the  meaning  of  the  authors 
doulufiil. 

t  In  the  paper  in  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Survey’ 
cited  further  on,  Forbes  writes  : 

“  In  an  essay  *  On  the  Association  of  Mollusca  on 
the  British  Coasts,  considered  with  reference  to 
Pleistocene  Geology,’  printed  in  [the  ‘  Edinburgh 
Academic  AifhuaT’  for]  1840,  I  described  the 


by  (Ersted,  in  Denmark,  a  few  years  later. 
The  genius  of  Forbes,  combined  with  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  botany,  inverte¬ 
brate  zoology,  and  geology,  enabled  him 
to  do  more  than  any  of  his  compeers  in 
bringing  the  importance  of  distribution  in 
depth  into  notice;  and  his  researches  in 
the  iEgean  Sea,  and  still  more  his  remarka¬ 
ble  paper  “  On  the  Geological  Relations  of 
the  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British 
Isles,”  published  in  1846,  in  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  attracted  univer¬ 
sal  attention. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands, 
Forbes  distinguishes  four  zones  or  regions, 
the  Littoral  (between  tide  marks),  the 
Laminarian  (between  lowwater-mark  and 
15  fathoms),  the  Coralline  (from  15  to  50 
fathoms),  and  the  Deep  sea  or  Coral  region 
(from  50  fathoms  to  beyond  100  fathoms). 
But,  in  the  deeper  waters  of  the  yEgean 
Sea,  between  the  shore  and  a  depth  of  300 
fathoms,  Forbes  was  able  to  make  out  no 
fewer  than  eight  zones  of  life,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  number  and  variety  of  forms 
gradually  diminished ;  until,  beyond  300 
fiuhoms,  life  disappeared  altogether.  Hence 
it  appeared  as  if  descent  in  the  sea  had 
much  the  same  effect  on  life,  as  ascent  on 
land.  Recent  investigations  appear 'to 
show  that  Forbes  was  right  enough  in  his 
classification  of  the  facts  of  distribution  in 
depth  as  they  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
.lEgean  ;  and  though,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
one  or  two  observations  were  extant  which 
might  have  warned  him  not  to  generalize 
too  extensively  from  his  yEgean  ex¬ 
perience,  his  own  dredging  work  was 
so  much  more  extensive  and  systematic 
than  that  of  any  other  naturalist,  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  he  should  have  felt 


mollusca,  as  distributed  on  our  shores  and  seas, 
in  four  great  zones  or  regions,  usually  denominat¬ 
ed  ‘  The  Littoral  Zone,’  ‘  The  region  of  Lami- 
nariae,’  ‘The  region  of  Corallines,’  and  ‘The 
region  of  Corals.’  An  extensive  series  of  re-, 
searches,  chiefly  conducted  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  to  investigate  the  marine  geology  of  Britain 
by  means  of  the  dredge,  have  not  invalidated  this 
classification,  and  the  researches  of  Professor 
Lov^n,  in  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  seas,  have 
borne  out  their  correctness.  The  first  two  of  the  re¬ 
gion  above  mentioned  had  been  previously  noticed 
by  Lamouroux,  in  his  account  of  the  distribution 
(vertically)  of  sea -weeds,  by  Audouin  and  Milne 
Edwards  in  their  ‘Observations  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  coast  of  France,’  and  by  Sars  in 
the  preface  to  his  ‘  Beskrivelser  og  Jagttagelser.’  ” 
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justified  in  building  upon  it.  Nevertheless, 
so  far  as  the  limit  of  the  range  of  life  in 
depth  goes,  Forbes’  conclusion  has  been 
completely  negatived,  and  the  greatest 
depths  yet  attained  show  not  even  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  “  zero  of  life — 

“During  the  several  cruises  of  H.M.  ships 
Li,!^htMing  and  Porcupine  in  th^ears  i861i,  i8^ 
and  1870,”  says  Dr.  Wyville  Tnomson,  “fifty- 
seven  hauls  of  the  dredge  were  taken  in  the 
Atlantic  at  depths  beyond  500  fathoms,  and  six¬ 
teen  at  depths  beyond  1,000  fathoms,  and,  in  all 
cases,  life  was  abundant.  In  1869,  we  took  two 
casts  in  depths  greater  than  2,000  fathoms.  In  both 
of  these  life  was  abundant ;  and  with  the  deepest 
cast,  2,435  Csthoms,  offthe  month  of  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay,  we  took  living,  well-marked  and  characteristic 
examples  of  all  the  five  invertebrate  sub  kingdoms. 
And  thus  the  question  of  the  existence  of  abun¬ 
dant  animal  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  been 
finally  settled  and  for  all  depths,  for  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  depth  anywhere  exceeds 
between  three  and  four  thousand  fathoms;  and  if 
there  be  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  a  depth  of 
2,500  fathoms  to  prevent  the  full  development  of 
a  varied  Fauna,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
even  an  additional  thousand  fathoms  would  make 
any  great  difference.”* 

As  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson’s  recent  letter, 
cited  above,  shows,  the  use  of  the  trawl,  at 
great  depths,  has  brought  to  light  a  still 
greater  diversity  of  life.  Fishes  came  up 
from  a  depth  of  600  to  more  than  1,000 
fathoms,  all  “  in  a  peculiar  condition  from 
the  expansion  of  the  air  contained  in  their 
bodies.  On  their  relief  from  the  extreme 
pressure,  their  eyes,  especially,  had  a  singu¬ 
lar  appearance,  protruding  like  great  globes 
from  their  heads.”  Bivalve  and  univalve 
mollusca  seem  to  be  rare  at  the  greatest 
depths;  but  starfishes,  sea  urchins,  and 
other  echinoderms,  zoophytes,  sponges, 
and  protozoa  abound. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Challenger  has  the 
privilege  of  opening  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  living  world.  She  cannot 
send  down  her  dredges  and  her  trawls  into 
these  virgin  depths  of  the  great  ocean 
without  bringing  up  a  discovery.  Even 
^  though  the  thing  itself  may  be  neither 

*  “  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,”  p.  30.  Results  of  a 
similar  kind,  obtained  by  previous  observers,  are 
stated  at  length  in  the  sixth  chapter,  pp.  267 — 280. 
'Fhe  dreilgings  carried  out  by  Count  Pourtales, 
under  the  authority  of  Professor  Pierce,  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
in  the  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869,  are  particularly 
noteworthy,  and  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to 
say,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Agassia,  “  that  we 
owe  to  the  coast  survey  the  first  oroad  and  com¬ 
prehensive  basis  for  an  exploration  of  the  sea 
bottom  on  a  large  scale,  opening  a  new  era  in 
zoological  and  geological  research.” 


“  rich  nor  rare,”  the  fact  that  it  came  from 
that  depth,  in  that  particular  latitude  and 
longitude,  will  be  a  new  fact  in  distribution, 
and,  as  such,  have  a  certain  importance. 

But  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that 
the  things  brought  up  will  very  frequently 
be  zoological  novelties;  or,  better  still, 
zoological  antiquities,  which  in  the  tranquil 
and  little-changed  depths  of  the  ocean 
have  escaped  the  causes  of  destruction  at 
work  in  the  shallows,  and  represent  the. 
predominant  population  of  a  past  age. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Audouin  and 
Milne  Edwards  foresaw  the  general  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  study  of  distribution  in  depth 
upon  the  interpretation  of  geological  phe¬ 
nomena.  Forbes  connected  the  two  or¬ 
ders  of  inquiry  still  more  closely ;  and  in 
the  thoughtful  essay  “  On  the  connection 
between  the  distribution  of  the  existing 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
the  geological  changes  which  have  affected 
their  area,  especially  during  the  epoch  of 
the  Northern  drift,”  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  he  put  forth  a 
most  pregnant  suggestion. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  sea- bottom  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  British  Islands, 
as  in  the  Clyde  district,  among  the  He¬ 
brides,  in  the  Moray  Firth,  and  in  the 
German  Ocean,  there  are  depressed  arese, 
forming  a  kind  of  submarine  valleys,  the 
centres  of  which  are  from  80  to  100  fa¬ 
thoms,  or  more,  deep.  These  depressions 
are  inhabited  by  assemblages  of  marine 
animals,  which  differ  from  those  found 
over  the  adjacent  and  shallower  region, 
and  resemble  those  which  are  met  with 
much  farther  north,  on  the  Norwegian 
coast.  P'orbes  called  these  Scandinavian 
detachments  “  Northern  outliers.” 

How  did  these  isolated  patches  of  a 
northern  population  get  into  these  deep 
places  ?  To  explain  the  mystery,  Forbes 
called  to  mind  the  fact  that,  in  the  epoch 
which  immediately  preceded  the  present, 
the  climate  was  much  colder  (whence  the 
name  of  “  glacial  epoch  ”  applied  to  it) ; 
and  that  the  shells  which  are  found  fossil, 
or  sub-fossil,  in  deposits  of  that  age  are 
precisely  such  as  are  now  to  be  met  with 
only  in  the  Scandinavian,  or  still  more 
Arctic,  regions.  Undoubtedly,  during  the 
glacial  epoch,  the  general  population  of 
our  seas  had,  universally,  the  northern 
aspect  which  is  now  presented  only  by  the 
“  northern  outliers;”  just  as  the  vegetation 
of  the  land,  down  to  the  sea  level,  had 
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the  northern  character  which  is,  at  present, 
exhibited  only  by  the  plants  which  live  on 
the  tops  of  our  mountains.  But,  as  the 
glacial  epoch  passed  away,  and  the  present 
climatal  conditions  were  develop)ed,  the 
northern  plants  were  able  to  maintain 
themselves  only  on  the  bleak  heights,  on 
which  southern  forms  could  not  compete 
with  them.  And,  in  like  manner,  Forbes 
suggested  that,  after  the  glacial  epoch,  the 
northern  animals  then  inhabiting  the  sea 
became  restricted  to  the  deeps  in  which 
they  could  hold  their  own  against  invaders 
from  the  south,  better  fitted  than  they  to 
flourish  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  shal¬ 
lows.  Thus  depth  in  the  sea  corresponded 
in  its  effect  upon  distribution  to  height  on 
the  land. 

The  same  idea  is  applied  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  anomaly  in  the  Fauna  of 
the  .itgean : — 

“  In  the  deepest  of  the  regions  of  depth  of  the 
.Egean,  the  representation  of  a  Northern  Fauna  ^ 
is  maintained,  partly  by  identical  and  piartly  by 
representative  forms . . .  The  presence  of  the  latter 
is  essentially  due  to  the  law  (of  representation  of 
parallels  of  latitude  by  zones  of  depth),  whilst  that 
of  the  former  species  depended  on  their  transmis¬ 
sion  from  their  parent  seas  during  a  former  epioch, 
and  subsequent  isolation.  That  epoch  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  newer  Pliocene  or  Glacial  Era,  when  the 
Mya  truncata  and  other  northern  forms  now  ex¬ 
tinct  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  found  fossil  in 
the  Sicilian  tertiaries,  ranged  into  that  sea.  The 
changes  which  there  destroyed  the  shallow  water 
lacial  forms,  did  not  affect  those  living  in  the 
epths,  and  which  still  survive.”  * 

The  conception  that  the  inhabitants  of 
local  depressions  of  the  sea-bottom  might 
be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  population  of 
the  area,  which  had  held  their  own  in 
these  deep  fastnesses  against  an  invading 
Fauna,  as  Britons  and  Gaels  have  held 
out  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland  against 
encroaching  Teutons,  thus  broach^  by 
Forbes,  received  a  wider  application  than 
Forbes  had  dreamed  of,  when  the  sound¬ 
ing  machine  first  brought  up  specimens  of 
the  mud  of  the  deep  sea.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere,t  it  at  once  became 
obvious  that  the  calcareous  sticky  mud  of 
the  Atlantic  was  made  up,  in  the  main,  of 
shells  of  Globigerina  and  other  Foramini- 
fera,  identical  with  those  of  which  the  true 
chalk  is  composed,  and  the  identity  cx- 


*  “  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,”  Vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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tended  even  to  the  presence  of  those  singu¬ 
lar  bodies,  the  Coccoliths  and  Cocco- 
spheres,  the  true  nature  of  which  is  not 
yet  made  out.  Here  then  were  organisms, 
as  old  as  the  cretaceous  epoch,  still  alive, 
and  doing  their  work  of  rock-making  at 
the  bottom  of  existing  seas.  What  if  Globi- 
gerina  and  the  Coccoliths  should  not  be 
the  only  survivors  of  a  world  passed  away, 
which  are  hidden  beneath  three  miles  of 
salt  water  ?  The  letter  which  Dr.  Wyville 
Thomson  wTote  to  Dr.  Carpienter  in  May, 
1868,  out  of  which  all  these  expeditions 
have  grown,  shows  that  this  query  had  be¬ 
come  a  practical  problem  in  Dr.  Tliom- 
son’s  mind  at  that  time ;  and  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  solving  the  problem  is  put  in  the 
foreground  of  his  reasons  for  urging  the 
Government  to  undertake  the  work  of  ex¬ 
ploration  : — 

“Two  years  ago,  M.  Sarj,  Swedish  Govern¬ 
ment  Ins{)ector  of  Fisheries,  had  an  opportuni^, 
in  his  official  capacity,  of  dredging  off  the  Lofllo- 
ten  Islands  at  a  depth  of  300  fathoms.  I  visited 
Norway  shortly  after  his  return,  and  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  studying  with  his  father.  Professor 
Sars,  some  of  his  results.  Animal  forms  were 
abundant;  many  of  them  were  new  to  science; 
and  among  them  was  one  of  surpassing  interest, 
the  small  crinoid,  of  which  you  have  a  specimen, 
and  which  we  at  once  recognised  as  a  degraded 
type  of  the  Apiocrinida,  an  order  hitherto  regard¬ 
ed  as  extinct,  which  attained  its  maximum  in  the 
Pear  Encrinites  of  the  Jurassic  period,  and  whose 
latest  representative  hitherto  known  was  the 
Bournuttofrinus  of  the  chalk.  Some  years  pre¬ 
viously,  Mr.  AbsjSrnsen,  dredging  in  200  fathoms 
in  the  Hardangerfiord,  procured  several  examines 
of  a  Starfish  t^Brisinga'),  which  seems  to  fine!  its 
nearest  ally  in  the  fossil  genus  Protaster.  These 
observations  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  animal 
life  is  abundant  in  the  ocean  at  depths  varying 
from  300  to  300  fathoms,  that  the  forms  at  these 
gieat  depths  differ  greatlv  from  those  met  wifli  in 
ordinary  dredgings,  and  that,  at  all  events  in 
some  cases,  these  animals  are  closely  allied  to, 
and  would  seem  to  be  directly  descended  from, 
the  Fauna  of  the  early  tertiaries. 

“  I  think  the  latter  result  might  almost  have 
been  anticipated;  and,  probably,  further  investi¬ 
gation  will  largely  add  to  this  class  of  data,  and  , 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  testing  our  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  zoological  position  of  some  fossil 
types  by  an  examination  of  the  soft  parts  of  their 
recent  representatives.  The  main  cause  of  the 
destruction,  the  migration,  and  the  extreme 
modification  of  animal  types,  appear  to  be  change 
of  climate,  chiefly  depending  upon  oscillations  of 
the  earth’s  crust.  These  oscillations  do  not  ap- 
jjear  to  have  ranged,  in  the  Northern  pmrtion  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  much  beyond  1000 
feet  since  the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary 
Epoch.  The  temperature  of  deep  waters  seems 
to  be  constant  for  all  latitudes  at  39* ;  so  that  an 
immense  area  of  the  North  Atlantic  must  have 
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had  its  conditions  unaffected  by  tertiary  or  post- 
tertiary  oscillations.”* 

As  we  shall  see,  the  assumption  that  the 
temperature  of  the  deep  sea  is  everywhere 
39°  F.  (4°  Cent.)  is  an  errorr,  which 
Doctor  Wyville  Thomson  adoptetl  from 
eminent  physical  writers  ;  but  the  general 
justice  of  the  reasoning  is  not  affected  by 
this  circumstance,  and  Doctor  Thomson’s 
expectation  has  been,  to  some  extent, 
already  verified.  Thus,  besides  GloMge- 
rina,  there  are  eighteen  species  of  deep- 
sea  Foraminifera  identic^  with  species 
found  in  the  chalk. 

Imbedded  in  the  chalky  mud  of  the 
deep  sea,  in  many  localities,  are  innumer¬ 
able  cup-shaped  sponges,  provided  with 
six-rayed  silicious  spicula,  so  disposed  that 
the  wall  of  the  cup  is  formed  of  a  lacework 
of  flinty  thread.  Not  less  abundant,  in 
some  parts  of  the  chalk  formation,  are  the 
fossils  known  as  Ventriculites,  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Doctor  Thomson  as  “  elegant 
vases  or  cups,  with  branching  root-like 
bases,  or  groups  of  regularly  or  irregularly 
spreading  tubes  delicately  fretted  on  the 
surface  with  an  impressed  network  like  the 
finest  lace;”  and  .he  adds,  “When  we 
compare  such  recent  forms  as  Aphrocal- 
lisies,  Iphiteon,  Hollenia,  and  Askonema, 
with  certain  series  of  the  chalk  Ventriculites, 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  family — in  some 
cases  to  very  nearly  allied  genera.”f 

Professor  Duncan  finds  “  several  corals 
from  the  coast  of  Portugal  more  nearly 
allied  to  chalk  forms  than  to  any  others.” 

The  Stalked  Crinoids  or  Feather  Stars, 
so  abundant  in  ancient  times,  are  now  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  the  deep  sea,  and  the 
late  explorations  have  yielded  forms  of 
old  affinity,  the  existence  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  unsuspected.  The  general 
character  of  the  group  of  star  fishes  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  white  chalk  is  almost  the 
same  as  in  the  modem  Fauna  of  the  deep 
.  Atlantic.  The  sea  urchins  of  the  deep 
sea,  while  none  of  them  are  specifically 
identical  with  any  chalk  form,  belong  to 
the  same  general  groups,  and  some  closely 
approach  extinct  cretaceous  genera. 

Taking  these  facts  in  conjunction  with 
the  positive  evidence  of  the  existence, 
during  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  of  a  deep 
ocean  where  now  lies  the  dry  land  of  cen- 


*  “The  Depths  of  the  Sea,”  pp.  SI-S2, 
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tral  and  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa, 
and  western  and  southern  Asia ;  and  of 
the  gradual  diminution  of  this  ocean 
duijng  the  older  tertiary  epoch,  until  it  is 
represented  at  the  present  day  by  such 
teacups’  full  as  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,* 
.and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  supposition 
of  Dr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Carjjenter  that 
what  is  now  the  deep  Atlantic,  was  the 
deep  Atlantic  (though  merged  in  a  va.st 
easterly  extension)  in  the  Cretaceous 
epoch,  and  that  the  Globi^erina  mud  has 
been  accumulating  there  from  that  time 
to  this,  seems  to  me  to  have  a  great  degree 
of  probability.  And  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Wyville  Thomson  against  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  (it  takes  two  of  us  to  .have  any 
chance  against  his  authority)  in  demurring 
to  the  assertion  that  “  to  talk  of  chalk 
having  been  uninterruptedly  formed  in  the 
Atlantic  is  as  inadmissible  in  a  geographi¬ 
cal  as  in  a  geological  sense.” 

If  the  word  “  chalk”  is  to  be  used  as  a 
stratigraphical  term  and  restricted  to  Glo~ 
bigerina  mud  deposited  during  the  Creta¬ 
ceous  epoch,  of  course  it  is  improper  to  call 
the  precisely  similar  mud  of  more  recent 
date,  chqlk.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  be  used  as  a  mineralogical  term,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  modern  and  the  ancient 
chalks  are  to  be  separated — and,  looking 
at  the  matter  geographically,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  that  a  boring  rod  driven 
from  the  surface  of  the  mud  which  forms 
the  floor  of  the  mid-Atlantic  would  pass 
through  one  continous  mass  of  Globigerina 
mud,  first  of  modem,  then  of  tertiary,  and 
then  of  mesozoic  date ;  the  “  chalks”  of 
different  depths  and  ages  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  merely  by  the  different  forms 
of  other  organisms  associated  with  the 
Globigerina. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  belief  in  the  continuity  of 
the  modem  with  the  ancient  chalk  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition  that 
we  can,  in  any  sense  whatever,  be  said  to 
l)e  still  living  in  the  Cretaceous  epoch. 
When  the  Challenged s  trawl  brings  up  an 
Ichthyosaurus,  along  with  a  few  living  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Belemnites  and  Turrilites,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  she  has  come  upon  a 
cretaceous  “outlier;”  but  a  geological 
period  is  characterized  not  only  by  the 
presence  of  those  creatures  which  lived  in 
it,  but  by  the  absence  of  those  which  have 
only  come  into  existence  later ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  large  a  projiortion  of  true  cretaceous 
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forms  may  be  discovered  in  the  deep  sea, 
the  modem  types  associated  with  them 
must  be  abolished  before  the  Fauna,  as  a 
whole,  could,  with  any  propriety,  be 
termed  Cretaceous. 

• 

I  have  now  indicated  some  of  the  chief 
lines  of  Biological  inquiry,  in  which  the 
Challenger  has  special  opportunities  for 
doing  good  service,  and  in  following  which 
she  will  be  carrying  out  the  work  already 
commenced  by  the  Lightning  and  Ihrcu- 
pine  in  their  cruises  of  1868  and  subse¬ 
quent  years. 

*  But  biology,  in  the  long  run,  rests  upon 
physics,  and  the  first  condition  for  arriving 
at  a  sound  theory  of  distribution  in  the 
deep  sea,  is  the  precise  ascertainment  of 
the  conditions  of  life ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  those  phenomena 
which  are  embraced  under  the  head  of  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Ocean. 

Excellent  w'ork  has  already  been  done 
in  this  direction,  chiefly  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  by  the  Light¬ 
ning  and  the  Ihrcupinep  and  some  data  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  sea  have  been  fixed  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt.  * 

Thus,  though  it  is  true  that  sea-water 
steadily  contracts  as  it  cools  down  to  its 
freezing  point,  instead  of  expanding  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  its  freezing  point  as  fresh 
water  does,  the  truth  has  been  steadily 
ignored  by  even  the  highest  authorities  in 
physical  geography,  and  the  erroneous 
conclusions  deduced  from  their  erroneous 
premises  have  been  widely  accepted  as  if 
they  were  ascertained  facts.  Of  course,  if 
sea-water,  like  fresh  water,  were  heaviest 
at  a  temperature  of  39°  F.  and  got  lighter 
as  it  approached  32®  F.,  the  water  of  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea  could  not  be  cold¬ 
er  than  39°.  But  one  of  the  first  results 
of  the  careful  ascertainment  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  different  depths,  by  means  of 
thermometers  specially  contrived  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  errors  produced  by  pres¬ 
sure,  was  the  proof  that,  below  1000  fa¬ 
thoms  in  the  Atlantic,  down  to  the  great¬ 
est  depths  yet  sounded,  the  water  has  a 
temperature  always  lower  than  38°  Fahr., 
whatever  be  the  temperature  of  the  water 
at  the  surface.  And  that  this  low  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  deepest  water  is  probably 
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the  universal  rule  for  the  depths  of  the 
open  ocean  is  shown,  among  others,  by 
Captain  Chimmo’s  recent  observations  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  between  Ceylon  and 
Sumatra,  where-,  the  surface  water  ranging 
from  85® — 81®  Fahr.,  the  temperature  at 
the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  2270  to  2656 
fathoms,  was  only  from  34®  to  32®  Fahr. 

As  the  mean  temperature  of  the  superfi¬ 
cial  layer  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  be 
taken  at  about  50®  J'ahr.,  it  follows  that 
the  bottom  layer  of  the  deep  sea  in  tem¬ 
perate  and  hot  latitudes,  is,  on  the  ave¬ 
rage,  much  colder  than  either  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  with  which  it  is  in  contact;  for  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  is  constant,  while 
that  of  the  air  rarely  falls  so  low  as  that 
of  the  bottom  svater  in  the  latitudes  in 
question ;  and  even  when  it  does,  has  time 
to  affect  only  a  comparatively  thin  stra¬ 
tum  of  the  surface  water  before  the  return 
of  warm  weather. 

How  does  this  apparently  anomalous 
state  of  things  come  about  ?  If  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  globe  to  be  covered  with  a  uni¬ 
versal  ocean,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  cold  of  the  regions  towards  the 
poles  must  tend  to  cause  the  superficial 
water  of  those  regions  to  contract  and 
become  specifically  heavier.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  descend  and  spread  over  the 
sea-bottom,  while  its  place  would  be  taken 
by  warmer  water  drawn  from  the  adjacent 
regions.  Thus,  deep,  cold,  polar-equato¬ 
rial  currents,  and  superficial,  warmer, 
equatorial-polar  currents,  would  be  set 
up ;  and  as  the  former  would  have  a  less 
velocity  of  rotation  from  west  to  east  than 
the  regions  towards  which  they  travel, 
they  would  not  be  due  southerly  or  nor¬ 
therly  currents,  but  south-westerly  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  north-westerly 
in  the  southern ;  while,  by  a  parity  of  rea¬ 
soning,  the  equatorial-polar  warm  currents 
would  be  north-easterly  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  south-easterly  in  the 
southern.  Hence,  as  a  north-easterly  cur¬ 
rent  has  the  same  direction  as  a  south¬ 
westerly  wind,  the  direction  of  the  north¬ 
ern  equatorial-polar  current  in  the  extra- 
tropical  part  of  its  course  would  pretty 
nearly  coincide  with  that  of  the  anti-trade 
winds.  The  freezing  of  the  surface  of  the 
polar  sea  would  not  interfere  with  the 
movement  thus  set  up.  For,  however 
bad, a  conductor  of  heat  ice  may  be,  the 
unfrozen  sea-water  immediately  in  contact 
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with  the  undersurface  of  the  ice  must 
needs  be  colder  than  that  further  off ;  and 
hence  will  constantly  tend  to  descend 
through  the  subjacent  warmer  water. 

In  this  way  it  would  seem  inevitable 
that  the  surface  waters  of  the  northern 
and  southern  frigid  zones  must,  sooner  or 
later,  find  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rest  of  the  ocean ;  and  there  accumulate 
to  a  thickness  dependent  on  the  rate  at 
which  they  absorb  heat  from  the  crust  of 
the  earth  below,  and  from  the  surface 
water  above. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  it  follows 
that,  if  any  part  of  the  ocean  in  warm 
latitudes  is  shut  off  from  the  influence  of 
the  cold  polar  underflow,  the  temperature 
of  its  deeps  should  be  less  cold  than  the 
temperature  of  corresponding  depths  in 
the  open  sea.  Now,  in  tlie  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  Nature  offers  a  remarkable  experi¬ 
mental  proof  of  just  th^  kind  needed.  It 
is  a  landlocked  sea  which  runs  nearly  east 
and  west,  between  the  twenty-ninth  and 
forty  -  fifth  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  average  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  over  it  is  75“  Fahr.  in 
July,  and  48®  in  January. 

This  great  expanse  of  water  is  divided 
by  the  peninsula  of  Italy  (including  Sicily), 
continuous  with  which  is  a  submarine  ele¬ 
vation  carrying  less  than  1200  feet  of  water, 
which  extends  from  Sicily  to  Cape  Bon  in 
Africa,  into  two  great  pools — an  eastern 
and  a  western.  The  eastern  pool  rapidly 
deepens  to  more  than  12,000  feet,  and 
sends  off  to  the  north  its  comparatively 
shallow  branches,  the  Adriatic  and  the 
.iF^gean  Seas,  The  western  pool  is  less 
deep,  though  it  reaches  some  10,000  feet. 
And,  just  as  the  western  end  of  the  east¬ 
ern  pool  communicates  by  a  shallow  pas¬ 
sage,  not  a  sixth  of  its  greatest  depth, 
with  the  western  pool,  so  the  western 
pool  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  a 
ridge  which  runs  between  Capes  Trafalgar 
and  Spartel,  on  which  there  is  hardly  1000 
feet  of  water.  All  the  water  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  which  lies  deeper  than  about 
150  fathoms,  therefore,  is  shut  off  from 
that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  is  no  com¬ 
munication  between  the  cold  layer  of  the 
Atlantic  (below  1000  fathoms)  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  what  is  the  temperature  of  the 
Mediterranean  ?  Everywhere  below  600 
feet  it  is  about  55°  Fahr.;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  at  its  greatest  depths,  it  is  some 
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20®  warmer  than  the  corresponding  depths 
of  the  Atlantic. 

It  seems  extremely  difficult  to  account 
for  this  difference  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  adopting  the  view  so  strongly  and 
ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that,  in 
the  existing  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
such  a  circulation  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean  does  actually  occur,  as  theoretically 
must  occur,  in  the  universal  ocean,  with 
which  we  started. 

It  is  quite  another  question,  however, 
whether  this  theoretic  circulation,  true 
cause  as  it  may  be,  is  competent  to  give 
rise  to  such  movements  of  sea-water,  in 
mass,  as  those  currents,  which  have  com¬ 
monly  been  regarded  as  northerly  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  Gulf-stream.  I  shall  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  touch  upon  this  complicaterl  prob¬ 
lem  ;  but  I  may  take  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  cause  of  a  much  simpler  pheno¬ 
menon —  the  stream  of  Atlantic  water 
which  sets  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
eastward,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles 
an  hour  or  more,  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
clearly  made  out  as  is  desirable. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  that  the  water  ' 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  very  slightly 
denser  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  {i‘o2j8 
to  I '0265),  and  that  tlie  deep  water  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  slightly  denser  than  that 
of  the  surface;  while  the  deep  water  of 
the  Atlantic  is,  if  anything,  lighter  than 
that  of  the  surface.  Moreover,  while  a 
rapid  superficial  current  is  setting  in  (al¬ 
ways,  save  in  exceptionally  violent  easterly 
winds)  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  a 
deep  undercurrent  (together  with  variable 
side  currents)  is  setting  out  through  the 
Straits,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

Dr.  Carpenter  adopts,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  the  view  that  the  cause  of  this  in¬ 
draught  of  Atlantic  water  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  much  more  rapid  evaporation  which 
takes  place  from  the  surface  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  than  from  that  of  the  Atlantic ; 
and  thus,  by  lowering  the  level  of  the 
former,  gives  rise  to  an  indraught  from  the 
latter. 

But  is  there  any  sound  foundation  for 
the  three  assumptions  involved  here ; 
Firstly,  that  the  evaporation  from  the 
Mediterranean,  as  a  whole,  is  much  great¬ 
er  than  that  from  the  Atlantic  under  cor¬ 
responding  parallels ;  secondly,  that  the 
rainfall  over  the  Mediterranean  makes  up 
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for  evaporation  less  than  it  does  over  the 
Atlantic ;  and  thirdly,  supposing  these  two 
questions  answered  affirmatively :  Are  not 
these  sources  of  loss  in  the  Mediterranean 
fully  covered  by  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  fresh  water  which  is  poured  into  it  by 
great  rivers  and  submarine  springs  ?  Con¬ 
sider  that  the  water  of  the  Ebro,  the 
Rh6ne,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Don,  the 
Dnieper,  and  the  Nile,  all  flow  directly  or 
indirectly  into  the  Mediterranean;  that 
the  volume  of  fresh  water  which  they  pour 
into  it  is  so  enormous  that  fresh  water 
may  sometimes  be  baled  up  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea  off  the  Delta  of  the  Nile, 
while  the  land  is  not  yet  in  sight ;  that  the 
water  of  the  Black  Sea  is  half  fresh,  and  that 
a  current  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  con¬ 
stantly  streams  from  it  Mediterraneanwards 
through  the  Bosphorus ; — consider,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  that  no  fewer  than  ten  submarine 
springs  of  fresh  water  are  known  to  burst 
up  in  the  Mediterranean,  some  of  them  so 
large  that  Admiral  Smyth  calls  them  “  sub¬ 
terranean  rivers  of  amazing  volume  and 
force and  it  would  seem,  on  the  face  of 
the  matter,  that  the  sun  must  have  enough 
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to  do  to  keep  the  level  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  down ;  and  that,  possibly,  we  may 
have  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  small 
superiority  in  saline  contents  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  water  in  some  condition  other 
than  solar  evap>oration. 

Again,  if  the  Gibraltar  indraught  is  the 
effect  of  evaporation,  why  does  it  go  on  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer  ? 

All  these  are  questions  more  easily 
asked  than  answered ;  but  they  must  be 
answered  before  we  can  accept  the  Gibral¬ 
tar  stream  as  an  example  of  a  current  pro¬ 
duced  by  indraught,  with  any  comfort 

The  Mediterranean  is  not  included  in 
the  ChalUnger^s  route,  but  she  will  visit 
one  of  the  most  promising  and  little  ex¬ 
plored  of  hydrographical  regions, — the 
North  Pacific,  between  Polynesia  and  the 
Asiatic  and  American  shores ;  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  store  of  observations  upon  the 
currents  of  this  region,  which  she  will 
accumulate,  when  compared  with  what  we 
know  of  the  North  Atlantic,  will  throw  a 
powerful  light  upon  the  present  obscurity 
of  the  Gulf-stream  problem. — Contempo¬ 
rary  Review. 
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BY  SAMUEL  SLICK,  JUNR. 

NO.  I  . 

THE  BLAZE*  ON  THE  HEART. 

Then  good-bye,  Joe ;  you’ve  gone.  I’m  told, 
Away  to  the  far-off  West ; 

And  the  old  folks  say,  and  the  Deacon,  too,  • 
They  are  sure  it’s  all  for  the  best. 

For  the  cursbd  dram-shop  spoiled  you,  Joe, 
And  I  never  could  be  your  wife ; 

Yet  I’m  ’most  afeard,  in  spite  of  myself. 

I’ll  love  you  all  my  life. 

Day  and  night, 

Night  and  day. 

Ever  in  sight. 

Never  away, 

Joe,  dear  Joe ! 

I  often  think  of  the  days  of  old. 

When  we  tapped  the  maple-tree, 


*  A  backwoodsman’s  mark  on  a  tree, — shows  that  some  chap’s  been  along  that  way  before. 
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And  you  swore  the  sap  warn’t  half  as  sweet 
As  the  kiss  you  stole  from  me. 

I  think  of  the  walks  through  the  hemlock  woods 
To  the  meetin’-house  with  you  ; 

But  the  stars,  somehow,  don’t  shine  so  bright. 
And  the  sky  don't  seem  so  blue. 

Day  and  night. 

Night  and  day. 

Ever  in  sight. 

Never  away, 

Joe,  dear  Joe ! 

The  blaze  you  made  on  the  juniper-tree 
Long  years  will  wear  away. 

But  the  blaze  you’ve  left  on  my  heart  will  last 
Till  age  has  turned  me  grey. 

For  I  can’t  forget ;  when  I  shut  my  eyes, 

You’re  sure  to  come  to  view. 

Till  I  kinder  wish  for  an  endless  sleep. 

One  last,  long  dream  of  you. 

Day  and  night. 

Night  and  day. 

Ever  in  sight. 

Never  away, 

Joe,  dear  Joe! 


NO.  II. 


THE  BLUEBERRY  FROLIC.* 

Oh,  Barbara  dear,  you’ll  come  w'ith  me, 

/  And  Siss  will  go  with  Bly ; 

We’re  off  to  the  blueberry  frolic  to-day, 

With  hay-cart,  buggy,  and  fly. 

Old  Jake’s  to  the  fore,  with  his  Addle  and  bow. 
And  Jonathan  brings  his  horn ; 

We’ll  end  with  a  dance  at  the  room  in  the  mill. 
Then  home  at  the  peep  of  dawn. 

Then  come,  come,  come  ! 

Though  Margery,  Bess,  and  Sue, 
Jenny,  and  Kate,  will  all  be  there. 
They  ain’t  a  touch  to  you ! 

My  sakes !  you’d  make  an  angel  cuss. 

You’ve  got  such  a  lot  of  airs ; 

Mebbe  the  Governor’s  good  enough, 

If  we’re  such  small  affairs. 


*  In  the  North-Eastern  States,  and  in  New-Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  there  are  extensive 
tracts,  called  “  Barrens,”  over  which  fires  have  swept  that  have  burned  up  the  veiy  soil  itself,  and 
have  left  nothing  behind  them  but  bare  rocks,'  lofty  rampikes  (the  blackened  stems  of  pine-trees),  and 
blueberries.  At  the  end  of  August  all  creation  begins  to  think  that  blueberries  taste  nice.  The 
I  tears  camp  out  on  the  barrens,  and  grow  fat  and  saucy.  Clouds  of  wild  pigeons  cluster  on  the  old 
rampikes  as  thick  as  blackberries ;  and  the  boys  and  girls  hitch  their  horses  into  hay-wagons  half 
filled  with  hay,  and  off  they  go  "a-berryin,”  and  pick  barrels  of  blueberries,  which  mother  tmerwards 
dries  and  preserves  for  winter’s  use.  It’s  great  fun,  I  tell  you.  Boys,  girls,  birds,  and  bears — all 
nature  goes  in  for  one  big  blueberry  frolic if  they  haven’t  a  good  time,  I  just  want  to  know. 
— S.  S.,  Jr. 
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I’m  blessed  if  I  don’t  ask  Bella  to  come, 
She’d  give  her  eyes  to  go ; 

Her  eyes  ain’t  bad — you  know  they  ain’t — 
And  her  neck  is  like  the  snow. 

Then  come,  come,  come ! 

Though  Margery,  Bess,  and  Sue, 
Jenny,  and  Kate,  will  all  be  there. 
They  ain’t  a  touch  to  you ! 

Now  don’t  you  cry !  I  only  joked ; 

I  knew  yer  meant  to  go. 

It’s  ’cause  I  love  you,  Barbara  dear, 

I  sometimes  hate  you  so. 

Come,  let’s  get  splic^ ;  it’s  time,  I  guess  : 

Let’s  drop  these  pets  for  life. 

I’d  like  some  pets  of  a  different  sort. 

With  Barbara  for  my  wife. 

Then  come,  come,  come ! 

'rhough  Margery,  Bess,  and  Sue, 
Jenny,  and  Kate,  will  all  be  there. 
They  ain’t  a  touch  to  you  ! 

NO.  III. 

WAITING  FOR  YOU,  JOCK. 

Winter’s  agoing; 

The  streams  are  a-flowing ; 

The  May  flowers  blowing 
Will  soon  be  in  view. 

But  all  things  seem  faded, 

'  For  my  heart  it  is  jaded, 

Waiting  for  you  Jock, 

Waiting  for  you ; 

Oh,  but  it’s  weary  work. 

Waiting  for  you ! 

As  soon  as  the  day’s  done. 

My  thoughts  to  the  west  run ; 

I  envy  the  red  sun. 

That  sinks  from  my  view. 

On  you  it’s  a-shining. 

While  here  I  am  pining, 

Waiting  for  you,  Jock, 

Waiting  for  you ; 

Oh,  but  it’s  weary  work. 

Waiting  for  you ! 

I  sigh  when  the  day  beams. 

The  pitiful  night  seems 
To  cheer  me  with  sweet  dreams. 
That  bear  me  to  you. 

Each  mom  as  you  flee  me. 

The  fading  stars  see  me. 

Waiting  for  you,  Jock, 

Waiting  for  you ; 

Oh,  but  it’s  weary  work. 

Waiting  for  you ! 
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Go,  robin,*  fly  to  him, 

Sing  ever  nigh  to  him ; 

Summer  winds,  sigh  to  him ; 

Bid  him  be  true ! 

Where  he  sleeps  on  the  prairies, 
Oh,  whisper,  kind  fairies, 

“  Waiting  for  you,  Jock, 
Waiting  for  you  1 
Oh,  but  it’s  weary  work. 
Waiting  for  you !” 

NO.  IV. 


THE  LONG  VOYAGE. 

The  mackerel  boats  sailed  slowly  out 
Into  the  darkening  sea, 

But  the  grey  gull’s  flight  was  landward. 

The  kestrel  skimm^  the  lea. 

Strange  whisperings  were  in  the  air ; 

And  though  no  leaflet  stirred, 

That  echo  of  the  distant  storm. 

The  moaning  sough,  was  heard.  . 

It  came — the  swift- winged  hurricane. 

Bursting  upon  the  shore. 

Till  the  wild  bird’s  nest,  and  the  fisher’s  cot, 

All  trembled  at  its  roar.  ' 

And  women  wept,  and  watched,  and  wept. 

And  prayed  for  the  night  to  wane ; 

.\nd  watched  and  prayed,  though  the  setting  sun 
Lit  up  the  window-pane. 

“A  sail!” 

That  sail  is  not  for  you ; 

It  slowly  fades  away. 

The  sun  may  set ;  the  moon  may  rise ; 

The  night  may  turn  to  day ; 

Slow  years  roll  by,  and  the  solemn  stars 
Glide  on — but  ^1  in  vain ! 

They  have  sailed  away  on  a  long,  long  voyage ; 
They’ll  never  come  back  again. 


NO.  V. 


AFEARED  OF  A  GALL. 

Oh,  damf  it  all ! — afeared  of  her. 
And  such  a  mite  of  a  gall !  ’ 

Why,  two  of  her  size  rolled  into  one 
Won’t  ditto  sister  Sail. 


♦  The  American  thrush. 

t  Sister  Sail, don’t  like  this  word.  Says  its  only  fit  for  stockings,  and  suchlike.  But  it  can’t  be 
helped.  The  country  folks  are  great  at  darning.  They  will  darn,”  and  that’s  all  about  it,— S.  S.,  Jr. 
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Her  voice  is  sweet  as  the  whipporwill’s, 

And  the  sunshine’s  in  her  hair ; 

But  I’d  rather  face  a  redskin’s  knife, 

Or  the  grip  of  a  grizzly  bear. 

Yet  Sail  says,  “  Why,  she’s  such  a  dear, 

She’s  just  the  one  for  you.” 

Oh,  dam  it  all ! — afeared  of  a  gall, 

And  me  just  six  feet  two ! 

Though  she  ain’t  any  size,  while  I’m 
Considerable  tall. 

I’m  nowhere  when  she  speaks  to  me, 

She  makes  me  feel  so  small. 

My  face  grows  red ;  my  tongue  gets  hitched, 
The  cussed  thing  won’t  go; 

It  riles  me,  ’cause  it  makes  her  think 
I’m  most  tarnation  slow. 

And  though  folks  say  she’s  sweet  on  me, 

I  guess  it  can’t  be  true. 

Oh,  dam  it  all ! — afeared  of  a  gall, 

And  me  just  six  feet  two ! 


My  sakes !  just  s’pose  if  what  the  folks 
Is  saying  should  be  so  I 

Go,  cousin  Jane,  and  speak  to  her. 

Find  out  and  let  me  know  ; 

Tell  her  the  galls  should  court  the  men. 

For  isn’t  this  leap-year  ? 

That’s  why  I’m  kinder  bashful  like. 

Awaiting  for  her  here. 

And  should  she  hear  I’m  scared  of  her. 

You’ll  swear  it  can’t  be  true. 

Oil,  dam  it  all ! — afeared  of  a  gall. 

And  me  just  six  feet  two  !  »  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


MALINGERING. 


Of  the  art  of  simulating  disease,  with  a 
view  to  escape  some  irksome  duty,  which 
is  familiarly  known  as  ‘  malingering,’  many 
curious  examples  are  related.  The  princi¬ 
pal  qualities  necessary  in  a. good  simulator 
are  acute  powers  of  observation,  a  talent 
for  mimicry,  some  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  great  tenacity  of  purpose.  The 
last-named  quality  is  usually  the  only  one 
to  which  the  common  type  of  malingerer 
can  lay  claim.  To  assume  a  simple  rdle, 
such  as  inability  to  hear,  or  articulate, 
or  move  a  limb,  and  dogg^Iy  to  stick  to 
it,  often  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  exposure 
of  the  fraud,  is  all  that  he  considers  neces¬ 
sary.  But  the  higher  class  of  practitioners 
take  a  much  more  enlightened  and  ambi¬ 
tious  view  of  the  requisites  of  their  art. 
Some  of  them  evince  a  power  of  observing 


the  minuter  manifestations  of  disease  which 
would  not  discredit  a  practitioner  of  the 
healing  art,  joined  to  a  faculty  of  imitation 
which  would  enable  them  at  least  to  earn 
a  livelihood  in  some  departments  of,  histri¬ 
onic  art  As  a  rule,  over-acting  is  the  com¬ 
mon  aesthetic  vice  of  simulators.  The 
sham  paralytic,  though  he  shows  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  protruding  his  tongue,  will  turn  it  a 
trifle  too' much  to  one  side;  the  spurious 
lunatic  will  be  much  too  inconsequential  in 
his  ideas  and  actions ;  the  counterfeit  deaf- 
mute  fails  not  only  to  recognise  the  loud¬ 
est  sounds,  but  even  the  vibrations  of  the 
sound-wave  produced  by  striking  a  reso¬ 
nant  body  on  which  he  may  be  standing, 
to  which  a  real  deaf-mute  is  never  insensi¬ 
ble.  But  some  are  able  to  render  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  symptoms  of  particular  maladies 
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with  remarkable  fidelity.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  cases  of  successful  simulation 
on  record  is  one  which,  in  spite  of  modem 
facilities  of  detection,  occurred  in  recent 
years.  This  artist,  who,  up  to  last  year, 
was  a  frecjuent  inmate  in  one  or  other  of 
the  London  hospitals,  visiting  some  of 
them  more  than  once,  showed  his  confi¬ 
dence  in]  his  own  powers  by  selecting  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  presented  in  the 
whole  range  of  disease.  To  feign  paralysis 
of  one  half  of  the  body,  which  he  frequent¬ 
ly  did,  is  not  so  uncommon  a  thing;  but 
his  leading 'part  was  tetanus,  a  condition 
in  which  the  muscles  are  thrown  into  a 
state  of  violent  and  continuous  contraction. 
Some  medical  jurists  had,  indeed,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  impossible  to  simulate  this  af¬ 
fection  with  even  tolerable  accuracy.  To 
do  so  must  require  not  only  extraordinary 
command  over  the  muscular  system,  but 
must  involve  a  very  considerable  and  con¬ 
stant  ex|)enditure  of  physical  energy,  with 
great  discomfort,  through  a  weary  succes¬ 
sion  of  restless  days  and  sleepless  nights. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  difficulties 
and  inconveniences,  this  man  rendered  the 
part  so  well  as  to  deceive  the  practised 
eyes  which  watched  him.  At  first,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  his  acting  contained  a  few 
mistakes ;  but  these  were  often  considered 
merely  anomalous  deviations  from  the  usu¬ 
al  course  of  the  disease,  which  rendered 
his  case  in  a  medical  view  all  the  more  in¬ 
teresting.  •  Like  'a  careful  artist,  however, 
he  gradually  perfected  himself  in  his  part. 
Anything  which  in  one  hospital  he  ga¬ 
thered  not  to  be  strictly  according  to  rule, 
was  rectified  on  his  appearance  at  another, 
until,  it  is  said,  he  could  render  the  disease 
from  its  onset  through  the  difierent  grada¬ 
tions  of  symptoms  from  slight  to  grave 
with  almost  faultless  fidelity.  One  would 
like  to  know  something  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  rascal  when  a  learned  professor  on  one 
occasion  delivered  a  clinical  lecture  to  his 
students  on  his  very  interesting  case.  He 
must  have  needed  all  the  artistic  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  he  experienced  to  enable  him  to 
brave  the  discomforts  of  his  position. 
How  he  stood  the  variety  of  active  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  he  was  subjected,  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderful.  Enormous  quantities  of 
powerful  drugs,  including  some  very  potent 
poisons,  were  administered  internally,  while 
his  head  and  back  were  kept  externally  at 
something  like  the  temperature  of  an  ice¬ 
berg.  On  one  occasion  his  death  appearing 


imminent,  the  services  of  the  chaplain  were 
called  in,  and  the  sufferer  view^  his  ap¬ 
proaching  end  with  patience  and  Christian 
fortitude.  He  proceeded  to  settle  his  world¬ 
ly  affairs,  made  his  will,  in  which  he  conside¬ 
rately  left  a  round  sum,  ‘  free  of  legacy-du¬ 
ty,’  to  the  hospital  which  sheltered  him,  not 
forgetting  also  the  physician’s  assistant  who 
had  charge  of  him.  In  return  for  so  much 
consideration,  the  hospital  authorities  look¬ 
ed  well  after  his  comforts,  allowed  him  any 
quantity  of  stimulants,  with  soups  s{>ecially 
procured  for  him.  His  career  at  this  insti¬ 
tution  was  at  last  put  .an  end  to  by  one  of 
his  previous  dupes  happening  to  call  and 
expose  him.  It  is  probable  that  this  ge¬ 
nius,  after  a  very  successful  run  on  several 
metropolitan  boards,  is  now  starring  it  in 
the  provinces. 

Tlie  way  in  which  artists  in  disease  have 
occasionally  been  balked  of  their  hard- 
earned  success,  after  they  had  all  but  at¬ 
tained  it,  must  have  not  a  little  tantalised 
them.  A  seaman  of  the  navy  feigned  a 
chronic  decline  so  well  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  discharged  when  the  real 
nature  of  his  disease  was  very  unexpected¬ 
ly  elucidated.  The  mail  from  the  sea-port 
at  which  the  man  was  in  hospital  had 
been  robbed,  and  the  letters  broken  open 
with  a  view  to  search  for  money.  The 
burglars  were  captured,  however,  and  the 
letters  recovered.  Among  them  was  one 
from  the  sick  seaman  to  his  wife,  in  which 
he  told  her  his  scheme  had  succeeded,  that 
he  was  to  be  invalided  on  a  certain  day, 
and  desiring  her  to  make  good  cheer 
against  his  arrival.  The  feelings  of  the  ma¬ 
lingerer  may  be  imagined  when  his  own 
letter  was  read  to  him.  A  soldier  who 
avowed  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  loco¬ 
motion  was  detected  by  a  very  simple  ruse, 
after  other  means  had  failed.  The  doctor 
gently  tapped  at  the  window  of  the  room 
in  which  the  paralysed  man  was  sitting 
alone  after  dark,  at  the  same  time  softly 
calling  his  name,  when  he  at  Once  appeared 
at  the  window.  ‘  How  long  have  you 
been  dumb,  my  friend  ?’  said  a  passenger 
on  shipboard  once  to  a  pretended  mute. 
‘  Three  weeks,  sir,’  replied  the  incautious 
simpleton.  An  old  device  of  army  sur¬ 
geons,  in  suspicious  cases  of  deafness,  was 
to  commence  a  conversation  in  a  high  tone, 
and  gradually  to  lower  the  voice  to  an  or¬ 
dinary  pitch.  A  common  malingerer  would 
probably  continue  to  reply  to  the  questions 
put,  from  not  observing  the  alteration.  The 
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most  remarkable  example  on  record  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  simulating  deaf-dumbness  (or  deaf¬ 
ness  from  birth)  is  that  of  a  Frenchman, 
best  known  under  his  assumed  name  of 
Victor  Foy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  This  young  man  travelled  about, 
ostensibly  in  search  of  his  father,  but  really, 
in  his  character  of  a  deaf-mute,  to  escape 
military  conscription.  For  four  years  his 
extraordinary  ingenuity  baffled  all  the  tests 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  some  of  the, 
most  scientific  men  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  S[>ain,  and  Italy.  In  Switzer¬ 
land  he  was  tempted  to  avow  the  deceit  by 
a  young,  rich,  and  beautiful  woman  offering 
him  her  hand ;  but  even  this  bait  did  not 
take.  In  the  prison  at  Rochelle,  the  turn¬ 
key  was  ordered  to  watch  him  closely,  to 
sleep  with  him,  and  never  to  quit  him ; 
and  even  the  prisoners  were  encouraged  to 
make  him  betray  himself.  To  throw  him 
off  his  guard,  he  was  often  violently  awa¬ 
kened  out  of  sleep,  but  his  fright  was  ex¬ 
pressed  only  in  the  usual  plaintive  cry  of 
a  mute;  and  it  is  said  that  even  in  his 
dreams  only  guttural  sounds  were  heard. 
At  last,  the  Abb6  Sicard,  director  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  for  deaf-mutes  at  Paris,  to  whom 
a  specimen  of  his  writing  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted,  promptly  pronounced  him  an  im¬ 
postor,  on  the  ground  that  his  blunders  in 
spelling  were  phonetic  in  their  character 
— that  he  wrote,  not  as  he  saw,  but  as  he 
hfard.  M.  Sicard  afterwards  subjected  him 
to  a  personal  examination,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  confess  the  impo¬ 
sition. 

A  very  simple  incident  will  often  suffice 
to  throw  a  good  simulator  off  his  guard. 
The  letter-carrier,  on  entering  a  French 
barrack-room  on  one  occasion,  called  out 
the  names  of  the  men  for  whom  he  had 
letters,  and  among  them  that  of  a  man  be¬ 
lieved  by  everylxidy  to  be  laboring  under 
almost  total  deafness.  For  one  moment 
he  forgot  his  part,  and  answered  to  his 
name.  Cas^r,  the  celebrated  German 
medical  jurist,  on  one  occasion  neatly  ex¬ 
posed  a  case  of  counterfeit  deafness  in 
open  court.  The  panel,  an  old  woman, 
pretended  to  be  as  deaf  as  a  post.  You 
are  accused,’  roared  Casper  in  her  ear,  ‘  of 
severely  injuring  the  woman  Lemke.’  ‘  It 
is  not  true.’  ‘  But,’  roared  Caspar  again, 
‘  the  woman  Lemke  asserts  that  it  is  true’, 
and  then  rapidly  added  in  a  low  tone,  ‘  and 
she  is  certainly  not  a  liar.’  Her  wrath  for 
a  moment  got  the  better  of  her  consisten- 
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cy,  and  she  rejoined,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  whole  court ;  ‘  Yes,  indeed,  she  is  a 
liar.’  Possibly  the  nationality  of  the  hero 
of  the  following  incident  is  chargeable  with 
the  impulsive  imprudence  which  betrayed 
him.  An  Irish  army  recruit  who  had  sud¬ 
denly  lost  his  hearing  was  sent  into  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  put,  by  the  doctor’s  order,  on 
spoon-meat.  For  nine  days  the  latter  in 
his  visits  passed  the  deaf  man’s  bed  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  notice  him ;  on  the  tenth 
day,  after  examining  the  state  of  his  tongue 
and  pulse,  he  asked  the  attendant  what 
kind  of  food  the  patient  was  getting.  On  be¬ 
ing  told  he  was  on  spoon-meat  he  affected 
to  be  very  angry.  ‘Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself?’  said  he  to  the  nurse.  ‘  The  poor 
fellow  is  almost  starved  to  death.  Let  him 
at  once  have  a  beef-steak  and  a  pint  of 
porter.’  ‘  God  bless  your  honor,’  blurted 
out  the  deaf  recruit;  ‘you  are  the  best 
gentleman  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day  1’ 
Under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion  of 
any  kind,  only  a  limited  class  of  malinger¬ 
ers  have  sufficient  self-command  to  play 
their  parts.  An  amusing  example  of  the 
way  in  which,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  every 
vestige  of  pretence  is  sometimes  thrown 
away,  is  related  by  a  surgeon  of  the  navy, 
to  whose  experiences  we  have  already  been 
indebted.  A  seaman  on  board  a  frigate, 
who  pretended  to  be  totally  blind,  and  was 
believed  to  be  so,  was  on  one  occasion  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on  shore  with  an  attendant  to 
lead  him.  The  pair  happened  to  quarrel, 
and  come  to  blows ;  when  the  blind  man, 
finding  himself  unduly  handicapped,  in¬ 
stantly  regained  his  sight,  and  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  his  astonished  guide.  The  latter 
took  to  flight,  was  pursued  through  a  great 
part  of  the  town  by  his  late  prot6g^,  and 
finally  got  a  severe  drubbing  from  him. 
The  application  of  the  cat-o’-nine-tails 
next  day  to  the  back  of  the  impostor,  ef¬ 
fectually  cured  him  of  any  further  tenden¬ 
cy  to  defect  of  vision. 

The  amount  of  fortitude — call  it  obsti¬ 
nacy,  if  you  will — displayed  by  some  of 
this  class  of  impostors  is  something  amaz¬ 
ing.  Day  and  night  they  will  remain  in 
the  most  constrained  and  irksome  posi¬ 
tions.  For  weeks,  and  even  months,  men 
have  sat  and  walked  with  their  bodies  bent 
double.  A  man  feigning  palsy  of  the  lower 
limbs  was  placed  by  himself  in  a  room 
with  food  which  he  could  reach  only  by 
walking  to  the  place  where  it  was  laid,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  days  he  had  not  tasted  it. 
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Another,  simulating  paralysis  of  the  arm, 
allowed  the  amputating  knife  to  be  placed 
beneath  it,  and  would  have  submitted  to 
the  operation  for  its  removal.  A  soldier 
counterfeiting  blindness  was  placed  on  the 
steep  bank  of  a  river,  and  ordered  to  march 
forward,  which  he  unhesitatingly  did,  and 
fell  into  the  stream.  The  medical  writer  who 
relates  this  case  queries  whether  the  cheat 
would  have  gone  forward  had  a  precipice 
instead  of  a  river  been  before  him.  No 
doubt  these  may  be  called  exceptional  in¬ 
stances  of  fortitude,  as  the  great  majority  of 
malingerers  are  made  of  more  common¬ 
place  stuff.  A  mere  hint  from  a  navy  sur¬ 
geon  that  an  equivocal  complaint  would 
be  benefited  by  transference  to  an  African 
climate,  or  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery,  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  a 
miraculously  rapid  cure.  A  French  physi¬ 
cian,  after  watching  a  spurious  epileptic  fit 
for  some  time,  put  his  hand  on  the  heart 
of  the  cheat,  and  turning  to  the  attendants, 
said :  ‘  It  is  all  over  with  him ;  carry  him 
to  the  dead-house.’  Immediate  resuscita¬ 
tion  was  the  result,  and  the  man  never  had 
another  attack.  A  Shetland  clergyman 
was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  weekly  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  kind  of  contagious  convulsions 
which  attacked  many  of  his  congregation 
in  church.  At  length  the  good  man  hit 
on  a  plan  which  put  a  speedy  termina¬ 
tion  to  the  infliction.  He  announced  from 
the  pulpit  that  he  had  learned  that  no 
treatment  was  so  efficacious  as  an  immedi¬ 
ate  ducking  in  cold  water ;  and  as  his  kirk 
was  fortunately  contiguous  to  a  fresh-water 
lake,  the  proper  hydropathic  treatment 
could  always  be  secured.  It  is  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  coincidence  for  the  malingerer 
that  the  means  which  would  be  the  most 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  the  real  dis¬ 
ease  are  often  the  most  distasteful  to 
him. 

The  difficulties  and  discomforts  to  be  en¬ 
dured  in  this  department  of  art  in  attain¬ 
ing  the  desired  object,  no  doubt  enhance 
the  enjoyment  of  it  in  those  few  cases  in 
which  success  at  last  crowns  their  labors. 
A  convict  sentenced  to  seven  years’  penal 
servitude  kept  his  right  knee  bent  so  as 
not  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  foot 
during  all  that  peri^,  and,  on  account  of 
his  infirmity,  was  exempted  from  the  usual 
kinds  of  convict  labor,  and  employed  at 
work  which  he  could  do  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture.  When  being  discharged  at  the  ex¬ 
piry  of  his  period  of  involuntary  service,  he 
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coolly  observed  to  an  official :  ‘  I  will  try 
to  put  down  my  leg :  it  may  be  of  use  to 
me  now.’  He  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
threw  away  his  crutch,  and  walked  off  with 
a  firm  step !  With  some,  the  temptation 
to  give  an  airing  to  the  little  secret  which 
they  have  been  obliged  to  keep  so  long 
close,  and  which  has  stood  them  in  such 
good  part,  is  wholly  irresistible.  Without 
this  flaunting  of  their  imposture  in  the  face 
of  their  victims,  some  rascals  would  deem 
their  triumph  only  half  achieved.  A 
trooper  who  pretended  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  arm,  after  resisting  for  a  length 
of  time  the  most  testing  hospital  discipline, 
at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  his  dis¬ 
charge.  When  he  was  leaving  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  fairly  seated  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,  he  waved  the  paralytic  arm  in 
triumph,  and  cheered  at  the  success  of  his 
stratagem.  An  Irish  soldier,  reported  un¬ 
fit  for  service  from  loss  of  power  of  the 
lower  limbs,  arranged  for  a  more  dramatic 
avowal  of  his  deceit.  Having  obtained  his 
discharge,  he  caused  himself  to  be  taken  on 
a  field-day  in  a  cart  to  the  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin,  in  front  of  his  regiment,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  line.  He  had  the  cart  driven 
under  a  tree,  on  which  he  hung  his 
crutches,  jumped  suddenly  with  agility  out 
of  the  cart,  sprung  three  times  from  the 
ground  before  the  faces  of  his  astonished 
comrades,  then  turned  his  back  to  the  re¬ 
giment,  and  after  a  series  of  expressive 
gestures,  which  we  cannot  particularly 
describe,  scampered  off  at  full  speed !  In 
a  case  of  deception  once  practised  in  a 
New  York  court  of  sessions,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  pre-arrangement  of  the  de¬ 
nouement  which  occuned.  A  man  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  prison  awaiting 
his  trial  for  perjury,  had  a  paralytic  seizure 
a  few  days  before  the  period  fixed  for  the 
trial,  and  one  of  his  sides  was  thus  render¬ 
ed  completely  powerless.  In  this  helpless 
condition  he  was  carried  on  a  bed  from 
prison  into  court.  During  the  trial  he  be¬ 
came  so  faint  that  a  recess  was  granted  to 
enable  him  to  recover,  the  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  kindly  lending  his  assistance  in  con¬ 
veying  him  out  of  court.  The  sight  of  an 
infirm  fellow-being  trembling  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave  had  a  visible  influence  on  the 
court  and  the  jury.  The  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  was  conclusive,  and  the  jury  convict¬ 
ed  him.  The  court,  in  view  of  his  speedi¬ 
ly  being  called  to  a  higher  tribunal,  instead 
of  sentencing  him  to  the  state  prison,  sim- 
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ply  imposed  a  small  fine,  which  his  brother, 
who  manifested  the  utmost  fraternal  solici¬ 
tude,  promptly  paid.  ITie  next  day  the 
prosecuting  attorney  met  the  fellow  appa¬ 
rently  in  good  health  on  the  street.  The 
latter  laughingly  told  him  that  he  had  re¬ 
covered,  and  dropping  his  arm,  and  con¬ 
tracting  his  leg,  hopped  off,  leaving  the 
learned  counsel  to  his  own  reflections. 

It  is,  however,  a  rare  thing  nowadays 
for  a  clinical  artist  to  attain  his  end  and 
enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  his  labors.  In 
most  cases  he  has  no  other  reward  than 
the  pleasure  received  from  the  exercise  of 
his  art  I'his  aesthetic  satisfaction  would 
need  to  be  great,  to  enable  him  to  bear 
even  the  ordinary  prosaic  hardships  and 
discomforts  of  his  lot  But  in  addition  to 
these,  he  is  sometimes  overtaken  by  a 
species  of  poetical  justice  in  the  shape  of  a 
penalty  paid  in  kind  The  feigned  disease, 
in  fact,  occasionally  becomes  a  real  one. 
Montaigne  mentions  some  curious  in¬ 
stances  of  this  occurring  within  his  own  ex- 
pierience.  It  is  chiefly  in  simulating  the 
class  of  nervous  diseases  that  the  danger 
lies  of  this  avenging  Nemesis.  The  con¬ 
tinued  repetition  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  affection  seems  eventually  to  make  an 
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ineradicable  impression  on  the  nervous 
centres.  Two  French  sailors  taken  priso¬ 
ners  by  the  English  in  the  wars  of  the 
First  Napoleon  successfully  feigned  insani¬ 
ty  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  got  the  reward  of  their  clever  de¬ 
ception  by  recovering  their  liberty ;  but  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  their  reason,  which 
was  really  gone.  The  means  adopted  to 
simulate  one  disease  have  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  another  of  a  more  serious  kind 
Soldiers  have  so  persistently  kept  up  a 
state  of  irritation  in  a  factitious  sore  as  to 
bring  on  a  disease  which  required  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  limb.  Others  have  lost  their 
sight  by  the  methods  taken  to  induce  a 
temporary  inflammation  in  the  eye.  The 
historian  Robertson  mentions  a  case  which, 
whether  true  or  not,  is,  at  all  events,  phy¬ 
siologically  possible.  He  says  that  Pope 
Julius  III.  feigned  sickness  to  avoid  hold¬ 
ing  a  consistory,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
greater  color  of  probability  to  his  illness, 
he  not  only  confined  himself  to  his  apart¬ 
ment,  but  changed  his  diet  and  usual  mode 
of  life.  By  persisting  in  this  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  he  contracted  a  real  disease,  from 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days. — Chambers's 
journal. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 11. — RECOVERY. 

In  a  few  days  Bertha  had  made  rapid 
progress ;  her  youth  and  good  health  bat¬ 
tled  vigorously  against  the  fever ;  but  still 
it  lingered,  although  now  in  a  more  inter¬ 
mittent  from. 

“  She  will  not  gain  strength  till  we  get 
her  out  of  Rome,”  Miss  P'raser  said  one 
morning ;  “  I  believe  we  are  about  the 
only  reasonable  people  left  in  the  city; 
you  ought  to  have  left  a  month  ago,  you 
know.”  She  gave  Mr.  Williams  a  sharp 
glance  of  reproof. 

“  We  will  go  anywhere  you  please,”  he 
said,  humbly ;  ”  only  tell  me  what  to  do.” 

Miss  Fraser  smiled  graciously.  Except¬ 
ing  Michael  Helder,  whose  will  was  the 
law  of  her  life,  she  liked  men  to  submit  to 
her  judgment,  and  she  thought  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  showed  much  common  sense  in 
•knowing  when  he  was  in  good  hands. 

“Your  padrona,  as  the  people  call  her. 


tells  me  she  has  a  sister  at  Albano  who 
will  let  us  have  part  of  a  villa  there ;  she 
says  there  is  a  pleasant  garden,  and  this 
would  be  excellent  for  Bertha.  What  do 
ou  say  ?  She  is  not  sure  about  the  rent, 
ut  she  thinks  it  would  be  much  the  same 
that  you  pay  here.” 

Mr.  Williams  looked  at  her  gratefully. 
Miss  Fraser  was  not  another  Sophy ;  no 
one  could  ever  smooth  away  the  thorns 
and  briers  of  life  as  she  had  smoothed 
them ;  but  after  the  misery  of  this  desolate 
time  it  was  very  comforting  to  feel  that 
an  experienced  steersworaan  was  at  his 
side  ready  to  take  the  trouble  of  guidance 
from  his  thoughts. 

“  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  he 
said ;  “  why  should  not  you  and  Bertha 
go  at  once  ?  I  have  a  few  days'  work 
here,  arrears  which  have  accumulated  un¬ 
der  this  sad  trouble.  I  will  join  you  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

“  Very  well.”  Miss  Fraser  smiled  cheer- 
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fully.  “If  you  don’t  join  us  by  the  end  of 
the  week  1  shall  have  to  come  over  and 
fetch  you.” 

She  nodded  and  went  back  to  her  pa¬ 
tient. 

“  If  such  a  person  could  arrange  for  one 
without  being  with  one,”  said  the  student, 
thoughtfully,  “  such  help  would  be  in¬ 
valuable and  then  Mr.  Williams  leaned 
his  head  on  his  hand,  and  mused  over  the 
sweet  tenderness  of  his  dead  wife,  and  the 
devotion  of  her  getltle,  unselfish  sister. 

“  Women — some  women,  are  very  nearly 
angels,”  he  thought,  and  then  he  wondered 
how  it  was  with  Michael  and  Bertha.  He 
had  been  surprised  to  see  Miss  Fraser 
arrive  in  place  of  Michael  Helder,  but 
anxiety  for  Bertha  had  superseded  all 
minor  thoughts.  Now  he  wondered  again 
at  Michael’s  absence,  and  an  uneasy 
disquiet  arose  lest  his  child’s  happiness  was 
not  as  secure  as  he  had  fancied  Had  he 
been  to  blame  for  hurrying  the  marriage  ? 
Were  these  two  unsuited  to  each  other  ? 

He  resolved  to  question  Bertha,  if  he 
found  her  as  much  better  as  he  hoped 
when  he  reached  the  villa. 

The  idea  of  change  delighted  Bertha, 
and  seemed  to  give  her  new  life.  She  had 
grown  very  weary  of  the  monotony  of  her 
sick-room.  Michael  had  written  her  a  few 
lines  expressing  sorrow  and  anxiety  for  her 
illness,  and  hoping  soon  to  hear  she  was 
quite  recovered ;  but  it  seemed  to  Bertha 
that  his  letter  was  cold  and  formal,  and 
might  have  been  written  to  any  one  else. 

Every  day  that  she  grew  better,  and  was 
more  able  to  think,  she  grew  more  de¬ 
pressed,  and  it  was  this  change  which  had 
made  Miss  Fraser  urge  the  necessity  of  a 
sjjeedy  change  of  scene,  for  she  watched 
Bertha  devotedly.  She  had  learned  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  that  had  followed  Michael's 
return  home,  how  very  dear  his  wife  was 
to  him,  and  Bertha  was  now  to  her  a  part 
of  Michael’s  happiness. 

Miss  Fraser  rejoiced  when  she  saw  the 
bright  flush  of  pleasure  her  plan  brought 
to  the  girl’s  face,  and  her  eagerness  to  set 
out. 

“  I  believe  you  are  better  already,”  she 
said,  next  day,  when  she  had  placed 
Bertha,  carefully  wrapped,  in  the  carriage 
which  was  to  take  them  to  the  villa,  and 
took  her  place  beside  her. 

Bertha  laughed. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  feel  just  as  I  used  to  feel 
years  ago  when  we  were  going  to  the  sea. 


I  did  not  care  for  the  place  we  were  going 
to,  but  the  idea  of  change  was  delightful.” 

“  Yes,  byt  you  will  likeAlbano  for  itself, 
I  exjject,  or  at  least  the  villa,  for  I  hear  it 
is  rather  isolated,  and  has  large  grounds 
attached  to  it ;  the  padrona  told  me  the 
nightingales  sing  all  day  long  in  the  trees 
there.” 

Bertha  looked  in  wonder  at  her  com¬ 
panion.  Rachel  Fraser  thinking  about 
nightingales ! 

“  I  suppose,”  Bertha  thought,  “  one 
connects  people  with  the  locality  they  in¬ 
habit.  Miss  Fraser  seems  to  me  to  belong 
to  formal  old  Bloomsbury,  and  a  nightin¬ 
gale  would  seem  so  strange  in  Blooms¬ 
bury.”  Aloud,  she  said,  “  Trees  and  night¬ 
ingales!  How  delicious  I  It  sounds  de¬ 
lightful  to  look  forward  to  a  garden,  with 
trees  large  enough  for  nightingales ! 

She  leaned  back  in  the  carriage. 
Miss  Fraser  had  waited  to  start  till  the 
mid-day  heat  was  over,  but  still  the  fresh 
air,  and  the  variety  of  sights  and  sounds, 
made  Bertha  feel  drowsy  and  exhausted. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  till  an  exclamation 
from  her  companion  roused  her. 

Their  carriage  had  drawn  to  one  side  of 
the  road  to  give  passage  to  a  large  wagon. 
The  wagon  was  drawn  by  large  cream- 
colored  oxen,  with  mild  brown  eyes.  In 
the  wagon  were  wine-casks,  and  the  two 
drivers  were  singing  in  turn  alternate 
verses  of  a  love  song.  The  bright  trap¬ 
pings  of  the  oxen,  the  merry  faces  of  the 
men,  and  their  gay  dresses,  gave  a  festival 
look  to  the  party. 

Bertha  was  enthusiastic  with  delight 
she  was  sorry  w’hen  the  wagon  was  out  of 
sight ;  but  at  a  turn  in  the  road  they  came 
upon  a  wayside  fountain,  grey  and  broken 
and  overgrown  with  weeds,  but  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  Roman  girls  laughing  and 
chattering  as  each  broad-chested  damsel 
in  turn  bent  to  fill  her  graceful  pitcher,  and 
then  poising  it  on  her  head,  waited  to  form 
a  line  with  her  companions.  When  all 
the  pitchers  were  filled,  the  black-eyed, 
straight-browed  women  marched  off  in  pro¬ 
cession  with  stately  steps. 

“  Michael  would  have  admired  that 
group,”  said  Miss  Fraser. 

Bertha  was  silent ;  she  was  striving  to 
keep  down  her  rising  irritation.  She  felt 
it  would  be  natural  to  talk  about  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  she  knew  Miss  Fraser  was  right, 
but  still  she  did  not  choose  her  to  speak 
of  Michael’s  tastes  in  that  special  way ; 
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and  then  she  leaned  back  again,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  whether  the  Miss  Fraser  she 
had  got  to  like  so  much,  and  whose  pre¬ 
sence  now  seemed  so  necessary  to  her, 
would,  when  she  no  longer  wanted  tender 
nursing,  change  back  into  the  cold  tyran¬ 
nical  woman  she  had  so  disliked. 

She  glanced  towards  her.  Rachel’s  eyes 
were  bent  on  her  anxiously  ;  there  was  in 
them,  it  seemed  to  Bertha,  the  same  solici¬ 
tude  she  had  often  seen  in  her  Aunt  Sophy’s. 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?"  said  the 
girl,  mischievously,  and  then  she  did  not 
wait  to  hear  the  answer.  The  road  was 
bordered  with  trees,  with  flowery  hedges 
below  them ;  here  and  there,  green  vistas 
of  shadow  stretched  away  beneath  other 
trees  behind  the  hedges;  a  huge  white 
goat  was  climbing  up  the  bank  below  one 
of  the  trees,  and  trying  to  crop  the  flowers 
in  the  hedge.  As  the  carriage  came  up 
he  turned  and  gazed  with  great  glassy  eyes 
on  Bertha  and  shook  his  grey  beard  mourn¬ 
fully. 

“  Isn’t  he  like  a  silly  old  man  ?”  she 
laughed :  “  I  wish  I  could  draw,  just  to  get 
his  likeness.” 

“  Michael  would  sketch  him  directly,” 
said  Miss  Fraser. 

Bertha  bit  her  lip.  In  her  heart,  Mi¬ 
chael  was  present  at  each  of  the  pictures 
which  had  roused  her  enthusiasm,  and  if 
Miss  Fraser  had  kept  silence  his  name 
must  have  found  its  way  to  her  lips ;  but 
every  fresh  reminder  acted  as  a  check. 
There  was  a  slight  frown  on  her  pale  face 
as  she  leaned  forward  to  gaze  after  the 
goat. 

Miss  Fraser  cleared  her  throat. 

“  Here  comes  a  lecture,”  Bertha  thought, 
but  she  kept  her  eyes  gazing  into  vacancy, 
for  the  road  had  turned,  and  the  goat  was 
out  of  sight. 

“  You  asked  me  just  now  w’hat  I  was 
thinking  of  I  was  thinking  of  you,  and 
wondering  at  the  little  interest  you  take  in 
your  husband.  Do  you  ever  think  of  him  ? 
— you  never  mention  his  name.” 

The  direct  words  wounded  Bertha  keen¬ 
ly.  She  sat  upright  in  the  carriage  with 
flushed  cheeks. 

“  Don’t  get  me  angry,”  she  said.  “  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me,  I  should  not 
like  to  be  cross  with  you,  and  it  is  quite 
easy  to  make  me  cross  if  you  ask  that 
kind  of  questions.  How  soon  shall  we  get 
to  the  villa  ?  I  ihall  go  \o  sleep  till  we 
do.” 


She  looked  very  like  a  naughty  child  as 
she  nestled  henelf  in  a  comer  of  the  car¬ 
riage  and  seemed  to  be  going  to  sleep. 

Miss  Fraser  frowned,  purs^  her  lips  to¬ 
gether,  fidgeted,  and  finally  took  a  warmer 
shawl  from  the  opposite  seat  and  placed  it 
over  Bertha’s  knees. 

“  I  am  growing  old  and  foolish,  or  else 
that  child  is  desperately  self-willed.  Well, 
she’s  weak  to-day,  and  extra  tired.  But  I 
Tin//  sp>eak  when  she  is  better,  and  I  shall 
pay  no  attention  to  her  nonsense.  Poor, 
silly  little  thing!  I  can’t  help  being  fond 
of  her  in  spite  of  her  silliness.” 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. — AT  THE  ROMAN  VILLA. 

Next  morning  was  full  of  bright  sun¬ 
shine.  Bertha  had  been  very  tir^  on  her 
arrival,  and  had  submitted  to  go  to  bed  at 
once  without  any  attempt  at  seeing  the 
beauties  of  the  place.  But  now,  after  break¬ 
fast,  Miss  Fraser  came  to  fetch  her,  pro¬ 
nounced  her  cooler  and  in  every  way  bet¬ 
ter,  and  promised  that  she  should  explore 
the  garden  before  the  sun  grew  too  fierce. 

The  change  and  the  excitement  had 
done  wonders  for  Bertha.  She  found  her 
way  to  the  large  marble-floored  sala  into 
which  they  had  been  shown  on  their  arri¬ 
val.  A  comfortable  chair  had  been  placed 
in  one  of  the  windows,  and  she  sat  down 
and  gazed  out  with  that  exquisite  freshness 
of  rapture  which  is  to  the  weak  frame  or  ex¬ 
hausted  brain  as  invigorating  as  if  new  life¬ 
blood  were  poured  into  the  veins. 

The  garden,  a  picturesque  wilderness, 
lay  at  some  depth  below  the  windows ;  a 
stone  terrace,  variegated  with  moss,  led 
down  into  it  by  a  broken  flight  of  steps  at 
either  end.  'I'here  seemed  to  be  groves  of 
olive  and  cypress,  and  on  one  side  a  long 
avenue  of  cropped  ilex  trees ;  their  formal, 
stiffly-grouped  branches  like  a  succession 
of  grand  candelabra.  But  the  view  be¬ 
yond  the  garden  chained  Bertha’s  eyes  and 
thoughts.  The  villa  was  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  grounds  sloped 
downwards  from  it,  and  far  away  beyond 
these  stretched  the  wide  desert-like  Cam- 
pagna,  with  its  blue  horizon  of  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea,  and  standing  up  in  its  midst, 
phantom-like,  loomed  the  dome  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  once 
imperial  city. 

When  Miss  Fraser  joined  her  patient, 
she  found  her  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
tearful  eyelashes. 

“  Is  it  not  grand  ?  is  it  not  glorious  ?” 
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Bertha  exclaimed ;  “  but,  oh,  how  inex¬ 
pressibly  sad — to  think  of  what  Rome  was 
and  what  it  is.  Just  now  I  saw  it  all  per¬ 
fect  in  my  mind,  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
the  house  of  Constantine,  the  arches,  the 
aqueducts,  the  Capitol.  Oh!  why  does 
ruin  and  decay  come  on  what  can  never 
be  restored  ?” 

She  looked  up ;  she  had  not  spoken  to 
Miss  Fraser ;  she  had  uttered  her  thoughts, 
but  as  she  ended  there  was  no  answering 
sympathy;  it  seemed  to  Bertha  that  the 
strong-minded  woman  looked  frightened, 
and  perhaps  the  girl’s  dark  eyes,  dilated 
with  enthusiasm,  had  a  slightly  frenzied  ex¬ 
pression. 

“  Come  into  the  garden,  won’t  you  ?”  she 
said,  “  it  will  be  too  hot  presently.” 

Bertha  sighed,  and  followed  silently  out 
of  the  open  window  into  a  stone  balcony 
which  1^  down  to  the  terrace  below. 

“She  thinks  me  silly  and  romantic;  I 
suppose  Michael  would  think  so  too.  But 
what  is  one  to  do  with  feelings  ?  Mine 
are  real,  I  don’t  affect  them.  Must  I  keep 
them  corked  down  tightly  all  my  life,  and 
try  and  behave  exactly  as  other  people  be¬ 
have  ?  I  can’t  believe  God  meant  this. 
There  are  not  two  leaves  alike  on  a  tree, 
why  should  men  and  women  strive  to  con¬ 
form  themselves  to  one  jjattem  ?” 

But  her  reflections  broke  off  suddenly 
when  she  reached  the  garden  itself. 

Formerly  there  had  been  closely  shaven 
lawns  bordered  by  cypresses,  with  here 
and  there  a  grey-green  statue  placed  in 
between  them ;  but  the  grass  had  been 
left  to  grow  long  and  wild  ;  it  was  not  so 
much  a  garden  as  a  wilderness.  In  the 
centre  of  the  first  grass-plot  was  a  grand 
old  marble  fountain,  but  ferns  and  tali 
grass  had  circled  closely  round  it,  an  over¬ 
growth  of  roses  too  had  flung  itself  from  a 
raised  bank  behind,  and  had  completely 
clothed  the  presiding  nymph  in  their  glow¬ 
ing  wealth  of  blossom.  Beyond  the  foun¬ 
tain  came  a  steep  descent  of  turfed  steps, 
leading  to  an  alley  of  shining  laurels,  so 
dense  on  either  side  that  the  alley  looked 
more  like  a  path  between  thick  walls  of 
these  noble,  glossy  leaves.  Beyond  the 
laurels  were  fountains,  statues,  grottoes, 
a  most  picturesque  wilderness,  with  roses 
and  honeysuckle  and  magnolias  flinging 
themselves  in  lavish  bounty  on  every  object 
they  could  find  to  cling  to ;  and  backing 
these  were  groves  of  olive  and  evergreen 
oaks,  among  which,  even  at  this  hour,  the 


nightingales  were  trilling  out  sweet  notes, 
preparing  for  fuller  song  by-and-by  when 
evening  drew  on. 

Bertha’s  delight  could  not  find  expres¬ 
sion.  She  fluttered  here  and  there  like  a 
butterfly,  gathering  roses,  admiring  with 
passionate  enthusiasm  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  contrasts  afforded  by  the  ruined 
grey  fountains  and  the  exquisite  green  and 
brilliant  blossoms  of  the  trailing  creepers 
over  them — the  statues  and  the  sombre 
velvet  of  the  cypresses;  and  her  enthu¬ 
siasm  reached  its  height  when  she  came  to 
a  ]>oint  farther  down  the  sloping  garden, 
and  flung  herself  on  a  stone  bench  l^neath 
a  spreading  ilex ;  from  this  was  a  magnifi- 
cient  picture  of  the  Campagna  spreading 
its  vast  desert-like  expanse  to  the  shores 
of  the  blue  sea. 

She  had  outstripped  Miss  Fraser,  she 
was  glad  to  sit  here  alone,  free  to  rave  as 
much  as  she  pleased ;  and  then,  as  her 
enthusiastic  delight  exhausted  itself,  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  Michael. 

“  He  must  come  here,  we  must  see  this 
place  together;  but  then,  if  he  does  not 
admire  it  as  I  do,  if  he  does  not  feel  its 
beauty — ah  !  that  is  it,  some  people  only 
see-the  beautiful,  and  others  feefit  vibrate 
through  every  nerve :  if  Michael  is  like 
this,  only  calm  and  critical,  that  would 
make  things  worse ;  I  should  know  then 
the  certainty  of  that  which  now  I  only 
fear.” 

Her  excitement  had  carried  her  along 
till  now  as  if  her  feet  had  wings ;  but  this 
thought  checked  her  and  brought  a  chill 
depression ;  she  lay  still  under  the  ilex-tree, 
and  by  the  time  Miss  Fraser  reached  her, 
Bertha  had  grown  pale  and  faint. 

Rachel  shook  her  head. 

“  I  shall  have  to  get  a  set  of  leading- 
strings,”  she  said,  but  she  smiled ;  “  the 
fresh  air  is  making  you  frisky  and  refrac¬ 
tory.  You  must  come  in  and  have  your 
soup,  my  dear,  and  lie  down  a  bit” 

“  I  almost  think,”  she  went  on,  when 
she  had  drawn  Bertha’s  hand  through  her 
arm,  “  that  there  may  be  a  letter  from  Mi¬ 
chael.  Your  father  said  he  would  send  it 
out  at  once  if  it  came.” 

Bertha  grew  red,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

She  had  not  said  a  word  to  her  father 
about  sending  Michael’s  letter.  Either 
Rachel  was  absurdy  fond  of  her  cousin, 
or  she  was  a  busybody ;  but  Bertha  was  so 
utterly  exhausted  by  the  time  she  reached 
the  villa  that  she  was  glad  to  lie  on  a 
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couch  while  Rachel  gave  her  soup  almost 
as  if  she  had  been  helpless. 

She  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  she  had  taken 
it  When  she  wakened,  Miss  Fraser  was 
sitting  near  her  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 
She  held  it  out  to  Bertha  when  she  saw 
she  was  awake. 

The  girl  took  it  quietly,  without  the 
slightest  show  of  emotion. 

“  She  does  not  care  for  him  at  all,”  said 
Miss  Fraser.  She  got  up  and  went  to  the 
window.  She  was  trying  to  conquer  the 
anger  that  had  flamed  up  against  Bertha. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  if  Michael’s 
wife  had  been  alone  she  might  have  show¬ 
ed  more  emotion  than  she  chose  to  betray 
under  her  watchful  eyes. 

“  She  is  a  cold-hearted  little  puss,  after 
all ;  just  now  raving  and  ranting  about 
Rome  and  its  ruins,  and  not  a  word  or  a 
smile  for  her  husband’s  letter.  I  have  no 
patience  with  such  unreal  women,  though 
I  quite  understand  how  Michael  was  de¬ 
ceived  by  all  that  impulsive  manner,  and 
thought,  poor  fellow,  he  should  find  a 
warm  heart  beneath  it.  He  is  not  the  first 
who  has  found  to  his  cost  that  a  very 
shallow  brook  has  often  more  sound  than 
a  deep  river  has.” 

Meantime  the  “  shallow  brook  ”  was  so 
disturbed  that  only  Miss  Fraser’s  presence 
restrained  her  from  a  passionate  outburst. 

She  folded  her  letter,  and  replaced  it  in 
its  envelop>e,  but  she  could  not  trust  her¬ 
self  to  speak. 

Miss  Fraser  had  stood  tapping  her  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  window-ledge,  wholly  uncon¬ 
scious  that  she  had  frightened  away  a  love¬ 
ly  green  and  gold  lizard  who  had  been 
peeping  at  her  with  his  bright  eyes  from 
the  clustering  vine  leaves  which  covered 
the  walls  of  the  villa.  Miss  Fraser  was 
calm  and  just — for  a  woman;  but  she 
shared  the  inevitable  portion  of  Eve’s 
daughters,  she  was  inquisitive. 

“  Well,  Bertha” — she  turned  around,  but 
she  did  not  look  at  her  patient — “  how  is 
Michael,  and  when  does  he  exi)ect  us  ?” 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  Ber¬ 
tha  said,  very  coldly : — 

“  He  does  not  say  how  he  is,  and  he 
does  not  say  when  he  expects  us.” 

“What  does  he  say?”  and  then  Miss 
Fraser  checked  herself  with  a  slight  blush. 

“  Really,  I  don’t  think  he  says  anything, 
except  that  he  hopes  you  and  my  father 
are  well,  and  that  I  am  convalescent” 

Miss  Fraser  looked,  and  she  saw  that 
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Bertha’s  lips  were  closed  in  the  same  deter¬ 
mined  fashion  in  which  she  had  closed 
them  on  the  way  from  Rome. 

“  She’s  not  strong  enough  to-day,”  Ber¬ 
tha’s  mentor  sighed ;  “  whatever  is  to  be 
done  with  the  naughty  spoiled  child  ?  I 
believe  the  best  plan  would  to  be  to  take 
her  straight  home  to  Michael,  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not,  and  let  him  lecture  her. 
Perhaps  her  father  may  do  her  good.  I 
must  speak  out  to  somebody.” 

CHAPTER  XXXV. — STILL  DELAY. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Mr.  Williams 
arrived  at  the  villa.  For  the  preserH  he 
had  finished  his  business  in  Rome.  He 
found  Miss  Fraser  alone  in  the  sala,  Ber¬ 
tha  was  sitting  out  in  the  garden. 

“  How  soon  do  you  think  she  will  be 
able  to  travel  ?”  he  asked. 

“  I  think  she  might  travel  now,  but  she 
says  she  wishes  to  remain  here.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  only  out  of  consideration 
for  me.  Poor  dear  child  ” — he  looked 
anxiously  in  Miss  Fraser’s  grave  face — 
“  she  sacrificed  her  own  feelings  in  remain¬ 
ing  with  me  before  her  illness.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?”  There  was 
something  so  very  sarcastic  in  her  tone, 
that  he  looked  up  hastily,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  thought  Rachael  Fraser  had  a 
stem  unlovable  face.  “  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  any  credit  from  Bertha  on  the  score 
of  affection  for  you,”  she  said,  “but  my 
idea  is  that  she  pleased  herself  entirely  by 
remaining  with  you;  she  certainly  shows 
no  wish  to  go  back  to  my  cousin.” 

The  words  jarred  Mr.  Williams,  he 
thought  the  subject  best  left  undiscussed. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  Michael  and  she  un¬ 
derstand  their  own  affairs  best,  no  doubt ; 
however,  if  you  think  Bertha  is  fit  to  tra¬ 
vel,  I  will  soon  arrange  our  return.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  take  her  home.” 

Miss  Fraser  paused,  and  then  she  spoke 
abruptly. 

“  Bertha  is  your  child,  Mr.  Williams ;  it 
is  natural  you  should  take  her  part ;  and 
Michael  is  my  cousin,  therefore,  perhaps, 
I  incline  too  much  to  his  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  still  I  must  think  that  as  Ber¬ 
tha’s  father  you  might  counsel  a  more 
dutiful  course  than  she  seems  inclined  to 
adopt  towards  her  husband.” 

But  Mr.  Williams  had  a  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  nature  than  Miss  Fraser  had. 

“  No,  Miss  Fraser,  I  cannot  interfere,” 
he  said ;  “  I  have  no-  reason  to  suppose 
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that  there  is  any  estrangement  between  my 
daughter  and  her  husband;  and  even  if 
there  were  any,  I  believe  interference 
would  do  harm  rather  than  good.” 

He  bowed  gravely,  and  went  into  the 
garden  to  find  Bertha. 

Miss  Fraser’s  lip  curled.  “That  man 
has  lived  among  books  until  he  has  not  an 
atom  of  common  sense  left.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  I  wonder  if  he  knows 
that  Bertha  has  not  written  to  Michael 
once  since  her  illness.  He  shall  know  it, 
before  long,  too.” 

Miss  Fraser  waited  anxiously.  She  ex¬ 
pected  that  Mr.  Williams  would  propose 
to  Bertha  to  return  home ;  but  she  heard 
no  allusion  made  to  it  when  they  both 
came  in  together. 

The  father  and  daughter  talked  through¬ 
out  the  evening,  but  Miss  Fraser  withdrew 
from  Bertha’s  efforts  to  include  her  in  their- 
conversation,  and  sat  stiffening  in  silence. 

When  she  came  to  Bertha’s  room  as 
usual  to  see  if  she  had  all  she  wanted,  the 
girl  looked  up  archly  in  her  grave  face. 

’  But  Miss  Fraser  would  not  see  the  look ; 
she  kissed  Bertha’s  forehead  and  turned  to 
leave  the  room. 

Bertha  caught  her  arm,  and  held  her  fast. 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  please,”  she 
said.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  Have  you 
and  my  father  quarrelled  ? — you  look  so 
glum  at  one  another.” 

It  was  difficult  to  harden  herself  against 
the  sweet  smiling  face;  but  Rachel  was 
doing  what  she  considered  her  duty,  and 
she  drew  away  from  Bertha. 

“  Certainly  not ;  your  father  and  I  have 
been  talking  about  going  home ;  he  asked 
me  when  you  would  be  ready,  and  I  said 
you  might  travel  now  if  you  like.” 

Bertha  turned  white.  In  an  instant  her 
face  had  grown  as  hard  as  Miss'  Fraser’s. 

“  I  cannot  go  home.  I  like  this  place, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  it.” 

“That  is  mere  selfishness.  I  made 
some  excuse  for  you  while  you  were  in 
Rome,  but  your  father  wishes  to  go  home 
now.  It  is  no  question  of  duty  to  him, 
surely,  that  keeps  you,  Bertha — a  mistaken 
duty  at  best;  for  a  husband  is  a  wife’s 
chief  duty.” 

Bertha  pressed  her  lips  tightly  together, 
it  was  so  very  hard  to  keep  back  the  old 
rebellious  feeling,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
this  was  not  the  woman  she  had  grown  to 
love  and  cling  to,  but  the  overbearing,  in¬ 
terfering  Miss  Fraser  she  had  so  hated. 


Miss  Fraser  glanced  at  her  when  no 
answer  came,  and  the  pale  resolute  face 
and  firmly  closed  lips  warned  her  that  this 
was  not  the  most  judicious  moment  for 
argument. 

“  You  are  tired  now,  and  you  don’t 
know  how  you  feel ;  we  can  settle  to-mor¬ 
row  about  going  home,”  and  she  went  away. 

Bertha  breathed  freely  as  soon  as  she 
was  left  alone. 

“  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep 
quiet  I  could  not  have  borne  much 
more,  but  she  has  been  so  very  good  to  me 
that  I  am  resolved  not  to  quarrel  with 
her.  I  know  she  thinks  I  am  not  grateful 
to  her.  I  am,  but  what  business  is  it  of 
hers  how  I  behave  to  Michael  ?  If  my 
father  wishes  to  go  home — well,  I  shall 
hear  what  he  says.” 

She  had  a  restless,  troubled  night,  the 
fever  still  lingered  in  an  intermittent  form, 
and  Mr.  Williams  had  heard  such  accounts 
of  the  malaria  which  arose  from  the  Cam- 
pagna  at  this  season,  that  he  thought 
Bertha  would  be  much  safer  in  England, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  the  sooner  they 
were  off  the  better. 

“  You  would  like  to  go  home,  dear, 
wouldn’t  you  ?”  he  said,  when  Miss  Fraser 
had  left  him  alone  with  his  daughter.  He 
did  not  speak  naturally,  for  Miss  P'raser’s 
words  still  troubled  him,  although  he  had 
refused  to  believe  in  them. 

“  I  like  being  here,  don’t  you  ?”  said 
Bertha. 

Her  father  looked  at  her,  then  it  seemed 
to  him  she  was  speaking  simply.  She 
wished  to  stay  at  Albano. 

“  Well,  it  is  very  pleasant,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  is  altogether  healthy,  and 
I  think  the  change  would  strengthen  you, 
my  dear,”  he  said. 

There  was  the  tenderness  in  his  voice 
which  it  seemed  to  Bertha  had  only  come 
there  since  her  aunt’s'death.  She  put  both 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

“If  you  really  wish  to  go,  papa,  I  am 
ready ;  but  if  it  is  only  for  me,  you  know 
what  I  like  always  does  me  good,  so  let 
me  stay  a  little  longer,  won’t  you  ?” 

Mr.  Williams  had  a  secret  consciousness 
of  weakness,  but  he  could  not  resist  those 
pleading  eyes. 

“  Very  well,  we  will  see  how  you  are  at 
the  end  of  a  week.”  He  kissed  Bertha, 
and  then  he  got  up  to  go  away.  “  I  will 
tell  Miss  Fraser  how  we  have  settled  it,” 
he  said. 
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He  found  Miss  Fraser',  lecturing  the 
maid  belonging  to  the  villa  on  cleanliness 
in  general,  es{)ecially  in  sleeping-rooms. 
The  maid  stood  listening  with  an  amused 
smile  on  her  expressionless,  indolent  face, 
only  when  Mr.  Williams  appeared  she 
showed  two  glittering  rows  of  teeth,  made 
a  courtesy,  and  disappeared. 

“  Well,  Mr.  W'illiams,  I  hope  you  have 
settled  to  leave  this  place.”  Miss  Fraser 
spoke  impatiently.  She  considered  Mr. 
Williams  to  belong  to  tlie  class  of  men 
only  fit  to  be  harnessed  and  driven  by  a 
woman  of  superior  mind — just  the  man 
who,  in  the  hands  of  a  fool,  might  be  led 
to  commit  any  folly.  “If  we  stay  here 
we  shall  be  eaten  by  fleas.  The  habits 
and  ways  of  these  people  are  abominable.” 

Mr.  Williams  stared ;  he  thought  these 
subjects  quite  out  of  his  province,  and 
Miss  Fraser’s  manner  made  him  nervous. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  slowly,  “  I  think  we 
will  wait  another  week,  and  see  how 
Bertha  is  then.” 

“  Oh !  this  is  Bertha’s  wish,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  It  is  mine  also.”  He  longed  to  add 
it  was  his  hopye  that  Miss  Fraser  felt  her¬ 
self  at  liberty  to  return  home  as  soon  as 
she  pleased,  as  her  interference  displeased 
him,  but  a  conviction  of  her  usefulness, 
and  of  his  own  utter  inability  to  help  Ber¬ 
tha  if  she  fell  ill  again,  kept  him  silent  on 
this  subject  He  waited  a  moment,  and 
then  he  said, — 

“  I  think.  Miss  Fraser,  it  will  be  best 
not  to  have  any  more  discussion  with  Ber¬ 
tha  ;  she  does  not  look  so  well  as  she  did 
yesterday,  and  I  dare  say  she  feels  weak 
and  a  little  wayward  :  it  is  quite  natural 
she  should  do  so.  We  must  be  very  in¬ 
dulgent  with  her.” 

He  tried  to  soften  his  meaning  by  an 
appealing  glance,  but  Miss  Fraser  looked 
almost  contemptuous. 

“  It  is  my  own  fault  for  expecting  any 
help  from  him,  I  must  manage  it  myself.” 
Aloud  she  said,  “  You  may  be  sure  I  shall 
not  say  anything  imprudent,  but  1  am 
quite  sure  your  daughter  will  get  well 
much  faster  when  she  is  in  her  own  home.” 

But  though  she  took  the  hint  of  silence, 
and  said  nothing  to  Bertha,  the  girl’s  health 
did  not  improve ;  it  seem^  as  if  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  going  home  had  checked  her 
recovery. 

When  the  day  came  previous  to  that 
fixed  for  their  departure,  she  went  to  her 
father  and  begged  for  another  delay. 


July, 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  under 
the  ilex  avenue.  He  'slopped  short  in 
his  walk,  and  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

“  My  dear — I — I” — he  hesitated,  it  was 
so  difficult  to  get  out  what  he  wished  to 
say  —  “  my  dear  Bertha,  you  have  been 
a  very  long  time  away  from  Michael; 
don’t  you  think  he  must  be  very  lonely 
without  you  ?” 

Bertha  flushed ;  he  thought  she  looked 
angry. 

“  I  am  sure  he  is  not,  papa ;  he  does 
not  even  ask  me  to  come  home ;  he  does 
not  say  he  w'ants  me ;  I  think  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  indifferent  to  him,  and  he  knows  I 
like  to  be  with  you.” 

Her  father  looked  pained  and  sur¬ 
prised. 

“  You  are  under  some  mistake,”  he  said, 
gra''ely ;  “  however,  we  will  not  discuss  it. 
If  you  wish  it  so  strongly,  we  will  stay  here 
a  few  days  longer;  but,  Bertha,  I  think 
you  must  try  and  be  ready  by  next 
Thursday.” 

Next  Thursday !  and  this  was  Friday. 
Now  that  going  home  began  to  take  a 
definite  shape,  Bertha  shrank  from  it  re¬ 
solutely.  She  knew  that  she  had  been  silly 
and  wrong  in  her  conduct  to  her  husband, 
although  the  wrongness  had  consisted  more 
in  a  series  of  neglects  than  of  any  decided 
overt  transgression.  She  was  unconscious 
of  any  decided  guilt  towards  him,  but  her 
self-will  pressed  heavily  at  her  heart,  and 
had  more  to  do  with  her  sleepless  nights 
and  heavy  eyes  than  the  evening  breezes, 
which,  her  father  averred,  were  charged 
with  the  poisoned  air  of  the  Campagna. 

She  was  still  full  of  resistance  and  self¬ 
torment,  when  she  met  Miss  Fraser  in  the 
sala.  Bertha  was  passing  on  through  the 
great  desolate  room  full  of  cracked  and 
half  obliterated  paintings,  and  of  mirrors 
with  dulled  glasses  in  blackened  frames. 
Rachel  stoppi^  her. 

“  Bertha,  my  dear,  please  sit  down  a  mo¬ 
ment,  I  must  ask  you  a  question.” 

Bertha  sat  down  unwillingly,  but  she 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  nearest  door. 

“  Have  you  written  to  Michael  since  we 
came  here  ?” 

Bertha  flushed,  and  then  she  got  white. 

“  No.”  She  rose  up,  but  she  leaned  on 
the  back  of  the  chair.  “  Miss  Fraser,  I 
must  say  it  out.  You  have  been  very  good 
to  me,  and  I  deserved  no  goodness  from 
you.  I  treated  you  shamefully,  but  I  can’t 
talk  about  my  husband  to  any  one.  I 
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cannot  be  interfered  with  about  this.  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  it  is  useless  to 
ask  me  questions  or  give  me  advice  about 
him,  and  it  is  hard,  too,  for  I  would  not 
refuse  you  anything  if  I  could  help  it.” 

Miss  Fraser  winced.  There  was  real 
affection  in  Bertha’s  eyes,  and  in  her  voice, 
but  she  was  plainly  as  wrong-headed  as 
ever.  , 

“  Even  if  I  make  you  dislike  me,  my 
poor  child,  1  must  do  my  duty.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  you  have  behaved  very  badly  to 
your  husband.  You  have  not  written  to 
him  for  a  whole  month.  Are  you  not 
afraid  of  alienating  him,  and  losing  his  af¬ 
fection,  if  no  higher  motive  influences  you  ? 
Will  it  not  soften  your  meeting  with  him 
if  you  write  even  now  ?” 

Bertha  smiled,  but  her  face  had  still  the 
same  white,  wrung  look. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  you.  I 
would  not  answer,  only  I  wonder  that  you, 
who  ought  to  know  me  pretty  well  by 
this,  should  fancy  that  fear  of  anything  was 
a  motive  that  could  influence  me.  I  have 
not  written  to  your  cousin” — she  would 
not  say  Michael — “  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
write  to  him.  He  will  understand  my 
silence,  and  as  he  is  the  only  p>erson  inte¬ 
rested  in  it,  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  it;  only  please  don’t  talk  to  me 
again  about  this,  and—”  She  stopped. 
Miss  Fraser  had  turned  angrily  away. 
Bertha  went  up  to  her  and  put  her  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  “  Don’t  be  more  angry 
with  me  than  you  can  help.  I  can’t  bear 
it” 

A  sudden  break  in  her  voice  startled 
her  companion,  but  Bertha  had  darted  out 
of  the  room  before  Miss  Fraser  knew  how 
to  answer  her. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI.— A  HALT  BY  THE  WAY. 

The  dreaded  Thursday  came.  It  seem¬ 
ed  useless  to  attempt  further  opposition. 
Bertha  saw  that  her  father  was  bent  on 
departure,  and  since  her  last  talk  with 
Miss  Fraser  she  shrank  from  being  left 
alone  with  her. 

That  last  talk  had  been  very  mischievous. 
Bertha’s  dread  of  retummg  had  been  full 
of  contradictory  elements.  Sometimes  she 
had  longed  so  intensely  to  be  again  with 
Michael  that  she  had  felt  persuaded  the 
longing  must  be  shared,  and  that  next  day 
he  would  appear  at  the  villa ;  but  he  did 
not  come,  and  her  dread  of  his  coldness 
grew  more  and  more  real.  But  now  Ra¬ 


chel’s  words  had  helped  her  own  imagin¬ 
ings.  She  had  seen  Michael  since  Bertha 
had,  and  hb  coldness  was  a  reality,  and 
Miss  Fraser  was  aware  of  it 

“  Why  does  he  wbh  me  to  go  home  if 
he  has  left  off  loving  me  ?”  she  said,  bitter¬ 
ly,  over  and  over  again,  as  she  lay  awake 
picturing  her  return,  with  all  the  vivid 
graphic  force  her  fancy  gave  her.  She  lov¬ 
ing  as  ever,  ready  to  forgive  all  Michael’s 
tyranny ;  but  Michael  stern  and  implacable, 
not  even  glad  to  see  her,  looking  so  cold 
and  unmoved  that  all  her  good  resolutions 
would  dwindle,  and  some  ungovernable 
petulance  would  take  their  place. 

“  It  is  much  better  to  keep  apart  than  to 
quarrel,”  she  said,  sadly.  She  took  a  lin¬ 
gering,  unwilling  farewell  of  the  garden. 

But  true  to  her  own  contradiction,  it 
seemed  to  Bertha  that  the  long  and  dbtant 
journey  offered  some  chance  of  respite. 
Michael  might  still  repent  and  come  to 
meet  her.  She  had  resolved  to  forgive  him 
if  he  made  that  atonement,  but  she  shrank 
with  angry  repugnance  from  the  other  al¬ 
ternative.  How  couKl  she  submit  to  be 
taken  home,  like  a  naughty  runaway  child, 
lectured,  and  schooled  into  good  beha¬ 
vior  !  She  struggled  with  this  feeling  during 
the  early  part  of  the  journey. 

“  After  all  ” — she  drew  up  her  slight 
figure  till  it  was  as  erect  as  Miss  Fraser  sit¬ 
ting  beside  her  in  the  carriage — “  I  am  a 
woman,  not  a  child.  No  one  can  make 
me  do  what  I  don’t  like.  I  will  not  go 
home  unless  Michael  comes  to  me  and 
asks  me  to  return  to  him.  I  am  sure  my 
father  will  not  turn  against  me.” 

Slie  had  got  near  her  journey’s  end  be¬ 
fore  she  had  determined  on  this  plan  of 
action.  It  seemed  as  if  a  great  load  slip- 
petl  suddenly  from  her  mind. 

“  Why  did  I  not  settle  this  sooner  ?” 
she  thought.  “  I  have  been  worrying  my¬ 
self  about  nothing.” 

Either  her  self-torment  or  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey  proverl  too  exhausting.  When 
she  reached  Dover  she  fainted  in  the  car¬ 
riage  that  conveyed  them  from  the  steamer. 

Her  father  was  terribly  frightened ;  even 
Miss  Fraser  was  anxious. 

“  I  shall  sit  up  with  her  to  night,”  she 
said,  “  and  we  shall  see  how  she  is  in  the 
morning.” 

Bertha  had  a  fitful,  fevered  night.  She 
talked  bitterly  of  her  husband’s  want  of  af¬ 
fection.  Miss  Fraser  sat  and  listened  to 
her  wanderings  and  she  grew  very  heavy- 
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hearted.  What  could  she  do  to  help  this 
self-willed  child  to  regain  her  happiness? 
She  dared  not  plead  Bertha’s  cause  with 
Michael ;  she  knew  he  would  not  allow  her 
to  speak  of  his  wife.  She  remembered 
that  on  his  return  from  Scotland  he  had 
said  that  he  feared  Rachel  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  Bertha  happy,  and  his 
cousin  had  borne  the  reproach  in  proud 
silence. 

What  could  she  do  to  help  these  two  ? 
Bertha  had  forbidden  the  mention  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Helder’s  name. 

“  The  best  way  would  be  for  Michael  to 
come  down  here  and  take  the  poor  un¬ 
happy  child  by  surprise,”  said  Miss  Fraser, 
as  she  sat  tapping  her  lips  with  her  forefinger 
beside  Bertha’s  bed.  Rachel  had  been  tra¬ 
velling  all  day,  and  she  felt  very  tired,  but  it 
was  a  clear  case  of  duty  to  sit  up  with  Ber¬ 
tha,  and  she  sat  till  daylight  crept  into  the 
room,  and  her  patient  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

When  Bertha  came  down-stairs  next 
morning  she  declared  herself  much  better, 
but  her  weakness  was  evident,  and  Mr. 
Williams  decided  on  remaining  another 
night  at  Dover.  He  told  Miss  Fraser  this 
when  Bertha  went  out  of  the  room. 

“Very  well” — she  spoke  reluctantly, 
she  had  a  secret  undefined  dread  of  leaving 
Bertha  behind — “  but  I  think  I  had  best 
go  on  to  London  to-day.  You  see  I  wrote 
to  Michael  to  expect  us  to-day,  and  he  will 
be  so  anxious.  I  wish  he  could  have 
met  us  here ;  but  I  suppose  that  can’t  be.” 
Slie  was  carried  out  of  her  usual  calmness 
by  her  wish  for  Michael’s  happiness.  “  You 
promise  me,”  she  said  earnestly,  “  that 
you  will  bring  Bertha  home  to  us  directly 
she  is  fit  to  travel.” 

This  speech  annoyed  Mr.  AVilliams.  It 
was  unusual  to  him  to  blame  or  judge 
another  person ;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Helder  might  as  well 
have  come  to  Dover  to  meet  his  wife,  and 
also  he  thought  he  was  capable  of  acting 
without  Miss  Fraser’s  advice.  He  bowed 
gravely. 

“  Bertha  is  quite  unfit  to  travel  now,”  he 
said ;  “  but  if  you  think  it  right  to  go  to 
London  at  once,  it  is  certainly  better  that 
you  should  do  so.” 

“  Tiresome  man  ” — he  had  gone  back  to 
his  newspaper,  and  Miss  Fraser  felt  inclined 
to  shake  him — “  he  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his 
musty  old  manuscripts,  that  he  never  sees 
how  things  are  going.  Does  he  suppose 


it  is  usual  for  a  young  wife  to  start  off  from 
her  husband’s  roof  at  an  hour’s  notice 
without  asking  leave,  and  then  to  stay 
away  for  weeks  without  writing  to  him 
after  the  first  ?”_ 

She  stood  looking  at  the  unconscious  de¬ 
linquent  for  a  few  minutes. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  really  this  is  of 
more  consequence  than  you  think  ” — her 
voice  was  impatient,  for  he  had  not  once 
raised  his  eyes  from  his  newspaper — “  I 
wish  you  would  p>ersuade  Bertha  to  write 
to  her  husband.” 

All  through  his  life  Mr.  Williams  had  ner¬ 
vously  avoided  scenes  and  explanations ; 
he  thought  any  interference  l)etween  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  most  reprehensible,  and  he 
was  painfully  surprised  that  Miss  Fraser 
had  not  taken  the  hint  he  had  already 
given  her  in  Italy. 

He  got  up  and  folded  his  newspaper ;  he 
felt  |X)werless  to  silence  this  very  uncom¬ 
promising  j>erson;  his  only  hope  of  escap)e 
lay  in  avoiding  her;  but  he  smiled  as  he 
answered. 

“  I  suppose  Bertha  and  her  husband  un¬ 
derstand  one  another” — he  looked  grave — 
“  I  really  must  decline  giving  any  opinion. 
I  never  yet  saw  good  arise  from  inter¬ 
ference  between  husband  and  wife;  time 
and  patience  are  far  more  effectual.”  . 

Miss  Fraser  was  checked  for  a  moment 
by  his  quiet,  impressive  manner ;  but,  like 
many  another  woman  in  whom  the  organ 
of  benevolence  is  strongly  developed,  she 
was  fond  of  forcing  circumstances  on  to 
the  rails  which  she  considereti  would  most 
sp>eedily  bring  them  to  a  favorable  ter¬ 
minus.  It  seemed  to  her  this  was  her  last 
chance  of  op)ening  Mr.  Williams’s  eyes  to 
his  daughter’s  folly,  and  she  resolved  not 
to  lose  it. 

“You  must  excuse  me,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  you.”  She  sp)oke  so  incisively, 
there  was  such  strong  conviction  in  her 
voice,  that  against  his  will  he  listened. 
“  Perhaps  you  have  not  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject.  Bertha  went  off  to 
join  you  in  Rome  against  my  wish,  and 
without  asking  her  husband’s  permission  ; 
this  you  will  perhaps  consider  excusable, 
as  the  case  was  urgent,  and  as  things 
turned  out.  She  wrote  to  her  husband 
about  twice,  I  think ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Helder  was  at  all  pleased  when 
he  found  she  had  travelled  alone.  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  you  approved  of  such  a 
■  proceeding  for  so  very  young  a  woman. 
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When  I  saw  her  in  Rome,  I  confess  I  was  The  girl  put  her  arms  round  her,  and 

surprised  at  lier  coldness  and  indifference  kissed  her  affectionately. 

about  her  husband’s  illnesst  You  yourself  “  I  am  not  good  at  thanking,”  she  whis- 

agreed  with  me  that  as  Mr.  Helder  was  p)ered,  “  but  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for 

unfit  to  travel  when  I  left  him,  it  was  bet-  all  your  kind  nursing.” 

ter  not  to  tell  him  the  extent  of  Bertha’s  ill-  Miss  Fraser  had  not  expected  this,  and 

ness,  so  that  Bertha  ought  not  to  resent  she  had  to  steel  herself  to  fulfil  her  purpose. 

any  lack  of  anxiety  on  his  part.”  “  Have  you  a  message  for  Michael  ?” 

“  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  she  Bertha’s  face  grew  hard  in  an  instant — 
has  any  idea  of  the  kind  ?”  Mr.  Williams’s  the  tender  liquid  light  faded  out  of  her 
face  flushed ;  as  he  spoke,  he  remembered  eyes. 

that  Bertha  had  said  her  husband  was  in  “  My  love,”  she  said,  coldly,  “  and  I 
no  haste  to  have  her  home  again  ;  an  un-  hope  he  is  quite  well.” 
comfortable  sympathy  with  Miss  Fraser’s  Miss  Fraser  put  a  hand  on  each  of  the 
anxiety  began  to  ‘awaken  within  him.  girl’s  shoulders.  “  Bertha,  you  are  perhaps 
“  Well” — there  was  a  dash  of  sarcasm  in  not  well  enough  to  write,  but  do  not  fling 
her  voice — “  I  have  used  my  eyes  and  my  away  your  happiness  recklessly ;  you  are  a 
ears.  I  can  see  Bertha  is  very  unhappy ;  wife,  and  a  wife  must  be  subject  to  her 
she  is  evidently  angry  with  her  husband,  husband.  A  few  words  of  penitence  might 
or  she  would  write  to  him.  She  has  not  heal  all.  My  poor  dear  child,  will  you 
written  once  since  her  illness,  and  yet  I  not  give  me  a  really  loving  message  for 
believe  she  thinks  her  husband  ought  to  your  husband  ?” 

be  the  first  to  make  advances  and  come  She  looked  beseechingly  at  Bertha,  but 
and  fetch  her  home.”  the  girl  turned  her  face  away. 

Mr.  Williams  had  resolved  to  hold  his  “  It  is  quite  useless,”  she  said,  sadly ; 
peace;  but  these  words  stirred  him.  He  “you  are  kind, but  you  do  not  understand 
thought  Miss  Fraser  w’as  very  hard  on  me  one  bit.  I  cannot  explain  myself  with- 
Bertha.  out  blaming  him,  and  that  is  impossible. 

“  You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  see  this  Now  don’t  lose  your  train,  please  don’t.” 
matter  as  you  do,”  he  said,  “  and  I  hope  Mr.  Williams  came  in.  “  We  have  no 
your  anxiety  is  groundless.  I  shall  take  time  to  spare,”  he  said ;  “  I  am  going  to 
Bertha  home  in  a  day  or  so,  unless  Mi-  see  you  off.  Miss  Fraser,”  and  he  gave  an 
chael  comes  to  fetch  her.”  anxious  glance  at  his  daughter’s  pale  face. 

Miss  Fraser  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  I  think  short  good-byes  are  best  for  Ber- 
“  Very  well;  but  I  must  always  think  tha.” 
that  Bertha  is  acting  very  foolishly.  I  There  was  no  help  for  it.  Miss  Fraser 
shall  start  in  about  an  hour,  but  I  shall  see  started  for  London  heavy-hearted  about 
her  before  I  go.”  her  cousin’s  happiness,  and  very  discon- 

She  made  her  preparations,  and  then,  tented  with  herself, 
just  before  she  started,  she  went  to  say  (To  be  continued.) 

good-by  to  Bertha. 

LECTURES  ON  MR.  D.UVIN’S  PHIL  OSOPIIY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 

FIRST  LECTURE.  the  most  distant  shores.  What  is  thought- 

out  and  written  down  in  the  study,  is  soon 
Philosophy  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  sup-  taught  in  the  schools,  preached  from  the 
posed,  a  mere  intellectual  luxury ;  it  is,  pulpits,  and  discussed  at  the  comers  of  the 
under  varying  disguises,  the  daily  bread  of  streets.  I'here  are  at  the  present  moment 
the  whole  world.  Though  the  workers  and  materialists  and  spiritualists,  realists  and 
speakers  must  always  be  few,  those  for  idealists,  positivists  and  mystics,  evolution- 
whom  they  work  and  speak  are  many ;  ists  and  specialists  to  be  met  with  in  the 
and  though  the  w'aves  run  highest  in  the  workshops  as  well  as  in  the  lecture-rooms, 
centres  of  literary  life,  the  widening  circles  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  in- 
of  philosophic  thought  reach  in  the  end  to  tellectual  vigor  and  moral  health  of  a  na- 
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tion  depend  no  more  on  the  established 
religion  than  on  the  dominant  philosophy 
of  the  realm. 

No  one  who  at  the  present  moment 
watches  the  state  of  the  intellectual  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Europe,  can  fail  to  see  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  storm  which  will  shake 
the  oldest  convictions  of  the  world,  and 
upset  everything  that  is  not  firmly  rooted. 
Whether  we  look  to  England,  France,  or 
Germany,  everywhere  we  see,  in  the  recent 
manifestoes  of  their  philosophers,  the  same 
thoughts  struggling  for  recognition  — 
thoughts  not  exactly  new,  but  presented  in 
a  new  and  startling  form.  There  is  every¬ 
where  the  same  desire  to  explain  tlie  uni¬ 
verse,  such  as  we  know  it,  without  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  any  plan,  any  object,  any  su¬ 
perintendence  ;  a  desire  to  remove  spe¬ 
cific  barriers,  not  only  those  which  separate 
man  from  the  animal,  and  the  animal  from 
the  plant,  but  those  also  which  separate  or¬ 
ganic  from  inorganic  bodies ;  lastly,  a  de¬ 
sire  to  explain  life  as  a  mode  of  chemical 
action,  and  thought  as  a  movement  of  ner¬ 
vous  molecules. 

It  is  ditficult  to  find  a  general  name  for 
these  philosophic  tendencies,  particularly 
as  their  principal  representatives  differ  wide¬ 
ly  from  each  other.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
class  the  coarse  materialism  of  Buchner 
with  the  thoughtful  realism  of  Spencer. 
Nor  does  it  seem  right  to  use  the  name  of 
Darwinism  in  that  vague  and  undefined 
sense  in  which  it  has  been  used  so  frequent¬ 
ly  of  late,  comprehending  under  that  title 
not  only  the  carefully  worded  conclusions 
of  that  great  observer  and  thinker,  but  like¬ 
wise  the  bold  generalisations  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  disciples.  I  shall  mention  only 
one,  but  a  most  im{>ortant  point,  on  which 
so-called  Darwinism  has  evidently  gone  far 
beyond  Mr.  Darwin.  It  is  well  known 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  all  animals 
and  plants  have  descended  from  about 
eight  or  ten  progenitors.  He  is  satisfied 
with  this,  and  declines  to  follow  the  deceit¬ 
ful  guidance  of  analogy,  which  would  lead 
us  to  the  adnussion  of  but  one  prototype. 
And  he  adds,  that  even  if  he  were  to  infer 
from  analogy  that  all  the 'organic  beings 
which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth  had 
descended  from  some  one  primordial  form, 
he  would  hold  that  life  was  first  breathed 
into  that  primordial  form  by  the  Creator. 
Very  different  from  this  is  the  conclusion 
proclaimed  by  Professor  Haeckel,  the  most 
distinguished  and  most  strenuous  advocate 
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of  Mr.  Darwin’s  opinions  in  Germany. 
He  maintains  that  in  the  present  state  of 
physiological  knowledge,  the  idea  of  a 
Creator,  a  Maker,  a  Life-giver,  has  become 
unscientific;  tliat  the  admission  of  one 
primordial  form  is  sufficient ;  and  that  that 
first  primordial  form  was  a  Moneres,  pro¬ 
duct  by  self-generation. 

I  know,  indeed,  of  no  name  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  this  broad  stream  of 
philosophic  thought,  but  the  name  of 
‘  Evolutionary  Materialisri  ’  is  perhaps  the 
best  that  can  be  framed.  I  am  afraid  that 
it  will  be  objected  to  by  those  who  imagine 
that  materialism  is  a  term  of  reproach.  It 
is  so  in  a  moral  sense,  but  no  real  student 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  would  use  the 
word  for  such  a  purjKJse.  In  the  historical 
evolution  of  philosophy,  materialism  has  as 
much  right  as  spiritualism,  and  it  has  taught 
us  many  lessons  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
most  grateful.  To  say  that  materialism  de¬ 
grades  mind  to  the  level  of  matter  is  a  false 
accusation,  because  what  the  materialist 
means  by  matter  is  totally  different  from 
what  the  spiritualist  means  by  it,  and  from 
what  it  means  in  common  parlance.  The 
matter  of  the  materialist  contains,  at  least 
potentially,  the  highest  attributes  that  can  be 
assigned  to  any  object  of  knowledge ;  the 
matter  of  the  spiritualist  is  simply  an  illu¬ 
sion  ;  while,  in  common  parlance,  matter 
is  hardly  more  than  stuff  and  rubbish.  Let 
each  system  of  philosophy  be  judged  out  of 
its  own  mouth,  and  let  us  not  wrangle  about 
words  more  than  we  can  help.  Philoso¬ 
phical  progress,  like  political  progress,  pros¬ 
pers  b^t  under  party  government,  and  the 
history  of  philosophy  would  lose  half  its 
chann  and  half  its  usefulness,  if  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
realm  of  thought,  the  spiritualist,  and  the 
materialist,  the  idealist,  and  the  realist, 
were  ever  to  cease.  As  thunderstorms  are 
wanted  in  nature  to  clear  the  air  and  give 
us  breath,  the  human  mind,  too,  stands  in 
need  of  its  tempests,  and  never  does  it  dis¬ 
play  greater  vigor  and  freshness  than 
after  it  has  passed  through  one  of  the  de¬ 
cisive  battles  in  the  world  of  thought. 

But  tlrough  allowing  to  the  materialist 
philosophers  all  the  honor  that  is  due  to 
a  great  and  powerful  party,  the  spiritualist 
may  hate  and  detest  materialism  with  the 
same  hatred  with  which  the  conservative 
hates  radicalism,  or  at  all  events  with  such 
a  modicum  of  hatred  as  a  philosopher  is 
capable  of ;  and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
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oppose,  by  all  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
the  exclusive  sway  of  materialistic  opinions. 
Though  from  a  purely  philosophical  point 
of  view,  we  may  admit  that  spiritualism  is 
as  one-sided  as  materialism,  that  they  are 
both  but  two  faces  of  the  same  head,  that 
each  can  see  but  one  half  of  the  world,  yet 
no  one  who  has  worked  his  way  honestly 
through  the  problems  of  materialism  and 
spiritualism  would  deny  that  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  Hume  are  more  disheartening  than 
those  of  Berkeley,  and  that  the  strongest 
natures  only  can  live  under  the  pressure  of 
such  opinions  as  those  which  were  held  by 
I^ametrie  or  Schopenhauer. 

To  some  people  I  know,  such  conside¬ 
rations  will  seem  beside  the  point.  They 
hold  that  scientific  research,  whatever  its 
discoveries  may  be,  is  never  to  be  allowed 
to  touch  the  deeper  convictions  of  our 
soul.  They  seem  to  hold  that  the  world 
may  have  been  created  twice,  once  ac¬ 
cording  to  Moses,  and  once  according  to 
Darwin.  I  confess  I  cannot  adopt  this 
artificial  distinction,  and  I  feel  tempted  to 
a.sk  those  cold-blooded  philosophers  the 
same  question  which  the  German'  peasant 
asked  his  bishop,  who,  as  a  prince,  was 
amusing  himself  on  week-days,  and,  as  a 
bishop,  praying  on  Sundays.  ‘  Your 
Highness,  what  will  become  of  the  bishop, 
if  the  Devil  comes  and  takes  the  prince  ?’ 
Scientific  research  is  not  intended  for  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise  and  amusement  only, 
and  our  scientific  convictions  will  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  being  kept  in  quarantine.  '  If  we 
once  embark  on  board  the  Challenger,  we 
cannot  rest  with  one  foot  on  dry  land. 
Wherever  it  leads  us,  we  must  follow ; 
wherever  it  lands  us,  there  we  must  try  to 
live.  Now,  it  does  make  a  difference 
whether  we  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  Afri¬ 
ca  or  of  Europe,  and  it  makes  the  same 
difference  whether  we  live  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  spiritualism  or  materialism.  The 
view  of  the  world  and  of  our  place  in  it, 
as  indicated  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  more 
sharply  defined  by  some  of  his  followers, 
does  not  touch  scientific  interests  only,  it 
cuts  to  the  very  heart,  and  must  become 
to  every  man  to  whom  truth,  whether  you 
call  it  scientific  or  religious,  is  sacred,  a 
question  of  life  and  death,  in  the  deepest 
and  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  short  course  of  three  Lectures 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  give  this  year 
in  this  Institution,  I  do  not  intend  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  whole  problem  of  Evolution¬ 


ary  Materialism.  My  object  is  simply  to 
point  out  a  strange  omission,  and  to  call 
attention  to  one  kind  of  evidence — I  mean 
the  evidence  of  language — which  has  been 
most  unaccountably  neglected,  both  in 
studying  the  development  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  in  determining  the  position 
which  man  holds  in  the  system  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  extraordinary,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that 'in  the  latest  work  on  Psy¬ 
chology,  language  should  hardly  ever  be 
mentioned,  language  without  which  no 
thought  can  exist,  or,  at  all  events,  without 
which  no  thought  has  ever  been  realised 
or  expressed  ?  It  does  not  matter  what 
view  of  language  we  take ;  under  all  'cir¬ 
cumstances  its  intimate  connection  with 
thought  cannot  be  doubted.  Call  lan¬ 
guage  a  mass  of  imitative  cries,  or  a  heap 
of  conventional  signs ;  let  it  be  the  tool  or 
the  work  of  thought ;  let  it  be  the  mere 
garment  or  the  very  embodiment  of  mind 
— whatever  it  is,  surely  it  has  something 
to  do  with  the  historical  or  palaeontologi¬ 
cal,  and  with  the  individual  or  embryolo- 
gical  evolution  of  the  human  self.  It  may 
be  very  interesting  to  the  psychologist  to 
know  the  marvellous  machinery  of  the 
senses,  beginning  with  the  first  formation 
of  nervous  channels,  tracing  the  process  in 
which  the  reflex  action  of  the  molecules 
of  the  afferent  nerves  produces  a  reaction 
in  the  molecules  of  the  efferent  nerves, 
following  up  the  establishment  of  nervous 
centres  and  nervous  plexuses,  and  laying 
bare  the  whole  network  of  the  telegraphic 
wires  through  which  messages  are  flashed 
from  station  to  station.  Yet,  much  of 
that  network  and  its  functions  admits,  and 
can  admit,  of  an  hypothetical  interpretation 
only ;  while  we  have  before  us  another  net¬ 
work — I  mean  language — in  its  endless 
variety,  where  every  movement  of  the 
mind,  from  the  first  tremor  to  the  last  calm 
utterance  of  our  philosophy,  may  be  stu¬ 
died  as  in  a  faithful  photograph.  And  while 
we  know  the  nervous  system  only  such  as 
it  is,  or,  if  we  adopt  the  system  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  such  as  it  has  gradually  been  brought 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  state  of  or¬ 
ganisation,  but  are  never  able  to  watch 
the  actual  historical  or  palaeontological 
process  of  its  formation,  we  know  lan¬ 
guage,  not  only  as  it  is,  but  can  watch  it 
in  its  constant  genesis,  and  in  its  historical 
progress  from  simplicity  to  complexity, 
and  again  from  complexity  to  simplicity. 
For  let  us  not  forget  that  language  has 
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two  aspects.  We,  the  historical  races  of  bert  Spencer  shows,  by  one  renrjark,  that 
mankind,  use  it,  we  speak  and  think  it,  he  is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  lan- 
but  we  do  riot  make  it.  Though  the  guage  for  a  proper  study  of  psychology.* 
faculty  of  language  may  be  congenital,  all  ‘  Whether  it  be  or  be  not  a  true  saying,’ 
languages  are  traditional.  'I'he  words  in  he  writes,  ‘  that  mythology  is  a  disease  of 
which  we  think  are  channels  of  thought  language,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
which  we  have  not  dug  ourselves,  but  metaphysics,  in  all  its  anti-realistic  de- 
which  we  found  ready-made  for  us.  The  velopments,  is  a  disease  of  language.’ 
work  of  making  language  belongs  to  a  No  doubt  it  is ;  but  think  of  the  conse- 
period  in  the  history  of  mankind  beyond  quences  that  flow  from  this  view  of  lan- 
tlie  reach  of  tradition,  and  of  which  we,  in  guage  for  a  proper  study  of  psychology  1 
our  advanced  state  of  mental  development.  If  a  disease  of  language  can  produce  such 
can  hardly  form  a  conception.  Yet  that  hallucinations  as  mytliology  and  meta¬ 
period  must  have  had  an  historical  reality  physics,  what  then  is  the  health  of  lan- 
as  much  as  the  period  during  which  small  guage,  and  what  its  bearing  on  the  healthy 
annual  deposits  formed  the  strata  of  the  functions  of  the  mind?  Is  this  no  pro¬ 
globe  on  which  we  live.  As  during  enor-  blem  for  the  psychologist  ?  Nervous  or 
mous  periods  of  time  the  Earth  was  ab-  cerebral  disorders  occupy  a  large  portion 
sorbed  in  producing  the  abundant  car-  in  every  work  on  psychology ;  yet  they 
boniferous  vegetation  which  still  supplies  are  in  their  nature  objure,  and  must  al- 
us  with  the  means  of  warmth,  light,  and  ways  remain  so.  Why  a  hardening  or 
life,  there  must  have  been  a  period  during  softening  of  the  brain  should  interfere  with 
which  the  human  mind  had  no  other  work  thought  will  never  be  explained,  beyond 
but  that  of  linguistic  vegetation,  the  pro-  the  fact  tliat  the  wires  are  somehow  dam- 
duce  of  which  still  supplies  the  stores  of  aged,  and  do  not  profierly  receive  and 
our  grammars  and  dictionaries.  After  the  convey  the  nervous  currents.  But  what 
great  bulk  of  language  was  finished,  a  new  we  call  a  disease  of  language  is  i)erfectly 
work'began,  that  of  arranging  and  defin-  intelligible ;  nay,  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
ing  it,  and  of  now  and  then  coining  a  new  natural,  and  almost  inevitable.  In  a  lec- 
word  for  a  new  thought.  And  all  this  we  ture  delivered  in  this  Institution  some  time 
can  still  see  with  our  own  eyes,  as  it  were,  ago,  I  endeavored  to  show  that  mythology, 
in  the  quarries  opened  by  the  Science  of  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
Language.  No  microsco|)e  will  ever  power  exercised  by  language  on  thought 
enable  us  to  watch  the  formation  of  a  new  in  every  i>ossible  sphere  of  mental  activity, 
nervous  ganglion,  while  the  Science  of  including  metaphysics  as  well  as  religion  ; 
Language  shows  us  the  formation  of  new  and  I  called  the  whole  history  of  philoso- 
mental  ganglia  in  the  formation  of  every  phy,  from  Thales  down  to  Hegel,  one 
new  word.  Besides,  let  us  not  forget  that  uninterrupted  battle  against  mythology,  a 
the  whole  network  of  the  nerves  is  outside  constant  protest  of  thought  against  lan- 
the  mind.  A  state  of  nervous  action  may  guage.  Not  till  we  understand  the  real  na- 
be  parallel,  but  it  never  is  identical  with  a  ture  of  language  shall  we  understand  the 
state  of  consciousness  ( Principles  of  P*sy-  real  nature  of  the  human  Self ;  and  those 
chologv,  II.  592),  and  even  the  parallelism  who  want  to  read  the  true  history  of  the 
between  nervous  states  and  states  of  con-  development  of  the  soul  of  man,  must  learn 
sciousness  is,  when  we  come  to  details,  40  read  it  in  language,  the  primeval  and 
beyond  all  comprehension  (/A  1.  140).  never-ending  autobiography  of  our  race. 
Language,  on  tlie  contraiy,  is  nqt  outside  In  order  to  show  the  real  bearing  of  the 
the  mind,  but  is  the  outside  of  the  mind.  Philosophy  of  Language  on  the  problem 
Language  without  thought  is  as  impossi-  which  occupies  us  at  present,  viz.  the 
ble  as  thought  without  language ;  and  al-  position  of  man  in  the  animal  world, 
though  we  may  by  abstraction  distinguish  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  back  to 
between  what  the  Greeks  called  inward  Hume  and  Kant.  Nothing  seems  to  me 
and  outward  Logos,  yet  in  reality  and  full  so  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  philosophi- 
actuality  language  is  one  and  indivisible —  cal  discussions  of  our  time  as  the  neglect 
language  is  very  thought.  On  this  more  which  is  shown  for  the  history  of  former 

hereafter. _ _ 

Just  at  the  end  of  his  interesting  work  •  Spencer,  Ptinciples  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II.  p. 
on  the  Principles  of  Psychologv,  Mr.  Her-  502. 
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struggles  in  which  the  same  interests  were 
at  stake,  and  in  which  the  same  problems 
were  discussed,  not  without  leaving,  one 
would  have  thought,  something  that  is  still 
worth  remembering.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  cannot,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  be  too  strongly  recommended,  when 
one  sees  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in 
their  special  spheres  of  study,  approaching 
the  old  problems  of  mankind  as  if  they 
had  never  been  discussed  before,  and 
advancing  opinions  such  as  Sokrates  would 
not  have  dared  to  place  in  the  mouths  of 
his  antagonists.  Even  if  a  study  of 
ancient  philosophy,  and  particularly  of 
Oriental  philosophy,  should  appear  too 
heavy  a  task,  it  seems  at  all  events  indis- 
p>ensable,  that  those  who  take  an  active 
part  in  the  controversies  on  the  theory  of 
general  evolution  and  development,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  si)ecific  variety  and  a  reign  of 
law,  should  be  familiar  with  the  final 
results  of  that  great  debate  which,  about 
one  hundred  years  ago,  was  carried  on  on 
very  similar,  nay,  essentially  the  same 
topics,  by  such  giants  as  Berkeley,  Hume, 
and  Kant.  In  the  permanent  philosophi¬ 
cal  parliament  of  the  world  there  is,  and 
there  must  be,  an  order  of  business.  The 
representatives  of  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind  cannot  be  discussing  all  things  at 
all  times.  At  all  events,  if  an  old  question 
is  to  be  opened  again,  let  it  be  opened  in 
that  form  in  which  it  was  left  at  the  end  of 
the  last  debate. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  import  of 
the  questions  now  agitated  by  i>ositivist 
and  evolutionist  philosophers,  in  order  to 
understand  their  antecedents,  and  to  do 
justice  to  their  claims,  we  must  go  back  to 
Hume  and  Kant.  The  position  which 
Kant  took  and  maintained  against  the 
materialist  philosophy  of  Hume  and  the 
idealist  philosophy  of  Berkeley,  may  be 
attacked  afresh,  but  it  cannot  be,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be,  ignored.  Kant’s  answer 
was  not  simply  the  answer  of  one  German 
professor,  it  was  a  vote  carried  in  a  full 
house,  and  at  the  time  accepted  as  decisive 
by  the  whole  world. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Kant 
wrote  his  Criticism  of  l*ure  Reason  show 
that  his  success  was  due,  not  only  to  his 
own  qualifications,  great  as  they  were,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  tide  of  materialism  was 
on  the  turn,  that  a  reaction  had  set  in  in 
the  minds  of  independent  thinkers,  so  that, 
when  he  wrote  his  great  and  decisive  work. 


he  was  but  lending  the  most  powerful 
expression  to  the  silent  convictions  of  the 
world’s  growing  majority.  Unless  we 
keep  this  in  view,  the  success  of  Kant’s 
philosophy  would  be  inexplicable.  He 
was  a  Professor  in  a  small  university  of 
Eastern  Prussia.  He  had  never  been  out 
of  his  native  province,  never  but  once  out 
of  his  native  town.  He  began  to  lecture 
at  Kbnigsberg  as  a  Privat- Docent  in  1755, 
just  a  year  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  when  other  questions 
rather,  and  not  the  certainty  of  synthetic 
judgments  d  priori,  would  seem  to  have 
interested  the  public  mind  of  Germany. 
Kant  worked  on  for  sixteen  years  as  an 
unpaid  University  lecturer;  in  1766  he 
took  a  Librarianship  which  yielded  him 
about  10/.  a  year,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
was  forty-six  years  of  age  (1770)  that  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Professorship  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  with  a  salary  of 
about  60/.  a  year.  He  lectured  indefatiga- 
bly  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects:— on 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
Natural  Law,  Morals,  Natural  Religion, 
Physical  Geography,  and  Anthropology. 
He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  his  own 
University,  but  no  more  than  many  other 
professors  in  the  numerous  universities  of 
Germany.  His  fame  had  certainly  never 
spread  beyond  the  academic  circles  of  his 
own  country,  when  in  the  year  1781,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven,  he  published  at 
Riga  his  Critik  der  reitien  Vemunft  ( The 
Criticism  of  Pure  Reason ),  a  work  which 
in  the  onward  stream  of  philosophic 
thought  has  stood,  and  will  stand  fur  ever, 
like  the  rocks  of  Niagara.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  attractive  in  that  book,  nothing 
startling;  far  from  it.  It  is  badly  written, 
in  a  heavy  style,  full  of  repetitions,  all  grey 
in  grey,  with  hardly  a  single  ray  of  light 
and  sunshine  from  beginning  to  end.  And 
yet  that  book  soon  became  known  all 
over  Europe,  at  a  time  when  literary  in¬ 
telligence  travelled  much  more  slowly  than 
at  present.  Lectures  were  given  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  Kant’s  new  system,  even  at  Paris 
the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg  became  an 
authority,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  thought  the  philosophical 
phraseology  of  the  age  became  German. 

How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  I  believe 
simply  by  the  fact  that  Kant  spoke  the 
word  which  the  world  had  been  waiting 
for.  No  philosopher,  from  Thales  down 
to  Hegel,  has  ever  told,  has  ever  taken  and 
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or  so-called  real  world  as  a  mere  mirage, 
as  mere  Maya,  or  illusion  of  the  thinking 
Self. 

In  the  last  century  the  current  of  public 
opinion — and  we  know  how  powerful,  how 
overwhelming  that  current  can  be  at  times, 
— had  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  material¬ 
ism,  when  Kant  stood  forth  to  stem  and 
to  turn  the  tide.  He  came  so  exactly  in 
the  nick  of  time  that  one  almost  doubts 
whether  the  tide  was  turning,  or  whether 
he  turned  the  tide.  But  what  secures  to 
Kant  his  position  in  the  history  of  philo¬ 
sophy  is,  that  he  brought  the  battle  back 
to  that  point  where  alone  it  could  be  de¬ 
cided,  that  he  took  up  the  thread  in  the 
philosophical  woof  of  mankind  at  the  very 
point  where  it  threatened  to  ravel  and  to 
break.  He  wrote  the  whole  of  his  Criti¬ 
cism  of  Ihire  Reason  with  constant  refe¬ 
rence  to  Berkeley  and  Hume ;  and  what  I 
blame  in  modern  philosophers  is  that,  if 
they  wish  to  go  back  to  the  position  main¬ 
tained  by  Hume,  they  should  attempt  to 
do  it  without  taking  into  account  the 
work  achieved  by  Kant.  To  do  this  is 
to  commit  a  philosophical  anachronism,  it 
is  tantamount  to  removing  the  questions 
which  now  occupy  us,  from  that  historical 
stage  on  which  alone  they  can  be  authori¬ 
tatively  decided. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that 
the  rapid  success  of  Kant’s  philosophy 
was  due  to  its  being  a  philosophy  of  com¬ 
promise,  neither  spiritualistic,  like  Berke¬ 
ley’s,  nor  materialistic,  like  Hume’s.  I 
look  upon  Kant’s  philosophy,  not  as  a 
compromise,  but  as  a  reconciliation  of 
spiritualism  and  materialism,  or  rather  of 
idealism  and  realism.  But  whatever  view 
we  may  take  of  Kant,  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  neither 
Berkeley’s  nor  Hume’s  followers  would 
have  accepted  his  terms.  It  is  true  that 
Kant  differed  from  Berkeley  in  admitting 
that  the  raw  material  of  our  sensations 
and  thoughts  is  given  to  us,  that  we  ac¬ 
cept  it  from  without,  not  from  within.  So 
far  the  realistic  school  might  claim  him  as 
their  own.  But  when  Kant  demonstrates 
that  we  are  not  merely  passive  recipients, 
that  the  conception  of  a  purely  passive 
recipient  involves  in  fact  an  absurdity, 
that  what  is  given  us  we  accept  on  our 
own  terms,  these  terms  being  the  forms  of 
'our  sensuous  perception,  and  the  catego¬ 
ries  of  our  mind,  then  the  realist  would 
see  that  the  ground  under  his  feet  was  no 
New  Series. — Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  i 
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longer  safe,  and  that  his  new  ally  was 
more  dangerous  than  his  old  enemy. 

Kant’s  chief  object  in  writing  the  Criti¬ 
cism  of  Pure  Reason  was  to  determine, 
once  for  all,  the  organs  and  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge ;  and  therefore,  instead  of 
criticising,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  the 
results  of  our  knowledge,  w’hether  in  reli¬ 
gion,  or  in  history,  or  in  science,  he  boldly 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  sub¬ 
jected  Reason,  pure  and  simple,  to  his 
searching  analysis.  In  doing  this,  he  was 
certainly  far  more  successful  against  Locke 
and  Hume  than  against  Berkeley.  To 
call  the  human  mind  a  tabula  rasa  was 
pure  metaphor,  it  was  mythology  and  no¬ 
thing  else.  Tabula  rasa  means  a  tablet, 
smoothed  and  made  ready  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  the  pencil  (ypatpelov).  It 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  the 
mind  is  called  a  tabula  rasa,  or  a  mirror, 
or  wax,  or  anything  else  that  the  French 
call  impressionable.  Nor  does  it  help  us 
much  if,  instead  of  impressions,  we  speak 
of  sensations,  or  states  of  consciousness, 
or  manifestations.  The  question  is,  how 
these  states  of  consciousness  come  to  be, 
whether  ‘  to  know  ’  is  an  active  or  a  pas¬ 
sive  verb,  whether  there  is  a  knowing  &lf, 
and  what  it  is  like.  If  we  begin  with 
states  of  consciousness  as  ultimate  facts, 
no  doubt  Hume  and  his  followers  are 
unassailable. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the 
explanation  of  the  process  by  which  the 
primary  impressions,  by  mere  twisting  and 
turning,  develop  at  last  into  an  intellect, 
the  passive  mirror  growing  into  a  conscious 
Self.  The  sensuous  impressions,  as  they 
are  succeeded  by  new  impressions,  are 
supposed  to  become  fainter,  and  to  settle 
down  into  what  we  call  our  memory. 
General  ideas  are  explained  as  the  inevita¬ 
ble  result  of  repeated  sensuous  impressions,. 
For  instance,  if  we  see  a  green  leaf,  the 
green  sea,  and  a  green  bird,  the  leaf,  the  sea, 
and  the  bird  leave  each  but  one  impression, 
while  the  impression  of  the  green  color  is 
repeated  three  times,  and  becomes  there¬ 
fore  deeper,  more  permanent,  more  gene¬ 
ral.  Again,  if  we  see  the  leaf  of  an  oak  tree, 
of  a  fig  tree,  of  a  rose  tree,  or  of  any  other 
plant  or  shrub,  the  peculiar  outline  of  each 
individual  leaf  is  more  or  less  obliterated, 
and  there  remains,  we  are  told,  the  general 
impression  of  a  leaf.  In  the  same  manner, 
out  of  innumerable  impressions  of  various 
trees  arises  the  general  impression  of  tree, 
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out  of  the  impressions  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs,  the  general  impression  of  plant,  of 
vegetative  species,  and  at  last  of  substance, 
animate  or  inanimate.  In  this  manner  it 
was  supposed  that  the  whole  furniture  of 
the  human  mind  could  be  explained  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  repeated  sensuous  im¬ 
pressions;  and  further,  as  these  sensuous 
impressions,  which  make  up  the  whole  of 
what  is  called  Mind,  are  received  by  an¬ 
imals  as  well  as  by  men,  it  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  was  a  difference  of  degree 
only,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
time  and  circumstances  for  a  man-like  ape 
to  develop  into  an  ape-like  man. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the 
intimate  connection  between  Hume’s  phi¬ 
losophy  and  that  of  the  Evolutionist  school 
will  begin  to  be  perceived. 

If  Mr.  Darwin  is  right,  if  man  is  either 
the  lineal  or  lateral  descendant  of  some 
lower  animal,  then  all  the  discussions  be¬ 
tween  Locke  and  Berkeley,  between  Hume 
and  Kant,  hav'e  become  useless  and  anti¬ 
quated.  We  all  agree  that  animals  receive 
their  knowledge  through  the  senses  only ; 
and  if  man  was  developed  from  a  lower  ani¬ 
mal,  the  human  mind,  too,  must  have  been 
developed  from  a  lower  animal  mind. 
There  would  be  an  end  to  all  further  discus¬ 
sions  :  Kant,  and  all  who  follow  him,  would 
simply  be  out  of  court. 

But  have  the  followers  of  Mr.  Darwin  no 
misgivings  that  possibly  Kant's  conclusions 
may  be  so  strong  as  to  resist  even  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  evolution  ?  Do  they  consider 
it  quite  safe  in  their  victorious  advance  to 
leave  such  a  fortress  as  Kant  has  erected 
unnoticed  in  the  rear  ?  If  no  attempt  had 
ever  been  made  at  answering  Hume,  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  speaking  again  of  the 
mind  of  man  and  the  mind  of  animals  as  a 
tabula  rasa  on  w’hich  impressions  are  made 
which  faint,  and  spontaneously  develop 
into  conceptions  and  general  ideas. 
They  might  revive  the  old  watchword  of 
Locke’s  school — though  it  is  really  much 
older  than  Locke* — ‘  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  intellect  that  was  not  before  in  the 
senses,’  forgetting  how  it  had  been  silenced 
by  the  triumphant  answer  of  Kant’s  small 
army,  ‘  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  senses 


•  Locke,  1612-1704.  In  a  letter  from  Sir  T. 
Bodley  to  Sir  r .  Bacon,  February  1607,  we  read : 
*  It  being  a  maxim  of  all  men’s  approving,  in  in- 
tellectu  nihil  est  quod  non  prius  fuit  in  sensu. 
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that  was  not  at  the  same  time  in  the  intel¬ 
lect.’  But  when  one  has  watched  these 
shouts  and  counter-shouts,  when  one  has 
seen  the  splendid  feats  of  arms  in  the  truly 
historical  battles  of  the  world,  then  to  be 
simply  told  that  all  this  is  passe,  that  we  now 
possess  evidence  which  Berkeley,  Locke, 
and  Kant  did  not  possess,  and  which  ren¬ 
ders  all  their  lucubrations  unnecessary; 
that,  man  being  the  descendant  of  some 
lower  animal,  the  development  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  out  of  the  mind  of  animals,  or 
out  of  no  mind,  is  a  mere  question  of  time, 
is  certainly  enough  to  make  one  feel  a  little 
impatient 

It  is  not  for  one  moment  maintained  that 
because  Kant  had  proved  that  sensations 
are  not  the  only  ingredients  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  question  of  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  out  of  mere  sensation  is 
never  to  be  opened  again.  Far  from  it 
Only,  if  it  is  to  be  opened  again,  it  should 
be  done  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  la¬ 
bors  of  those  who  have  come  before  us; 
otherwise  philosophy  itself  will  fall  back  in¬ 
to  a  state  of  prehistoric  savagery. 

What,  then,  is  that  tabula  rasa,  w'hich 
sounds  so  learned,  and  yet  is  mere  verbal 
jugglery  ?  Let  us  accept  the  metaphor, 
that  the  mind  is  like  a  smooth  writing  ta¬ 
blet  with  nothing  on  it  or  in  it,  and  what 
can  be  clearer  even  then,  than  that  the 
impressions  made  on  it  must  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  nature  of  such  a  tablet  ?  Im¬ 
pressions  made  on  wax  are  different  from 
impressions  made  on  sand  or  water,  and 
impressions  made  on  the  human  Self  must 
likewise  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
recipient.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  each  recipient  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  impressions,  constitute  at 
the  same  time  the  conditions  or  terms  to 
which  all  impressions  must  submit,  whether 
they  be  made  on  a  tabula  rasa,  or  on  the 
human  Self,  or  on  anything  else. 

And  here  is  the  place  where  Kant  broke 
through  the  phalanx  of  the  sensualistic 
school.  That  without  which  no  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  human  mind  are  possible  or 
conceivable,  constitutes,  he  would  say,  the 
transcendental  side  of  our  knowledge. 
What,  according  to  Kant,  is  transcendental  is 
generally  identified  with  what  other  philoso¬ 
phers  call  d  priori  or  subjective.  But  this 
is  true  in  a  very  limited  sense  only.  Kant 
does  not  mean  by  transcendental  what  is 
merely  biographically,  i.e.  in  each  indiv  - 
dual,  or  even  palaeontologically,  i.e.  in  the 
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history  of  the  whole  race  of  man,  ^  priori. 
The  d  priori  in  these  two  senses  has  to  be 
discovered  by  experimental  and  historical 
psychology,  and  Kant  would  probably  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  any  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  in  this  domain  of  re¬ 
search  by  the  most  advanced  evolutionist. 
The  d  priori  which  Kant  tries  to  discover 
is  that  which  makes  the  two  other  d priori's 
possible  ;  it  is  the  ontological  d  priori. 
Let  all  the  irritations  of  the  senses,  let  all 
the  raw  material  of  our  sensuous  percep¬ 
tions  be  given,  the  fact  of  our  not  simply 
yielding  to  these  inroads,  but  resisting  them, 
accepting  them,  realising  them,  knowing 
them,  all  this  shows  a  reacting  and  rea¬ 
lising  power  in  the  Self.  If  anything  is  to 
be  seen,  or  heard,  or  felt,  or  known  by  us, 
such  as  we  are — and  I  suppose  we  are 
something — if  all  is  not  to  end  with  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  retina,  or  vibrations  of  the 
tympanum,  or  ringing  of  the  bells  at  the 
receiving  stations  of  the  brain,  then  what 
is  to  be  perceived  by  r/r,  must  submit  to 
the  conditions  of  our  perceiving,  what  is 
to  be  known  by  us,  must  accept  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  knowing.  This  point  is  of  so 
much  importance  for  the  solution,  or,  at  ail 
events,  for  the  right  apprehension  of  the 
problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  that 
we  must  examine  Kant’s  view  on  the  origin 
and  on  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  a 
little  more  carefully. 

According  to  Kant,  then,  there  are,  first 
of  all,  two  fundamental  or  inevitable  condi¬ 
tions  of  all  sensuous  manifestations,  viz. 
Space  and  Tune.  They  are  called  by  Kant 
pure  intuitions,  which  means  d  priori  forms 
to  which  all  intuitions,  if  they  are  to  become 
out  intuitions,  must  submit  By  no  effort 
can  we  do  away  with  these  forms  of  phe¬ 
nomenal  existence.  If  we  are  to  become 
conscious  of  anything,  whether  we  call  it 
an  impression,  or  a  manifestation,  or  a 
phase,  we  must  place  all  phenomena  side 
by  side,  or  in  space;  and  we  can  accept 
them  only  as  following  each  other  in  suc¬ 
cession,  or  in  time.  If  we  wanted  to  make 
it  still  clearer,  that  Time  and  Space  are 
subjective,  or  at  all  events  determined  by 
the  Self,  we  might  say  that  there  can  be 
no  There  without  a  Here,  there  can  be  no 
Then  without  a  Now,  and  both  the  Here 
and  the  Now  depend  on  us  as  recipients, 
as  measurers,  as  perceivers. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  brings  three  argu¬ 
ments  against  Kant’s  view,  that  Space  and 
Time  are  d  priori  forms  of  our  sensuous  in- 
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tuition.  He  says  it  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  to  think  that  these  forms  of  intuition 
belong  to  the  ego,  and  not  to  the  non-ego. 
Now  Kant  does  not,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  system,  commit  himself  to  any 
assertion  that  some  such  forms  may  not 
belong  to  the  non-ego,  the  Ding  an  sich  ; 
he  only  maintains  that  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  it.  That  Kant’s  view  is  per¬ 
fectly  thinkable,  is  proved  by  Berkeley  and 
most  Idealists. 

Secondly,  Mr.  H.  Spencer  argues  that 
if  Space  and  Time  are  forms  of  thought, 
they  can  never  be  thought  of,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  anything  to  be  at  once  the 
form  of  thought  and  the  matter  of  thought. 
Against  this  argument  it  must  be  remarked 
that  Kant  never  takes  Space  and  Time  as 
forms  of  thought.  He  carefully  guards 
against  this  view,  and  calls  them  ‘  reine 
Formen  sinnlicher  Anschauung  ’  (pure 
forms  of  sensuous  intuition).  But  even  if 
this  distinction  between  thought  and  intui¬ 
tion  is  eliminated  by  evolution,  it  remains 
still  to  be  proved  that  the  forms  of  thought 
can  never  become  the  matter  of  thought. 
The  greater  part  of  philosophy  makes  the 
forms  of  thought  the  matter  of  thought. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Spencer  maintains  that 
some  of  our  sense-perceptions,  and  more 
particularly  that  of  hearing,  are  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  localised.  This  objection  again 
seems  to  me  to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding. 
Though  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  always 
know  the  exact  place  where  sounds  come 
from,  we  always  know,  even  in  the  case  of 
our  ear  ringing,  that  what  we  perceive  is 
outside,  is  somewhere,  comes  towards  us ; 
and  that  is  all  that  Kant  requires. 

But  besides  these  fundamental  forms  of 
sensuous  intuition.  Space  and  Time,  with¬ 
out  which  no  sensuous  perception  is  pos¬ 
sible,  Kant,  by  his  analysis  of  Pure  Reason, 
discovered  other  conditions  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  the  so-called  Categories  of  the  Intel¬ 
lect.  While  the  sensualistic  school,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  ordinary  d  priori  of  experi¬ 
ence,  looked  upon  these  forms  of  thought  as 
mere  abstractions,  the  residue  or  shadow 
of  repeated  observations,  Kant  made  it 
clear  that  without  them  no  experience,  not 
even  the  lowest,  would  be  possible,  and 
that  therefore  they  could  not  themselves  be 
acquired  by  experience.  Gran  t,  he  would 
say,  that  we  have,  we  do  not  know  how, 
the  sensations  of  color,  sound,  taste,  smell, 
or  touch.  They  are  given,  and  we  must 
accept  them.  But  think  of  the  enormous 
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difference  between  a  vibration  and  a  sen¬ 
sation  ;  and  again  between  a  succession  or 
agglomeration  of  the  sensations  of  yellow¬ 
ness,  softness,  sweetness,  and  roundness, 
and  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  an 
orange*!  The  nerves  may  vibrate  for  ever 
— what  would  that  be  to  us  ?  The  sensa¬ 
tions  might  rush  in  for  ever  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  gates  of  our  senses,  the  afferent 
nerves  might  deliver  them  to  one  central 
point,  yet  even  then  they  would  remain 
but  so  many  excitations  of  nervous  action, 
so  many  sensations,  coming  and  going  at 
pleasure,  but  they  would  never  by  them¬ 
selves  alone  produce  in  us  the  perception 
of  an  orange.  The  common-sense  view 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  perceive  all  these 
sensations  together  as  an  orange,  because 
the  orange,  as  such,  exists  without  us  as 
something  substantial,  and  the  qualities  of 
yellowness,  softness,  sweetness,  and  round¬ 
ness  are  inherent  in  it.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
very  unphilosophical,  and  ignores  the  posi¬ 
tive  fact  that  all  that  we  have  consists  and 
can  consists  only  of  sensations  and  phases 
of  consciousness,  and  that  nothing  can 
ever  carry  us  beyond.  Yet  there  is  this 
foundation  of  truth  in  the  common-sense 
view,  that  it  shows  our  utter  inability  of 
perceiving  any  sensations  without  referring 
them  to  something  substantial  which  causes 
them,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  all  those 
qualities  which  correspond  to  our  sensa¬ 
tions.  But  if  we  once  know  that  what  is 
given  us  consists  only  of  phases  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  whatever  their  origin  may  be,  it  then 
becomes  clear  that  it  can  only  be  our  Self, 
or  whatever  else  we  like  to  call  it,  which 
adds  all  the  rest,  and  does  this,  not  con¬ 
sciously  or  deliberately,  but  of  necessity, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark. 

We  cannot  receive  sensations  without  at 
once  referring  them  to  a  substantial  cause. 
To  say  that  these  sensations  may  have  no 
origin  at  all,  would  be  to  commit  an  out¬ 
rage  against  ourselves.  And  why  ?  Simply 
bemuse  our  mind  is  so  constituted  that  to 
doubt  whether  anything  phenomenal  had 
a  cause  would  be  a  logical  suicide.  Call 
it  what  you  like,  a  law,  a  necessity,  an  un¬ 
conscious  instinct,  a  category  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  it  always  remains  the  fault  of  our 
Self,  that  it  cannot  receive  sensations  with¬ 
out  referring  them  to  a  substance  of  which 
they  are  supposed  to  tell  us  the  attributes.* 

•Cf.  Bacon,  A'w.  0/y.  I.  41.  ‘  Otnnes  percep- 

tiones,  tarn  Sensus  quam  Mentis,  sunt  ex  analopa 
HominU,  non  ex  analogia  universi.  Estque  fn- 
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And  if  this  is  so,  we  have  a  clear  right  to 
say  with  Kant,  that  that  without  which 
even  the  lowest  |>erception  of  an  object  is 
impossible  must  be  given,  and  cannot  have 
been  acquired  by  repeated  perception. 
The  premiss  in  this  argument,  viz.  that 
what  we  mean  by  cause  has  no  warrant  in 
the  Non-ego,  is  indeed  accepted,  not  only 
by  Kant,  but  also  by  Hume ;  nay,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  on  this  point  Kant 
owed  very  much  to  Hume’s  scepticism. 
Kant  has  nothing  to  say  against  Hume’s 
argumentation  that  the  ideas  of  cause  and 
effect,  of  substance  and  quality,  in  that  sense 
in  which  we  use  them,  are  not  found  in 
actual  experience.  But  while  Hume  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  discard  those  ideas  as  mere  illu¬ 
sions,  Kant,  on  the  contrary,  reclaimed 
them  as  the  inevitable  forms  to  which  all 
phenomena  must  submit,  if  they  are  to  be 
phenomena,  if  they  are  to  become  our  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  perceptions  of  a  human  Self. 
He  establish^  their  truth,  or,  what  with 
him  is  the  same,  their  inevitability  in  all 
phenomenal  knowledge,  and  by  showing 
their  inapplicability  to  any  but  phenomenal 
knowledge,  he  once  for  all  determined  the 
limits  of  what  is  knowable  and  what  is 
not. 

These  inevitable  forms  were  reduced  by 
Kant  to  twelve,  and  he  arranged  them 
systematically  in  his  famous  Table  of  Cate¬ 
gories  : — 

( 1 )  Unity,  Plurality,  Universality  ; 

(2)  Affirmation,  Nef'ation,  Limitation; 

(3)  Substantiality,  Causality,  Reciprocity  ; 

(4)  Possibility,  Reality,  Necessity. 

There  is  no  time,  I  am  afraid,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  true  character  of  these  categories 
in  detail,  or  the  forms  which  they  take  as 
schemata.  What  applies  to  one  applies  to 
all,  viz.  that  without  them  no  thought  is 
possible.  Take  the  categories  of  quantity, 
and  try  to  think  of  anything  without  think¬ 
ing  of  it  at  the  same  time  as  one  or  many, 
and  you  will  find  it  is  impossible.  Na¬ 
ture  does  not  count  for  us,  we  must  count 
ourselves,  and  the  talent  of  counting  can¬ 
not  have  been  acquired  by  counting,  any 
more  than  a  stone  acquires  the  talent  of 
swimming  by  being  thrown  into  the  wa¬ 
ter. 

Put  in  the  shortest  way,  I  should  say 

tellectus  humanus  instar  speculi  inaequalis  ad 
radios  rerum,  qui  suam  naturam  Naturae  rerum 
iminiscet,  eamque  dutorquetet  inficit.' — Liebmann, 
Kant,  p.  48. 
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that  the  result  of  Kant’s  analysis  of  the 
Categories  of  the  Understanding  is,  ‘  Nihil 
est  in  sensUy  quod  non  fuerit  in  intelUctu' 
We  cannot  perceive  any  object,  except  by 
the  aid  of  the  intellect. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  in  a  few  words  a 
true  abstract  of  Kant’s  philosophy,  yet  if 
we  wish  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive,  or,  it  maybe,  retrogressive, move¬ 
ment  of  human  thought  from  century  to 
century,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  short 
abstracts,  as  long  as  they  contain  the  es¬ 
sence  of  each  system  of  philosophy.  We 
may  spend  years  in  exploring  the  course 
of  a  river,  and  we  may  have  in  our  note¬ 
books  accurate  sketches  of  its  borders,  of 
every  nook  and  comer  through  which  it 
winds.  But  for  practical  purposes  we 
want  a  geographical  map,  more  or  less 
minute,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  area 
which  we  wish  to  survey;  and  here  the 
meandering  outline  of  the  river  must  van¬ 
ish,  and  be  replaced  by  a  bold  line,  in¬ 
dicating  the  general  direction  of  the  river 
from  one  important  point  to  another,  and 
nothing  else.  The  same  is  necessary  if 
we  draw,  either  for  our  own  guidance  or 
for  the  guidance  of  others,  a  map  of  the 
streams  of  philosophic  though U  Whole 
pages,  nay,  whole  volumes,  must  here  be 
represented  by  one  or  two  lines,  and  all 
that  is  essential  is  that  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  salient  points  in  each  system. 
It  has  been  said  that  every  system  of 
philosophy  lies  in  a  nutshell,  and  this  is 
l)articularly  true  of  great  and  decisive  sys¬ 
tems.  They  do  not  wander  about  much  ; 
they  go  straight  to  the  point.  What  is 
really  characteristic  in  them  is  the  attitude 
which  the  philosopher  assumes  towards  the 
old  problems  of  the  world :  that  attitude 
once  understood,  and  everything  else  fol¬ 
lows  almost  by  necessity.  In  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Kant  two  streams  of  philosophic 
thought,  which  had  been  running  in  sepa¬ 
rate  beds  for  ages,  meet  for  the  first  time, 
and  we  can  clearly  discover  in  his  system 
the  gradual  mingling  of  the  colors  of  Hume 
and  Berkeley.  Turning  against  the  one¬ 
sided  course  of  Hume’s  philosophy,  Kant 
shows  that  there  is  something  in  our  in¬ 
tellect  which  could  never  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  mere  sensations  ;  turning  against 
Berkeley,  he  shows  that  there  is  something 
in  our  sensations  which  could  never  have 
been  supplied  by  mere  intellect.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  Hume’s  sensations  and  Berke¬ 
ley’s  intellect  exist  for  each  other,  depend 


on  each  other,  pre-suppose  each  other, 
form  together  a  whole  that  should  never 
have  been  tom  asunder.  Anti  he  likewise 
shows  that  the  two  factors  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  the  matter  of  our  sensations  on  one 
side,  and  their  fomi  on  the  other,  are  cor¬ 
relative,  and  that  any  attempt  at  using  the 
forms  of  our  intellect  on  anything  which 
transcends  the  limits  of  our  sensations  is 
illegal.  Hence  his  famous  saying,  Begriffe 
ohne  Anschauungen  sind  Uer,  Anschauun- 
gen  ohne  Begriffe  sind  blind.  (‘  Concep¬ 
tions  without  Intuitions  are  empty.  Intui¬ 
tions  without  Conceptions  are  blind.’) 
This  last  protest  against  the  use  of  the 
categories  with  regard  to  anything  not 
supplied  by  the  senses,  is  the  crowning  ef¬ 
fort  of  Kant’s  philosophy,  but,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  a  protest  unheeded  by  almost  all 
philosophers  who  follow  after  Kant.  To 
my  mind  Kant’s  general  solution  of  the 
problem  which  divided  Hume  and  Berke¬ 
ley  is  perfect ;  and  however  we  may  criti¬ 
cise  the  exact  number  of  the  inevitable 
forms  of  thought,  his  Table  of  Categories 
as  a  whole  will  for  ever  remain  the  Magna 
Charta  of  true  philosophy. 

In  Germany,  although  Kant’s  system 
has  been  succeeded  by  other  systems,  his 
reply  to  Hume  has  never  been  challenged 
by  any  leading  philosopher.  It  has  been 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by 
subsequent  systems  which,  though  widely 
differing  from  Kant  in  their  metaphysical 
conceptions,  never  questioned  his  success 
in  vindicating  certain  ingredients  of  our 
knowledge  as  belonging  to  mind,  not 
to  matter ;  to  the  subject,  not  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  ;  to  the  understanding,  not  to  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  to  the  d  priori,  not  to  experience. 
They  have  disregarded  Kant’s  warning 
that  h  priori  laws  of  thought  must  not  be 
applied  to  anything  outside  the  limits  of 
sensuous  experience,  but  they  have  never 
questioned  the  true  d  priori  character  of 
those  laws  themselves. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  in  France  the 
step  which  Kant  had  made  in  advance  of 
Hume  has  ever  been  retraced  by  those 
who  represent  in  that  country  the  histori¬ 
cal  progress  of  philosophy.  One  French 
philosopher  only,  whose  position  is  in 
many  respects  anomalous,  Auguste  Comte, 
has  ventured  to  propose  a  system  of 
philosophy  in  which  Kant’s  position  is  not 
indeed  refuted,  but  ignored.  Comte  did 
not  know  Kant’s  philosophy,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  it  will  be  ascribed  to  any 
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national  prejudice  of  mine  if  I  consider 
that  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
clude  his  name  from  the  historical  roll  of 
philosophers.  1  should  say  just  the  same 
of  Kant  if  he  had  written  in  ignorance  of 
Locke  and  Hume  and  Berkeley,  or  of 
Spinoza  if  he  had  ignored  the  works  of 
Descartes,  or  of  Aristotle  if  he  had  ignored 
the  teaching  of  Plato. 

It  is  different,  however,  in  England. 
Here  a  new  school  of  British  philosophy 
has  sprung  up,  not  entirely  free,  i>erhaps, 
from  the  influence  of  Comte,  but  supported 
by  far  greater  learning,  and  real  philoso¬ 
phical  power — a  school  which  deliberately 
denies  the  correctness  of  Kant’s  analysis, 
and  falls  back  in  the  main  on  the  position 
once  occupied  by  Locke  or  Hume.  This 
same  school  has  lately  met  with  very  power¬ 
ful  support  in  Germany,  and  it  might  seem 
valmost  as  if  the  work  achieved  by  Kant 
was  at  last  to  be  undone  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  These  modern  philosophers  do  not 
ignore  Kant,  but  in  returning  to  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Locke  or  Hutne,  they  distinctly 
assert  that  Kant  has  not  made  good  his 
case,  whether  in  his  analysis  of  the  two 
feeders  of  knowledge,  or  in  his  admission 
of  general  truths,  not  attained  and  not  at¬ 
tainable  by  experience.  The  law  of  cau¬ 
sality  on  which  the  whole  question  of  the 
d  priori  conditions  of  knowledge  may  be 
said  to  hinge,  is  treated  again,  as  it  was 
by  Hume,  as  a  mere  illusion,  produced  by 
the  repeated  succession  of  events ;  and 
psychological  analysis,  strengthened  by 
physiological  research,  is  called  in  to  prove 
that  mind  is  but  the  transient  outcome  of 
matter,  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as 
the  liver  secretes  bile.  No  phosphorus, 
no  thought !  is  the  triumphant  war-cry  of 
this  school. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  tendencies 
of  this  school  of  thought,  I  have  inten¬ 
tionally  avoided  mentioning  any  names, 
for  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  hardly  any 
two  representatives  of  it  agree  even  on  the 
most  essential  points.  No  two  names,  for 
instance,  are  so  frequently  quoted  together 
as  representatives  of  m^em  English 
thought,  as  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  yet  on  the  most  critical  point 
they  are  as  diametrically  opposed  as  Hume 
and  Kant. 

Mr.  Stuart  Mill  admits  nothing  d  priori 
in  the  human  mind ;  he  stands  on  the 
same  point  as  Locke,  nay,  if  I  interpret 
some  of  his  paragraphs  rightly,  he  goes  as 


far  as  Hume.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  on 
the  contrary,  fights  against  this  view  of  the 
human  intellect  with  the  same  sharp  wea¬ 
pon  that  Kant  bad  used  against  them,  and 
he  arrives,  like  Kant,  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  in  the  human  mind,  such  as 
we  know  it,  something  d  priori,  call  it  intu¬ 
itions,  categories,  innate  ideas  or  congenital 
dispositions,  something  at  all  events  that 
cannot  honestly  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  individual  exjjerience.  Whether  the 
prehistoric  genesis  of  these  congenital  dis¬ 
positions  or  inherited  necessities  of  thought, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  be 
right  or  wrong,  does  not  signify  for  the 
purpose  which  Kant  had  in  view.  In  ad¬ 
mitting  that  there  is  something  in  our  mind 
which  is  not  the  result  of  our  own  d  poste¬ 
riori  experience,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  a 
thorough  Kantian,  and  we  shall  see  that  he 
is  a  Kantian  in  other  respects  too.  If  it 
could  be  proved  that  nervous  modifications, 
accumulated  from-  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  could  result  in  nervous  structures  that 
are  fixed  in  proportion  as  the  outer  rela¬ 
tions  to  which  they  answer  are  fixed,  we, 
as  followers  of  Kant,  should  only  have  to 
put  in  the  place  of  Kant’s  intuitions  of 
Space  anik  I'ime,  ‘  the  constant  space  rela¬ 
tions,  expressed  in  definite  nervous  struc¬ 
tures,  congenitally  framed  to  act  in  definite 
ways,  and  incapable  of  acting  in  any  other 
way.’  If  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  had  not 
misunderstood  the  exact  meaning  of  what 
Kant  calls  the  intuitions  of  Space  and 
Time,  he  would  have  perceived  that,  bar¬ 
ring  his  theory  of  the  prehistoric  origin  of 
these  intuitions,  he  was  quite  at  one  with 
Kant. 

Some  of  the  objections  which  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  urges  againsl  Kant’s  theory 
of  innate  intuitions  of  Space  and  Time 
w’ere  made  so  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
his  work,  that  Kant  himself  was  still  able  to 
reply  to  them.*  Thus  he  explains  himself 
that  by  intuitions  he  does  not  mean  any¬ 
thing  innate  in  the  form  of  ready-made 
ideas  or  images,  but  merely  passive  states 
or  receptivities  of  the  Ego,  according  to 
which,  if  affected  in  certain  ways,  it  has 
certain  forms  in  which  it  represents  these 
affections,  and  that  what  is  innate  is  not 
the  representation  itself,  but  simply  the  first 
formal  cause  of  its  piossibility. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Kant’s  view  of  cau- 


*  See  Dos  Unbewussle,  p.  187,  Kant’s  Werke, 
ed.  Rosenkranz,  U.  1,  pp.  445, 446. 
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sality,  as  one  of  the  most  important  cate¬ 
gories  of  the  understanding,  has  been  cor¬ 
rectly  apprehended  by  his  English  critics. 
All  the  arguments  that  are  brought  forward 
by  the  living  followers  of  Hume,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  idea  of  cause  is  not  an  in¬ 
nate  idea,  but  the  result  of  repeated  obser¬ 
vations,  and,  it  may  be,  a  mere  illusion,  do 
not  touch  Kant  at  all.  He  moves  in  quite 
a  different  layer  of  thought.  That  each 
individual  becomes  conscious  of  causality 
by  experience  and  education,  he  knows  as 
well  as  the  most  determined  follower  of 
Hume;  but  what  he  means  by  the  catego¬ 
ry  of  causality  is  something  totally  diife- 
rent.  It  is  an  unconscious  process  which, 
from  a  purely  pyschological  point  of  view, 
might  truly  be  called  prehistoric.  So  far 
from  being  the  result  of  repeated  observa¬ 
tions,  Kant  shows  that  what  he  means  by 
the  category  of  causality  is  the  sine  qud 
non  of  the  simplest  perception,  and  that 
without  it  we  might  indeed  have  states  of 
feeling,  but  never  a  sensation  of  somethings 
an  intuition  of  an  object,  or  a  perception  of 
a  substance.  Were  we  to  accept  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  evolution  which  traces  the  human 
mind  back  to  the  inner  life  of  a  mollusc, 
we  should  even  then  be  able  to  remain 
Kantians,  in  so  far  as  it  would  be,  even 
then,  the  category  of  causality  that  works 
in  the  mollusc,  and  makes  it  extend  its 
tentacles  towards  the  crumb  of  bread 
which  has  touched  it,  and  has  evoked  in  it 
a  reflex  action,  a  grasping  after  the  prey. 
In  this  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  there¬ 
fore,  the  category  of  causality,  if  we  may 
use  such  a  term,  would  show  itself  simply 
as  conscious,  or,  at  all  events,  as  no  longer 
involuntary,  reaction ;  in  human  life,  it 
shows  itself  in  the  first  glance  of  recogni¬ 
tion  that  lights  up  the  infant’s  vacant  stare. 

This  is  what  Kant  means  by  the  catego¬ 
ry  of  causality,  and  no  new  discoveries, 
either  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  sense 
or  in  the  w'orking  of  the  mental  faculties, 
have  in  any  way,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  invali¬ 
dated  his  conclusions  that  that  category,  at 
all  events,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
others,  is  d,  priori  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

Among  German  philosophers  there  is 
none  so  free  from  what  are  called  German 
metaphysical  tendencies  as  Schopenhauer 
yet  what  does  he  say  of  Kant’s  view  ol 
causality  ? 

‘Sensation,’  he  says,  ‘is  something  es¬ 
sentially  subjective,  and  its  changes  are 


brought  to  our  cognizance  in  the  form  of 
the  internal  sense  only,  therefore  in  time, 
i.e.  in  succession.*  The  understanding, 
through  a  form  belonging  to  it  and  to  it 
alone,  viz.  the  form  of  causality,  takes  hold 
of  the  given  sensations,  d  priori,  previous 
to  all  experience  (for  expierience  is  not  yet 
possible),  as  effects  which,  as  such,  must 
have  a  cause ;  and  through  another  form 
of  the  internal  sense,  viz.  that  of  space, 
which  is  likewise  pre-established  in  the  in¬ 
tellect,  it  places  that  cause  outside  the  or¬ 
gans  of  sense.’  And  again  :  ‘  As  the  visi¬ 
ble  world  rises  before  us  with  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  the  understanding,  by  its  one  sim¬ 
ple  function  of  referring  all  effects  to  a 
cause,  changes  with  one  stroke  all  dull  and 
unmeaning  sensations  into  intuitions.  What 
is  felt  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  is  not 
intuition,  but  only  the  data  of  intuition. 
Only  by  the  step  which  the  understanding 
makes  from  effect  to  cause,  the  world  is 
made,  as  intuition,  extending  in  space, 
changing  in  form,  permanent  in  substance; 
for  it  is  the  understanding  which  combines 
Space  and  Time  in  the  conception  of  mat¬ 
ter,  that  is,  of  activity  or  force.’ 

Professor  Helmholtz,  again,  who  has  ana¬ 
lysed  the  external  apparatus  of  the  senses 
more  minutely  than  any  other  philosopher, 
and  who,  in  England,  and,  at  all  events,  in 
this  Institution,  would  not  be  denied  the 
name  of  a  philosopher,  arrives,  though 
starting  from  a  different  point,  at  identical¬ 
ly  the  same  result  as  Schopenhauer. 

‘  It  is  clear,’  he  says,  ‘  that  starting  with 
the  world  of  our  sensations,  we  could  never 
arrive  at  the  conception  of  an  external 
world,  except  by  admitting,  from  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  our  sensations,  the  existence  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  as  the  causes  of  change; 
though  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  after  the 
conception  of  such  objects  has  once  been 
formed,  we  are  hardly  aware  how  we  came 
to  have  this  conception  ;  because  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  so  self-evident  that  we  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  the  result  of  a  conclusion. 
We  must  admit,  therefore,  that  the  law  of 
causality,  by  which  from  an  effect  we  infer 
the  existence  of  a  cause,  is  to  be  recognized 
as  a  law  0/  our  intellect,  preceding  all  expe- 
tience.  We  cannot  arrive  at  any  experi¬ 
ence  of  natural  objects  without  having  the 
law  of  causality  acting  within  us  ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  therefore,  to  admit  that  this  law 
of  causality  is  derived  from  experience.’ 


*  Liebmann,  Objtctrver  Atdlick,  p.  1 14. 
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Strengthened  by  such  support  from 
opposite  quarters,  we  may  sum  up  Kant’s 
argument  in  favor  of  the  transcendental 
or  d  priori  character  of  this  and  the  other 
categories  in  this  short  sentence : 

‘  That  without  which  no  experience,  not 
even  the  simplest  perception  of  a  stone  or 
a  tree,  is  possible,  cannot  be  the  result  of 
repeated  perceptions.’ 

There  are  those  who  speak  of  Kant’s 
philosophy  as  cloudy  German  metaphy¬ 
sics,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  have  any 
idea  of  the  real  character  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy.  No  one  had  dealt  such  heavy  blows 
to  what  is  meant  by  German  metaphysics 
as  Kant ;  no  one  has  drawn  so  sharp  a  line 
between  the  Knowable  and  the  Unknowa¬ 
ble  ;  no  one,  I  believe,  at  the  present  critical 
moment,  deserves  such  careful  study  as 
Kant  When  I  watch,  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  the  philosophical  controversies 
in  England  and  Germany,  I  feel  very 
strongly  how  much  might  be  gained  on 
both  sides  by  a  more  frequent  exchange 
of  thought  Philosophy  was  far  more  inter 
national  in  the  days  of  Leibniz  and  New¬ 
ton,  and  again  in  the  days  of  Kant  and 
Hume ;  and  much  mental  energy  seems 
wasted  by  this  absence  of  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  the  leaders  of  philo¬ 
sophic  thought  in  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  It  is  painful  to  read 


the  sweeping  condemnation  of  German 
metaphysics,  and  still  more  to  see  a  man 
like  Kant  lectured  like  a  schoolboy.  One 
may  differ  from  Kant,  as  one  differs  from 
Plato  or  Aristotle,  but  those  who  know 
Kant’s  writings,  and  the  influence  which 
he  has  exercised  on  the  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  would  always  speak  of  him  with  re¬ 
spect. 

The  blame,  however,  does  not  attach  to 
the  English  side  only.  There  are  many 
philosophers  in  Germany  who  think  that, 
since  the  days  of  Hume,  there  has  been  no 
philosophy  in  England,  and  who  imagine 
they  may  safely  ignore  the  great  work 
that  has  been  achieved  by  the  living  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  British  philosophy.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  almost  shudder^  when  in  a 
work  by  an  eminent  German  professor  of 
Strassburg,  I  saw  the  most  advanced 
thinker  of  England,  a  mind  of  the  future 
rather  than  of  the  present,  spoken  of  as — 
antediluvian.  That  antediluvian  philoso¬ 
pher  is  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  Antedilu¬ 
vian,  however,  was  meant  only  for  Ante- 
Kantian,  and  in  that  sense  Mr.  Stuart  Mill 
would  probably  gladly  accept  the  name. 

Yet,  such  things  ought  not  to  be :  if  na¬ 
tionality  must  still  narrow  our  sympathies 
in  other  spheres  of  thought,  surely  philoso¬ 
phy  ought  to  stand  on  a  loftier  pinnacle. 

: — Fraser’s  Magazine, 
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“Brindisi,  Avgust 

“  Dear  Harry, — Our  plans  are  all 
formed.  We  start  from  this  on  Tuesday 
for  Corfu,  where  we  have  secured  a  small 
cutter  of  some  thirty  tons,  by  which  we 
mean  to  drop  down  the  Albanian  coast, 
making  woodcocks  our  object  on  all  the  days 
pigs  do  not  offer.  We  are  four — Gerard, 
Hope,  Lascelles,  and  myself — of  whom 
you  know  all  but  Lascelles,  but  are  sure  to 
like  when  you  meet  him.  We  want  you, 
and  will  take  no  refusal.  Hope  declares 
on  his  honor  that  he  will  never  pay  you 
a  hundred  you  lent  him  if  you  fail  us ;  and 
he  will — which  is  more  remarkable  still — 
book  up  the  day  you  join  us.  Seriously, 
however,  I  entreat  you  to  be  one  of  us. 
Take  no  trouble  about  guns,  &c.  We  are 
amply  provided.  We  only  ask  yourself. 

“  Yours  ever,  George  Ogi.e. 


“  If  you  cannot  join  at  Corfu,  we  shall 
rendezvous  at  Prevesa,  a  little  town  on  the 
Turkish  side,  where  you  can  address  us,  to 
the  care  of  the  Vice-consul  Lydyard.” 

This  note  reached  me  one  day  in  the 
late  autumn,  while  I  was  sojourning  at  the 
Lamm,  at  Innspruck.  It  had  followed  me 
from  Paris  to  Munich,  to  Baden,  the  Am- 
mergau,  and  at  last  overtook  me  at  Inn¬ 
spruck,  some  four  weeks  after  it  had  been 
written.  If  I  was  annoyed  at  the  delay 
which  lost  me  such  a  pleasant  companion¬ 
ship,  for  three  of  the  four  were  old  friends,  a 
glance  at  the  postscript  reconciled  me  at 
once  to  the  disappointment  —  Prevesa, 
and  the  name  Lydyard,  awoke  very  sad 
memories;  and  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  induced  me  to  refresh  them  by  seeing 
either  again.  It  is  not  a  story,  nor  is  it  a 
scene,  that  I  am  about  to  relate.  It  is 
one  of  those  little  incidents  which  are  ever 
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occurring  through  life,  and  which  serve  to 
remind  us  how  our  moral  health,  like  our 
physical,  is  the  sport  of  accident;  and 
that  just  as  the  passing  breeze  may  carry 
on  its  breast  a  pleurisy,  the  chance  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  world  may  be  scarcely  less 
fatal ! 

I  have  been  an  idler  and  a  wanderer  for 
years.  I  left  the  army  after  a  short  experi- 
ence  of  military  life,  imagining  that  I  could 
not  endure  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and 
slowly  discovered  afterwards  that  there  is 
no  such  slavery  as  an  untrammelled  will, 
and  that  the  most  irksome  bondage  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  vacillations 
and  uncertainties  of  a  purposeless  exis¬ 
tence. 

I  was  left  early  in  life  iny  own  master, 
with  no  relatives  except  distant  ones,  and 
with  means,  not  exactly  ample,  but  quite 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  I  was  free  to  go  anywhere  or  do 
anything,  which,  in  my  case  at  least,  meant 
to  be  everlastingly  projecting  and  abandon¬ 
ing —  now  determining  on  some  pursuit 
that  should  give  me  an  object  or  a  goal  in 
life,  and  now  assuring  myself  that  all  such 
determinations  were  slaveries,  and  that  to 
conform  to  the  usages  by  which  men  sought 
success  in  public  or  professional  life  was  an 
ignoble  drmlgery,  and  unworthy  of  him 
who  could  live  without  it. 

In  this  unsettled  frame  of  mind  I  travel¬ 
led  about  the  world  for  years  —  at  first 
over  the  cognate  parts  of  the  Continent, 
with  which  I  became  thoroughly  familiar 
—  knowing  Rome,  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Naples,  as  I  knew  London.  I  then  ran 
all  over  the  States,  crossing  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  spending  above  a  year  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  I  visited  China  and 
India.  I  came — I  will  not  say  home,  for 
I  have  none  —  by  Constantinople,  and 
thence  to  Belgrade,  where  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  Turkish  Pacha,  then  go¬ 
vernor  of  Scutari  in  Albania,  and  returned 
along  with  him  to  his  seat  of  government. 
A  vice-governor  of  Prevesa  induced  me  to 
go  back  with  him  to  that  unpromising  spot, 
assuring  me  how  easy  I  should  always  find 
means  of  reaching  Corfu  or  Italy ;  and  that, 
meanwhile,  the  quail-shooting,  which  was 
then  beginning,  would  amply  reward  me 
for  my  stay. 

Prevesa  was  about  as  wretched  a  village 
as  poverty,  sloth,  and  Turkish  indifference 
could  accomplish.  The  inhabitants,  who 
combined  trade  and  fishing  ostensibly, 


really  lived  by  smuggling,  and  only  needed 
the  opportunity  to  be  brigands  on  shore. 
Their  wretched  “bazaar"  displayed  only 
the  commonest  wares  of  Manchester  or 
Glasgow,  with  Belgian  cutlery  or  cheap  imi¬ 
tation  jewellery.  But  even  these  had  no 
buyers ;  and  the  little  stir  and  life  of  the 
place  was  in  the  cafh,  where  the  brawny 
natives,  armed  to  the  teeth,  smoked  and 
lounged  the  live-long  day,  and,  to  all  seem¬ 
ing,  fulfilled  no  other  duty  in  existence. 

I  suspect  I  have  an  actual  liking  for 
dreary  and  tiresome  places.  I  believe 
they  somehow  accommodate  themselves 
to  a  something  in  my  temperament  which 
is  not  misanthropy,  nor  mental  depression, 
nor  yet  romance,  but  is  compounded  of  all 
three.  I  feel,  besides,  that  my  imagination 
soares  the  more  freely  the  fewer  the  distrac¬ 
tions  that  surround  me ;  but  that  I  require 
just  that  small  amount  of  stimulant  human 
life  and  its  daily  cares  suggest  to  prevent 
stagnation. 

I  was  at  least  six  days  at  Prevesa  before 
I  was  aware  that  her  Britannic  Majesty 
had  a  representative  there.  It  was  in  a 
chance  ramble  down  a  little  alley  that  led 
to  the  bay  I  came  u|X)n  the  British  arms 
over  a  low  doorway.  It  was  a  very  poor¬ 
looking  tumble-down  house,  with  a  very 
frail  wooden  balcony  over  the  door,  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  flagstaff,  to  l)e  doubtless  de¬ 
corated  on  occasion  by  the  proud  flag  of 
England. 

Framing  I  forget  what  imaginary  reason 
for  inquiry,  I  entered  and  knocked  at  a 

door  inscribed  “  Consular  hours  from - " 

and  then  a  smudge  of  paint  obliterating 
the  rest  and  leaving  the  import  in  doubt. 
Not  receiving  any  answer  to  my  summons, 

I  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  A 
man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  slippers  was 
asleep  on  a  very  dirty  sofa,  and  so  soundly 
that  my  entrance  did  not  disturb  him.  A 
desk  with  some  much-worn  books  and 
scattered  papers,  a  massive  leaden  inkstand, 
and  a  large  official  seal,  were  in  front  of 
him ;  but  a  paper  of  Turkish  tobacco,  and 
a  gla.ss  of  what  smelt  to  be  gin,  were  also 
present,  and  from  the  flushed  cheek  and 
heavy  breathing  of  the  sleeper,  appeared 
to  have  been  amongst  his  latest  occupa¬ 
tions. 

It  is  not  necessary  I  should  record  our 
conversation.  In  his  half- waking  and  not 
all  sober  state  he  had  mistaken  me  for  a 
British  sailor  who  had  been  left  behind 
somewhere,  and  was  importuning  to  be  sent 
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on  to  England,  but  whose  case  evidently 
had  inspired  scant  sympathy. 

“  I’ll  not  do  it !”  grumbled  out  the 
Consul,  with  his  ey^  more  than  half 
closed.  “  You  were  drunk,  or  a  deserter 
— I  don’t  care  which.  My  instructions 

are  positive,  and  you  may  go  to  the  d - 

for  me.  There  now,  that’s  your  answer, 
and  you’ll  not  get  any  other  if  you  stayed 
there  till  dusk.” 

“  I  suspect  you  mistake  me,  sir,”  said  I, 
mildly.  “  I  am  a  traveller,  and  an  En¬ 
glish  gentleman.” 

“  I  hate  gentlemen,  and  I  don’t  love 
travellers,”  said  he,  in  the  same  drowsy 
voice  as  before. 

“  Sorry  for  that,  but  must  a.sk  you  all 
the  same  if  my  passport  permits  me  to  go 
into  Italy  ?” 

“  Of  course  it  does.  What  sort  of  tra¬ 
veller  are  you  that  does  not  know  that 
much,  and  that  if  you  wanted  a  visa,  it’s 
the  Italian  should  give  it,  and  there’s  no 
Italian  or. Frenchman  here.  There’s  no 
one  here  but  a  Russian,  Strantopsky — 

d^ - his  eyes — good  morning;”  and  he 

again  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  I  can¬ 
not  say  what  curiosity  prompted  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  little-promising  conversation,  but 
there  w'as  something  so  strange  in  the 
man’s  manner  at  moments — something 
that  seemed  to  indicate  a  very  different 
condition  from  the  present — that  I  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  hazards  to  linger  on. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  the  sight  of  a  country¬ 
man  can  be  a  very  common  event  in  these 
regions,”  said  I,  “  and  I  might  almost  hope 
it  was  not  an  unpleasant  one !” 

“  Who  told  you  that,  my  good  fellow  ?” 
said  he,  with  more  animation  than  before. 
“  Who  said  that  it  gave  me  any  peculiar 
pleasure  to  see  one  of  those  people  that  re¬ 
mind  me  of  other  times  and  very  different 
habits  ?” 

“  At  all  events  I,  as  an  individual,  can¬ 
not  open  these  ungracious  recollections, 
for  I  never  saw  you  before, — I  do  not  even 
now  know  your  name.” 

“  The  F.  O.  list  has  the  whole  biography. 
‘Thomas  Gardner  Lydyard,  educated  at 
All  Souls,  Oxford,  where  he  took  first-class 
in  classics  and  law ;  was  appointed  cornet 

in  the  zd  Life  Guards,  6th - i8 — ;  sent 

with  Lord  Raycroft’s  Mission  to  Denmark 
to  invest  His  Christian  Majesty  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 

Garter.  Contested  Marcheston, - 18 — , 

and  was  returned  on  a  petition.’  I’ll  finish 


what’s  not  in  the  book — backed  Queen 
Mab  at  seven  to  two — got  a  regular  crop¬ 
per — ^had  to  bolt,  and  live  three  years  m 
Sweden — took  to  corn-brandy  and  strong 
cavendish,  and  ended  as  you  see — V.C.  at 
Prevesa.  Is  not  that  a  brilliant  ending  for 
a  youth  of  promise  ?  do  you  remember  in 
your  experience,  as  a  man  of  travel,  that 
you  can  match  it?” 

By  this  time  he  had  risen  to  the  sitting 
posture,  and  with  his  hair  rudely  pushed 
back  by  his  hands,  and  his  face  grown  red 
with  passion,  looked  as  fierce  and  pas¬ 
sionate  as  high  excitement  could  make  a 
man. 

“  I’ve  heard  your  name  very  often,”  said 
I  calmly;  “Close  and  St.John  used  to 
talk  of  you  constantly ;  and  I  remember 
Moresby  saying  you  were  the  best  rider  of 
a  flat  race  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

“  I  was  better,  ten  times  better,  across 
country.  I  could  get  more  out  of  my 
horse  than  any  of  the  so-called  steeplechase- 
riders  ;  and  as  I  seldom  punished,  the  bet¬ 
ting  men  never  knew  when  my  horse  was 
distressed.  Close  could  have  told  you  that. 
Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  I  was  the  best 
cricketer  at  Lord’s  ?  What’s  that  ?”  cried 
he,  suddenly  as  a  small  door  at  the  end  of 
the  room  opened  and  closed  again,  almost 
instantly.  “  Oh,  it’s  dinner ! — I  suppose  if 
I  had  any  shame  I  should  say  luncheon, 
for  it’s  only  two  o’clock,  not  to  say  that  the 
meal  itself  will  have  small  pretensions  to  be 
called  a  dinner.  Will  you  come  and  look 
at  it  ?” 

There  was  nothing  very  hearty  in  the 
invitation,  as  little  was  there  any  courtesy  ; 
but  the  strange  contrast  of  this  man’s  shab¬ 
by  exterior,  and  the  tone  in  which  of  a 
sudden  he  had  burst  out  to  speak,  excited 
an  intense  curiosity  in  me  to  see  more  of 
him  ;  and  though  I  was  not  without  some 
scruple  as  to  my  right  to  be  there  at  all,  I 
followed  him  as  we  walked  into  the  inner 
room. 

A  young  girl,  whose  pale  careworn  face 
and  gentle  look  struck  me  more  than  the 
elegance  of  features  1  afterwards  recognised, 
curtsied  slightly  as  we  entered. 

“  A  distressed  B.  S.,  Marion,”  said  the 
Consul,  introducing,  me ;  “  my  daughter, 
sir — I’m  not  aware  of  your  name.” 

“  Lowther.” 

“  Lowther,.  then — Mr.  Lowther,  Miss 
Lydyard ;  that’s  the  regular  form,  I  believe. 
Sit  down  and  let  us  have  our  soup ;”  and 
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as  he  spoke  he  proceeded  to  ladle  out  a 
smoky  compound  in  which  rice  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  lamb  were  freely  mingled. 

“  'I'his  is  all  you  will  get  for  dinner,  Mr. 
Lowther,  and  so  secure  what  solWs  come 
to  your  share  ;  and  here  is  such  wine  as  we 
drink  here.  It  comes  from  Patras,  and  has 
its  fine  flavor  of  resin.” 

I  ate  and  drank  freely,  and  talked  away 
about  the  place  and  the  people,  and  at  last 
induced  my  host  to  speak  of  himself  and 
his  own  habits.  He  fished  and  shot,  he 
said,  some  years  before,  but  he  had  given 
up  both ;  he  also  had  an  Arab  nag  or  two, 
but  he  sold  them — in  fact,  as  time  wore  on, 
he  had  abandoned  everything  like  pastime 
or  amusement,  and  now  droned  away  life 
in  a  semi-stupor,  or  between  gin  and  sleep. 

“  Capital  fellows  these  Albanian  brutes 
for  letting  a  man  have  his  way.  No  one 
asks  how  you  live,  or  with  whom.  The 
hogs  in  a  stye  are  not  less  troubled  with  a 
public  opinion.  Except  once  that  the  Pa¬ 
cha  sent  me  an  offer  for  Marion,  I  don’t 
know  that  I  have  ever  had  a  state  com¬ 
munication  since  I  took  up  my  post.” 

The  young  girl’s  face  flushed  crimson, 
but  she  never  sjwke,  nor  had  I  yet  heard 
the  sound  of  her  voice. 

Z .  “  My  Russian  colleague,”  continued  he 
with  a  savage  laugh,  “  grew  half  terrified  - 
at  the  thought  of  my  influence  here  if  my 
daughter  became  a  Sultana,  and  got  some 
fellow  to  write  a  letter  in  a  Paris  newspa¬ 
per  to  denounce  the  British  intrigue,  and 
declare  that  I  had  become  a  Mussulman  : 
and  the  F.  O.  people  wrote  out  to  me  to 
inquire  if  it  were  true ;  and  I  replied  that, 
as  I  had  not  owned  a  hat  for  five-and-thir- 
ty  years,  I  wore  a  turban  when  I  went  out, 
but  as  that  was  an  event  that  didn’t  hap¬ 
pen  above  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  they 
needn’t  mind  it,  and  that  if  her  Majesty 
made  a  point  of  it,  I’d  not  go  out  any 
more. 

“  After  that  the  official  fellows,  w’ho 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  me  before,  never 
gave  me  any  peace — asking  for  returns 
of  this  and  reports  of  that.  How  many 
piastres  the  Pacha  gave  his  cook — how 
many  kids  went  to  a  pilaff — how  many 
wives  to  a  small  harem — what  was  the 
•least  a  man  could  live  on  in  the  English 
service — and  whether  keeping  men  poor 
and  on  the  prowl  was  not  a  sure  measure 
to  secure  them  of  an  inquiring  and  inquisi¬ 
tive  disposition. 

“  I  take  it,  they  must  have  liked  my  des¬ 


patches,  for  not  a  month  passed  that  they 
did  not  poke  me  up.  ’At  last  there  came 
a  young  fellow  thb  way ;  he  was  on  a  walk 
down  to  Thessaly,  he  said,  to  see  Mount 
Olympus ;  he  hurt  his  foot,  and  he  stayed 
here  several  weeks,  and  he  wrote  them  a 
despatch  in  my  njime,  and  said  what  a 
stunning  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  make  all 
this  country  and  the  Epirus  Greek ;  and 
that  we  should  checkmate  the  Russians 
by  erecting  a  rival  state  and  a  heterodox 
church,  and  I  don’t  know  what  else.  He 
got  up  his  Greek  theology  from  Marion, 
here — her  mother  was  from  Attica — and 
he  made  believe  that  he  knew  all  the 
dogmas.” 

I  stole  a  look  at  Marion,  but  as  quickly 
withdrew  it,  for  she  was  deadly  pale,  and 
looked  as  if  about  to  faint. 

“  Marion  knows,”  continued  he,  “  all 
the  fine  reasons  he  gave  for  the  policy, 
and  how  it  was  not  to  be  confounded  with 
what  the  Greeks  call  the  Grande  Idee — no 
Byzantian  renaissance  humbug  at  all,  but 
some  sort  of  protectorate  state,  with  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Italy,  I  think,  as  the 
protecting  powers ;  and,  in  fact,  he  got  to 
be  so  plausible,  and  quoted  such  marvel¬ 
lous  names,  that  F.  O.  rose  to  the  bait, 
and  asked  to  have  further  information ;  but, 
by  that  time,  he  had  gone  away,  and  we 
never  saw  more  of  him.” 

The  young  girl  rocked  to  and  fro  in  her 
chair,  and  fearing  she  would  fall  off  in  a 
faint,  I  half  arose  to  catch  her,  when  a 
look  so  imploringly  sad  as  to  go  to  my 
heart  arrested  me,  and  I  sat  still,  and  to 
avert  attention  from  her,  asked  the  Consul 
some  questions  as  to  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  he  had  written  about. 

“  I  suppose  it  was  about  as  wise  as  such 
things  generally  are,”  continued  he;  “it 
may  have  had  its  little  grain  of  sense  some¬ 
where,  and  all  its  disadvantages  required 
time  to  develop.  He  was  a  shrewd  sort 
of  fellow  that  William  Hope — that  was  his 
name ;  he  borrowed  twenty  pounds  of  me, 
and  he  sent  it  back  too,  and  a  very  pretty 
writing-desk  to  Marion,  and  a  box  of 
books ;  and  he  said  he’d  come  back  some 
fine  day  and  see  us,  but  he  has  apparently 
forgotten  that,  and  it’s  now  two  years  and 
a  half  we  have  never  heard  of  him.  Is  it 
not,  Marion  ?” 

“Two  years  and  eight  months,”  said 
she,  calmly ;  but  her  lips  trembled  in  spite 
of  her. 

I  was  not  sorry  when  our  chiboucks 
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were  introduced,  and  the  young  girl  had  a 
fair  pretext  to  steal  away ;  for  I  saw  wdth 
what  a  struggle  she  was  controlling  her 
emotion,  and  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to 
her  to  escape  notice. 

The  Consul  was  so  pleased  to  have  any 
opportunity  to  relieve  ,his  mind  that  he 
talked  away  for  hours,  and  of  his  must  in¬ 
timate  concerns.  In  inveighing  against 
the  hard  lot  that  sentenced  his  wearing 
out  his  last  years  of  life  in  such  a  place, 
he  told  me  his  whole  history.  There  was 
but  one  point  of  any  doubt ;  whether  Ma¬ 
rion’s  mother  had  been  a  wedded  wife  or 
not  I  could  not  discover.  She  was  dead 
some  years,  and  he  spoke  of  her  with  more 
feeling  than  he  seemed  well  capable  of 
showing.  She  had  died  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  disease  which  is  found  in  the  low- 
lying  lands  of  Greece,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
disorder  he  had  already  detected  in  Ma¬ 
rion.  “  There  is  a  little  short  cough,  with¬ 
out  effort,  but  when  I  hear  it  it  goes  to 
my  heart,”  said  he,  “  for  I  know  well  that 
there  lurks  an  enemy  nothing  can  dislodge. 
You  hear  it  now,  listen !”  cried  he — and 
he  held  up  his  hands  to  impose  silence, 
but  I  heard  nothing. 

I  sat  on  till  evening,  chatting  as  smokers 
will  do  in  that  broken  and  unconnected 
fashion  that  admits  of  anything  being 
taken  up,  and  as  lightly  abandoned.  There 
was  not  a  little  to  interest  in  a  man  whose 
mere  incongruity  with  his  station  imparted 
a  strange  turn  to  all  his  opinions  and  judg¬ 
ments,  and  who  even  in  his  banishment 
tried  to  follow  the  events  of  a  world  he 
was  destined  never  to  share  in.  For  many 
a  year  he  had  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
to  escape  from  this  dreary  sjx)t — to  ex¬ 
change  with  any  one  and  for  anything ; 
but  now  with  something  like  a  dread  of 
civilization  he  hugged  himself  in  the  thought 
of  his  exile,  where  he  could  be  as  barba¬ 
rous,  as  neglectful,  and  as  degenerate  as  he 
pleased. 

Of  this  same  savagery  one  trait  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  extent  Prevesa 
was  formerly  a  yacht  station  where  men 
frequently  came  m  the  woodcock  season 
or  for  the  quails ;  but  a  terrible  brigand 
outrage,  in  which  two  Germans  and  an 
English  naval  officer  were  killed,  put  an 
end  to  all  such  visits,  l^ydyard  declared 
that  he  never  regretted  an  incident  that 
freed  him  from  all  intrusion  of  strangers, 
and  averred  that  he  at  least  owed  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Klephts. 


When  I  wished  him  good-night  he  was 
far  too  deep  in  the  gin-flask  to  make  his 
words  impressive;  but  as  he  told  me  he’d 
like  me  to  come  up  often  and  sit  with  him, 
I  determined  to'accept  his  invitation  so 
long  as  I  lingered  in  the  neighborhood. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I  stayed  on  five  w-eeks  at  Prevesa,  for 
though  I  gave  my  evenings  to  the  Consul, 
I  passed  every  morning  with  Marion.  I 
never  saw  a  girl  whose  society  had  the 
same  charm  for  me.  Heaven  knows  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  so  dreary  a  spot, 
nor  one  where  life  had  fewer  pleasures ; 
but  there  seemed  a  capacity  for  enjoyment 
in  her  mind,  which,  whether  for  sun  or 
sky  or  shore,  for  breezy  mountain  or  dark 
nestling  wo^,  could  extract  its  own  de¬ 
light  and  be  happy. 

I  had  seen  enough  even  on  the  first  day 
I  met  her  to  be  aware  that  Hope  had  not 
made  a  merely  passing  impression  upon 
her  he.art,  and  I  was  cautious  to  avoid  all 
that  might  revive  the  memory  of  his  name. 
This  reserve  on  my  part  seemed  actually 
at  length  too  much  for  her  palience,  for  in 
one  of  our  long  walks  she  suddenly  asked 
me  if  I  had  never  known  him. 

“No,”  replied  I,  “never;  and  I  have 
been  guardedly  careful  not  to  ask  you 
about  one  of  whose  intimacy  with  you  I 
feel  jealous.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  jealous  ?”  asked 
she,  turning  on  me  those  large  full  eyes 
that  reminded  of  the  Homeric  simile,  the 
“  ox-eyed." 

“  Perhaps  my  word  w’as  ill  chosen,”  said 
I,  in  some  confusion  ;  “  but  what  I  tried 
to  convey  was  the  discomfiture  I  felt  on 
thinking  that  there  had  been  one  who 
walked  with  you  where  we  are  walking, 
and  whose  words,  it  might  be,  interested 
you  as  much,  or  more,  than  mine.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  true,”  said  she,  softly. 

“  Which  is  true  ?”  asked  I,  in  a  low 
voice. 

“  That  he  loved  me  1”  said  she,  in  the 
same  unaltered  tone. 

“  And  you - ;  ”  but  I  caught  myself 

at  once,  and,  shocked  at  the  ungenerous 
daring,  turned  it  off  by  saying,  “  I  should 
like  to  hear  more  of  him ;  tell  me  what 
you  know  of  his  history  or  belongings.” 

“  I  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was 
poor  as  ourselves  ;  that  whatever  he  should 
become  in  life  must  be  his  own  achieve¬ 
ment  ;  that  he  was  friendless  and  alone.” 
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“  He  was  a  gentleman  ?”  said  I,  in¬ 
quiring. 

“  Was  he  not  a  gentleman  !  Was  not 
every  word,  every  opinion  he  uttered,  the 
soul  of  honor  and  high  feeling !  When 
he  spoke  of  what  he  read,  he  knew  how 
to  praise  all  that  was  noble,  and  truthful, 
and  worthy,  and  to  decry  whatever  was 
ignoble  or  mean.  When  he  helped  a  beg¬ 
gar  on  the  road,  he  gave  his  alms  like  one 
whose  happier  fortune  it  was  to  aid  a  bro¬ 
ther,  and  who  might  himself  accept  assis¬ 
tance  to-morrow.  And  so  through  all  he 
did,  the  world  seemed  like  some  flowery 
meadow,  where,  if  we  would,  we  might 
stroll  or  stretch  at  ease,  each  happy  with 
each.” 

“  Was  he  ambitious  ?” 

“  If  you  mean  of  honor,  fame,  and  good 
repute,  yes,  as  I  never  heard  of  any  one ; 
but  of  that  success  that  includes  wealth 
and  state,  luxurious  living,  and  the  rest  of 
it,  he  could  not  have  been,  for  he  has  said 
over  and  over  at  our  homely  board,  ‘  This 
is  indeed  what  delights  me !  It  is  here 
I  begin  to  feel  how  unworthy  are  the  vul¬ 
gar  slaveries  rich  men  submit  to.’  ” 

“  He  had,  then,  some  experiences  of 
the  life  he  censured  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  he  had,  except  from 
hearsay ;  but  he  had  read,  and  conversed 
almost  as  much  as  he  had  read.” 

“  Had  he  served  as  a  soldier  ?” 

“  No,  he  could  not  bear  any  settled  ca¬ 
reer;  he  called  it  a  bondage,  and  that  all 
men  who  followed  any  distinct  calling  lost 
their  identity  in  the  craft :  he  would  laugh¬ 
ingly  say,  ‘  they  become  smaller  than 
women.’  ” 

“  He  loved  you  very  much,  Marlon, 
and - ” 

“  Why  has  he  not  returned  ?”  said  she, 
as  her  eyes  flashed  fiercely.  “  Say  out 
your  words,  or  if  you  have  no  courage  for 
them,  let  me  say  them.  It  was  this  you 
would  have  asked.” 

“  I  had  not  any  right.” 

“  Of  course  you  had  not,  but  I  will  give 
the  right,  that  1  may  shame  the  ques¬ 
tioner.  If  he  has  not  come  back,  will 
you  be  prepared  to  say  he  may  not  come 
to-morrow  ?  this  very  night  ?  At  first  in 
every  footfall  on  the  road,  in  every  voice 
I  heard — I  have  grown  wiser  now,  and  I 
can  wait.” 

“  Such  trustfulness  honors  you,”  said  I 
thoughtfully. 

“  it  is  no  more  than  what  I  owe  him. 


There,  look  there  1”  said  she,  — “  there  b 
a  Levanter  coming  in  already,  and  but  a 
moment  back  that  sea  was  like  a  mirror ! 
Is  not  life  just  such  another  ocean,  and 
can  he  who  plans  a  voyage  be  more 
certain  of  his  weather  ?  How  can  I  know 
what  difficulties  he  is  now  combating, 
what  barriers  oppose  him  ?” 

“  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  some  one 
would,  one  day,  trust  me  in  that  fashion.” 

“  So  she  will,  if  you  inspire  her  with  the 
same  love.  A  woman’s  heart  can  be  as 
good  or  as  bad  as  you  like  to  make  it ;  she 
has  but  the  keeping  of  it — the  culture  is 
another’s.” 

This  was  the  tone  of  many  a  conversa¬ 
tion  we  had  together,  through  all  of  which 
I  could  gather  how  a  girl  of  a  strong  will 
and  an  untried  nature  had  been  gradually 
moulded  to  opinions  so  new  and  strange  to 
her  by  one  whose  temperament  and  cha¬ 
racter  were  stronger  than  her  own. 

That  she  loved  him  with  her  whole 
heart — that  she  felt  towards  him  that  al¬ 
most  worship  with  which  a  fervid  imagina¬ 
tion  will  inspire  its  object  of  devotion — 
was  clear  enough.  But  I  own  that  my 
greater  anxiety  was  to  learn,  if  I  could, 
who  was  this  man,  what  was  he,  and  how 
came  he  here  ?  It  was  not  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  even  a  man  of  culture  and  re¬ 
finement  might  have  fallen  in  love  with 
this  girl.  She  was,  with  certain  traits  of 
delicate  health  and  pallor,  of  great  beauty  ; 
her  large  lustrous  eyes,  more  expressive 
from  the  dark  color  of  the  orbits  round 
them,  could  change  from  a  melting  soft¬ 
ness  to  a  glance  of  wild  defiance ;  and 
her  mouth,  of  which  the  teeth  inclined 
slightly  inwards,  had  a  character  of  win¬ 
ning  sweetness  there  was  no  resisting. 
Her  figure  might  be  called  faultless;  all 
I  had  ever  seen  of  statuesque  in  symmetry 
was  realized  in  that  lithe  and  graceful 
form,  which,  even  under  the  coarse  dra¬ 
pery  she  wore,  betrayed  in  every  pose 
and  movement  the  perfection  of  form. 
And  just  as  the  conscious  grace  of  the 
beautiful  woman  blended  with  the  bound¬ 
ing  elasticity  of  the  happy  girl,  so  in 
temperament  she  united  all  the  thoughtful 
moods  of  a  reflective  mind  with  the  fre&h, 
wild  impulses  of  the  child. 

“  I  know,”  said  she  to  me  one  day,  “  I 
see  it;  you  are  puzzled  about  William 
Hope.” 

“  I  own  it,”  said  I,  half  sorrowfully. 

“  And  you  cannot  imagine  how  this 
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man  of  refinement — this  creature  of  gifts 
and  graces,  this  eminent  gentleman,  for  I 
know  your  comprehensive  phrase— could 
have  loved  such  as  me" 

“  Far  from  it,  Marion ;  my  wonder  is 
how  he  could  tear  himself  away  from  you, 
even  for  a  season.” 

“  That  was  duty.” 

“  But  what  kind  of  duty  ?  He  had  no 
ties — no  cares  of  any  calling ;  you  say  he 
had  no  relatives  to  dictate  to  him :  how 
could  he  explain  a  necessity  where  there 
was  no  pressure?” 

“  What  he  said  was  enough  for  me. 
And,”  added  she,  after  a  pause,  “  it  would 
have  been  a  bolder  than  either  you  or  me 
would  have  dared  to  question  him.” 

This  chance  speech  explained  in  full  the 
ascendancy  that  his  more  powerful  nature 
had  gained  over  her,  and  how  it  was  easier 
to  her  to  believe  than  to  distrust  him. 

“  Does  he  write  to  you  ?” 

«  No.” 

“  Nor  you  to  him  t" 

“  No ;  he  did  not  ask  it !” 

“And  still  you  know  he  will  come 
back  ?” 

“  I  know  it ;”  and  she  nodded  twice, 
with  a  little  smile  that  seemed  to  say  how 
assured  she  felt  in  the  avowal. 

If  there  seems  scant  delicacy  in  the 
way  I  dared  to  question  her,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  our  intimacy  warranted 
the  freedom,  which  her  manner  besides  in¬ 
vited  ;  for  1  have  not  given  here  the  de¬ 
tails  of  those  conversations  that  occurred 
between  us,  nor  told  how  we  were  led  on 
from  word  to  word  to  closest  confessions. 

Strange  girl  in  every  way!  she  would 
suffer  me  to  walk  with  my  arm  around 
her  waist,  and  yet  would  fire  indignantly 
if  I  dared  to  call  her  “  Marion  mou,”  as  in 
Greek  phrase  Hope  had  called  her. 

Anything  more  hopeless  than  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  her  affections  I  could  not 
imagine ;  but  the  conviction,  strong  as  it 
was,  did  not  save  me  from  feeling  despe¬ 
rately  in  love  with  her.  In  honest  fact, 
the  glimpses  I  had  caught  of  her  nature, 
when  revealing  to  me  her  love  for  another, 
had  completely  enraptured  me-;  her  warm 
fidelity,  her  unswerving  faith,  and  her  sus¬ 
taining  pride  in  the  man  she  loved,  needed 
less  loveliness  than  hers  to  make  her  a 
prize  to  be  striven  for. 

And  so  it  was,  I  did  love  her,  dreamed 
of  her  by  night  and  canvassed  m  my  mind 
by  day  what  way  to  win  her.  There  was 
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not  living  a  man  who  had  less  count  to 
render  to  his  fellows  than  myself ;  I  was 
actually  without  kith  or  kin  or  belongings 
of  any  kind.  That  1  should  marry  a  girl 
in  the  humblest  condition  was  purely  my 
own  affair.  There  was  not  one  to  ques¬ 
tion  me;  but  above  all  this  and  beyond  it, 
I  owned  the  one  great  difficulty,  how 
should  I  gain  her  love  ?  The  very  mode 
in  which  my  intimacy  with  her  had  been 
effected,  would  make  it  a  sort  of  treason 
were  I  to  try  to  win  her  affections ;  and  I 
could  fancy  that  scornful  banter  in  which 
she  would  meet  my  addresses,  and  ask  me 
what  sort  of  memory  was  mine  ?  I  could 
picture  her  raillery  too  on  the  nature  that 
could  deliberately  raise  its  hopes  on  the 
foundation  of  a^ection  laid  by  another, 
and  make  what,  to  an  honest  mind,  would 
be  jealousy,  minister  to  his  own  passion. 

It  was  all  true,  and  except  some  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  pure  worldly  kind,  and  for 
which  I  knew  she  would  have  little  value, 
I  had  nothing  in  my  favor.  The  only 
question  then  that  remained  was,  should  I 
better  break  the  spell  that  was  on  me  by 
incurring  a  distinct  refusal;  or  should  I 
fly  at  once,  and  leave  the  place  for  ever  ? 

The  latter  seemed  the  wiser  resolve, 
and  I  came  to  it  as  I  slowly  walked 
homew'ard  to  my  inn  at  night.  Instead  of 
going  to  bed  I  sent  for  the  landlord,  and 
engaged  with  him  to  furnish  me  horses 
and  a  guide  to  anywhere  on  the  coast  by 
which  I  might  take  shipping  for  Italy  or 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  There  was  a 
return  caravan  with  a  strong  armed  party 
bound  for  Salonica  to  start  at  midnight. 
I  made  my  bargain,  and  within  two  hours 
after  was  on  the  road. 

I  have  little  more  to  add.  We  ‘were 
nearly  three  weeks  on  the  way,  and  I  was 
thoroughly  exhausted,  weather-worn,  and 
very  ragged,  when  I  entered  at  nightfall 
that  dirty  seaport  which  I  am  now  told  is 
to  become  the  greatest  commercial  mart  of 
the  Levant 

One  of  the  first  sights  that  struck  me  as 
I  came  in  was  a  party  of  yacht  sailors 
with  the  word  “  Marmion”  on  their  glazed 
habits. 

The  Marmion  was  the  crack  yacht  of 
Cowes— the  fastest  cutter,  it  was  supi>osed, 
ever  built,  and  lately  bought  by  the  Duke 
of  R - ,  whom  I  had  known  inti¬ 

mately  at  All  Souls.  Having  learned 
that  he  was  bound  for  the  Piraeus,  I  sent 
off  a  few  lines,  asking,  if  not  utterly  incon- 
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venient,  that  he  would  give  me  a  passage  “  Prevcsa !  the  little  bay  opposite  Cor- 
,to  Greece.  fu  ?” 

A  letter  from  the  Duke,  with  a  most  “  Yes ;  how  do  you  know  it  ?” 

cordial  invitation,  answered  me  within  an  “  Because  I  passed  three  months  there, 

hour.  He  was  on  his  wedding-tour,  and  It  was  in  that  little  dreary  fishing  village 
had  a  small  party  of  friends,  but  ample  where  I  lived  on  sardines  and  boiled  rice, 
room,  and  a  hearty  welcome  for  me.  1  wrote  a  marvellous  state  paper,  that  the 

If  I  were  painting  a  picture  de  genre,  I  fellows  at  F.  O.  used  to  say  made  it  a 
might  linger  to  sketch  some  of  the  scenes,  crying  shame  for  me  to  leave  diplomacy, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  characters,  of  that  I  was  then  attached  to  my  uncle’s  Em- 
yacht  party ;  but  though  there  was  a  very  bassy  at  Constantinople.” 

pretty  and  attractive  bride,  and  more  than  “  What  year  was  that  ?” 

one  bridesmaid  of  striking  beauty,  and  “  In  18 — .  I  seldom  can  recall  a  date, 
some  half-dozen  very  assiduous  young  men  but  I  have  a  clue  to  this  one.”  He 
of  great  fascination  and  faultless  costume,  paused  for  some  seconds  and  added — 
I  was  too  much  under  the  shadow  of  my  “  There  was  a  good-looking  girl  there  that 
late  discomfiture  to  emerge  into  the  broad  I  ‘  sjK)oned  ’  and  got  very  fond  of  too. 
sunlight  of  their  gay  converse.  That’s  the  confounded  part  of  those  bar- 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  said  barous  places.  It  is  not  only  the  onions 

R -  to  me  one  night,  as  we  walked  and  the  black  bread  you  get  used  to,  but 

the  deck  alone ;  “  I  never  saw  you  before  you  conform  to  the  women  too,  and  if 
in  such  low  spirits.”  you  remain  over  long  you  end  by  marrying 

I X  made  some  pretext  of  health,  and  one  of  them.  Shake  your  head,  old  fel- 
changed  the  theme,  when  he  asked  me  low,  but  it  might  happen  all  the  same.” 
where  I  had  been,  and  how  I  had  come  He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  gave  a 
to  that  little-visited  spot — Salonica.  faint  sigh,  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  shake, 

“  As  for  that,”  I  said,  “  I  have  been  so-  like  one  throwing  off  a  load,  said — “  Come 
journing  in  scores  of  places  not  fit  to  com-  down  below  and  let’s  have  a  glass  of 
pare  with  it ;  places  you  never  so  much  as  brandy  and  water.” — Blackwood's  Maga~ 
heard  of — Yanina,  .\rta,  Corstatacu,  and  zine. 

Prevesa.” 
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Two  loved  a  few  years  since,  and  read  anew 
I'he  mysteries  of  God ;  and  earth  and  sky 
Were  but  reflections  of  a  great  I  Am, 

W'hose  name  was  Love:  for  Love  is  God,  they  said. 
And  thought  it  were  the  same  as  God  is  Love. 

So  they  smiled  on  in  a  large  land  of  smiles, 

AVliere,  as  of  old,  the  blind  man  with  half-sight 
Saw  men  as  trees  befpre  him  :  and  their  feet 
Went  airily  filong  on  untouched  earth. 

And  birds  were  angels,  and  to  love  was  life. 

And  with  the  eyes  of  children  that  first  see 
And  know  it,  so  they  saw  and  wondered  much 
How  they  had  ever  lived  so  blind  before. 

And  then  the  real  awakening  came — the  day 
When,  children  still,  they  learnt  to  see  beyond 
'Fhe  mazy  borders  of  the  land  of  Love; 

Saw  more  than  men  as  trees,  and  learnt  to  know 
The  harder  after-lesson  of  “  I  feel.” 
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All  life  not  fair — all  men  not  true;  some  hard, 

And  some  as  pitiless  as  hail  from  heaven. 

And  a  gaunt  figure  called  the  World  strode  up, 

And  came  between  them,  and  the  gods  of  earth 
Lift  up  themselves  and  asked  for  human  hearts, 

And  theirs  were  offered  on  the  golden  shrine. 

They  parted,  as  the  old  tales  run ;  and  none 
But  God  and  such  as  part  can  tell  the  woe 
Of  the  long  days  that  moaned  themselves  away 
Like  billows  beating  on  a  sandy  shore, 

Whose  song  is  ever  of  long  Death  and  Time — 
Forever  breaking  their  full  hearts,  and  still 
Upgathering  all  the  weight  of  woe  again 
To  break  forever.  But  billows  that  are  tired 
Sink  down  at  last  into  a  patient  calm. 

Seeing  their  breaking  fhiitless.  And  so  she. 

Wed  to  another,  with  the  child  she  bore. 

Rocked  her  old  sorrows  into  fitful  sleep. 

And  prayed  the  Holy  Mother  bless  the  child 
And  keep  him  safe,  heart-whole  from  love  and  grief. 

So  many  years  rolled  by;  when  on  a  day 
The  sun  of  warmer  countries  beating  strong 
Up>on  the  Roman’s  city,  flooded  all  the  dome 
Of  Peter  as  with  fire  from  God.  And  there 
Within,  alone  in  that  great  solitude. 

Keeping  his  watch  for  any  lambs  might  seek 
I'here  to  be  shriven  of  their  sins,  and  set 
Anew  upon  the  highway  of  their  God, 

A  priest,  unseen,  with  his  long  wand  outstretched. 
Silence  reigned  speaking.  And  to  his  heart  and  God 
The  Father  spake.  When,  lo,  there  swayed  far-off 
The  outer  curtain,  and  there  came  the  tread 
Of  swift  light  feet  along  the  marble  way. 

A  woman  fair,  with  beauty  of  full  life; 

Girlish  in  all  her  movements,  yet  with  pain  * 

Of  Holy  Mother  by  the  Holy  Rood, 

On  the  sweet  face  from  which  she  cast  the  veil. 

And  looked  about  her.  But  the  beckoning  wand 
Called  to  her  mutely — and  she  paused  and  knelt. 

“  Father,  canst  understand  my  English  tongue  ? 

Yea!  then  I  thank  my  God,  for  I  am  sad. 

And  burthened  so  with  sin,  I  cannot  w.ilk 
With  head  erect  among  my  fellow-men. 

And  I  am  stranger  here,  and  would  confess. 

“  Father,  it  was  no  sin ;  it  seemed  not  so 
When  it  was  near  me,  in  that  time  long  past ; 

But  good  thoughts,  held  beyond  their  time,  are  sin. 
And  good  thoughts  asked  of  us  by  God  may  turn 
1  o  foul  corruption  if  we  hold  them  here. 

Listen  to  me.  A  long,  long  time  gone  by 
I  loved.  Start  not  My  love  was  free;  no  chain 
Bound  me  to  suffer.  All  the  world  was  mine. 

And  over  it  there  flushed  the  rosy  light 
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Of  a  new  love — God  knows  how  true  and  pure ! 

Father,  a  love  that  holy  men  like  you 

Need  never  shrink  from.  Such  a  love  as  but 

To  taste  the  blessedness  of  loving  so 

Were  heaven  on  earth.  But  then  to  hear  and  learn 

He  loved  me  was  a  tale  too  great,  too  dear. 

For  mortal  heart  to  bear  alone,  and  beat. 

And  so  God  thought  to  make  us  one — for  I 
Had  died,  but  that  his  heart  could  share  with  me 
In  part  the  joyfulness,  the  too-much  bliss. 

“  Father,  when  just  my  weaker  soul  had  grown 
To  lean  its  fulness  on  him — when  the  times 
And  seasons  passed  unseen,  because  that  I 
Felt  only  constant  summer  by  my  side — 

Then — they  came  between  us.  Had  he  died 
He  still  were  mine  hereafter.  Christ  Himself 
Has  his  own  bride,  the  Church.  But  I  was  wed. 
And  he  passed  from  me  to  I  know  not  where. 


“  Father,  the  years  have  passed.  I  thought  that  I 
Had  learnt  so  well  the  lesson — to  forget 
liut  Memory  listens,  as  a  wakeful  child. 

And  all  the  more  the  watcher  bids  him  sleep. 

He  opens  wide  his  eyes,  and  makes  reply. 

And  will  not  sleep  for  bidding.  It  is  so. 

Father,  with  me.  And  in  my  children’s  eyes 
I  see  reproaches;  and  their  baby-hands 
That  wreathe  me  seem  to  say,  ‘You  are  not  true. 
Not  a  true  mother,  for  your  life  is  past: 

You  only  love  us  somewhere  in  a  dream.’ 

“  Father,  he  lives — my  husband.  And  his  love 
Speaks  too  reproaches.  For  when  he  can  smile, 

I  cannot,  as  good  wives  should  do,  smile  back. 

And  lie  myself  to  gladness.  I  turn  there. 

My  God !  to  those  long  days  have  burnt  their  brand 
Into  my  heart.  When  I  could  live:  before, — 

O  Father!  that  ‘before!’ — that  great,  great  gulf 
That  gapes  between  us !  Ah,  I  hear  you  start ! 

Did  you  speak,  Father?  I  am  vile,  but  now 
Shrive  me  before  I  take  my  load  away! 

“Stay!  there  is  one  stain  more.  If  I  should  see 
His  face — again — on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

My  God!  and  if  he  called  me,  ‘Will  you  come?’ 

I  sometimes  think  1  could  not  choose  but  go!  , 
Pray  for  me.  Father — I  have  told  you  all. 

But  God  is  gracious— do  not  you  be  hard — 

But  ‘answer,  Father,  and  then  shrive  me  so !  ” 

There  was  a  long,  long  silence  as  she  knelt. 

And  then,  at  length,  a  voice  as  of  the  wind. 
Moaning  a  little  in  a  wooded  place, 

Came  to  her  softly. 
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“  Daughter,  be  thou  still 
And  patient  It  is  the  great  God’s  will. 

I,  too,  have  suffered:  had  a  love  like  thine. 

And  lost  it;  and  long  since  have  laid  it  by. 

“  Daughter,  go  home.  It  were  not  well  to  stay 
I.,onger  in  this  blest  place — we  two— alone. 

I  shrive  thee  so — from  sin  1  Pray  thou  for  me. 

As  I  for  thee.  In  heaven — hereafter — 

I  w’ill  speak  with  thee  again!” 

She  moved,  she  rose,  and  passed  out  from  the  place 
With  heart  made  gladder.  And  the  curtain  fell. 

And  the  soft  footsteps  on  the  marble  died. 

It  was  the  silence  only  and  his  God 

That  heard  a  moan  beyond  the  outstretched  wand ; 

A  long,  long  sigh,  as  of  a  spirit  past. 

And  then,  in  broken  whispers,  came  at  length : — 

“  Into  Thy  hands,  my  God !  the  gate  is  past — 

Death  hath  no  longer  sting,  and  Life  hath  nought 
For  me  to  fear  or  shrink  from  any  more. 

My  God,  I  thank  Thee !  Thine  the  power,  the  might. 

That  held  my  breath,  and  made  me  more  than  man ! 

If  I  have  suffered  my  full  meed  of  pain. 

Let  me  go  hence!  And  on  the  other  side 
Show  me  Thy  Bride!  that  I  may  fill  my  soul 
And  have  no  aching  there — nor  any  part 
In  looking  earthwards — back  to  earthly  things!" 

That  night  in  Rome  a  heavy  bell  tolled  slow 
In  convent  walls.  And  cowlbd  brothers  prayed 
For  Brother  Francis,  entered  into  rest. 

— 5/.  Riut's. 
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In  my  last  address  we  had  already  heard 
the  sound  of  those  much-feared  and  much- 
abused  words,  “the  organization  of  labor.” 
Turn  them  into  French,  and  they  become 
at  once  terribly  suggestive.  Vague  ghosts 
of  Communism  and  Socialism  rise  up 
before  us,  till  timid  folk  feel  inclined  to 
put  their  fingers  in  their  ears,  and  run 
away  shrieking  for  the  police.  Unhappily 
for  unhappy  France,  they  are,  inseparably 
I  fear,  connected  there  with  terrible  me¬ 
mories — with  bitter  class  hatreds,  unclosed 
social  wounds;  with  blood-stained  bar¬ 
ricades,  and  armed  men  behind  them,  as¬ 
serting  against  society,  in  blind  but  deadly 
earnest,  the  first  “  right  of  labor,”  as  the 


Paris  workman  holds  it — the  right  “  to 
live  working,  or  die  fighting.”  I  do  not 
care  to  consider  curiously  why  it  is  that 
we  have  no  such  memories  to  brood  over, 
but  would  for  myself  earnestly  deprecate 
the  tone  of  complacency  in  which  our 
press  too  often  takes  up  this  tale ;  and 
thanks,  not  God,  but  our  remarkable  na¬ 
tional  characteristics — our  reverence  for 
the  constable’s  staff,  our  distrust  of  ideas, 
and  the  rest — that  our  people  are  not  Red 
Republicans,  Socialists,  Communists,  or 
even  as  these  Frenchmen.  We  have  a 
sorrowful  enough  record  in  the  past,  of 
bitterness  and  unwisdom — an  anxious 
enough  present,  with  our  South  Wales 
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strikes,  agricultural  laborers’  unions,  and 
drinking  ourselves  out  of  the  Alabama  in¬ 
demnity  in  one  year — a  future  enough 
overcast,  to  keep  our  attention  sadly  and 
earnestly  fixed  at  home.  We  shall  want 
all  our  breath  to  cool  our  own  broth. 
When  such  “  serious  changes  are  going  on 
in  the  structure”  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs,  it  is  only  the  eyes  of  the  fool  that 
are  in  tlie  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  “  organization  of  labor”  in  this 
kingdom  has  gone  on  in  two  parallel  lines 
for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  and  at 
a  rate  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  increase 
of  our  material  riches.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  added  to  his  statement,  as  to  what  the 
last  fifty  years  have  done  for  us  in  this 
direction — that  in  the  organization  of 
labor,  and  the  consequent  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  the  same 
>  period  had  done  more  than  the  300  years 
since  the  first  Statute  of  Laborers — or 
indeed  than  the  whole  of  previous  English 
history — he  would  have  been  making  a 
statement  even  more  certain/*  and  more 
easy  of  proof,  than  that  which  he  did 
make.  Let  me  very  shortly  make  good 
my  words.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1825 
that  the  laws  prohibiting  combinations  of 
workmen  were  repealed.  They  had  lasted 
since  the  early  Plantagenet  times.  Un¬ 
der  them  no  open  combination  of  artisans 
or  laborers,  such  as  the  Trades  Unions 
which  we  know,  was  possible.  Tliere 
were  unions,  indeed,  but  they  mei  as 
secret  societies,  and  worked  by  secret 
penalties  and  terrorism.  After  1825  they 
came  at  once  into  the  light,  and  there  was 
a  remarkable  decrease,  indeed  almost  a 
cessation,  of  those  sanguinary  crimes  con¬ 
nected  with  trades’  disputes  which  had 
disgraced  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  took  another  quarter  of  a  century  to 
effect  the  next  great  change.  From  1825 
till  1849-50  may  be  called  the  period  of 
local  Unionism.  In  the  latter  year  it 
entered  on  a  new  phase,  that  of  federa¬ 
tion.  The  first  sign  of  the  change  was 
the  great  strike  of  the  engineers  at  Christ¬ 
mas  1851.  Public  attention  was  drawn 
to  tliis  struggle,  involving  as  it  did  the 
prosperity  of  the  most  skilled,  and  most 
thoroughly  national,  of  our  great  indus¬ 
tries,  anti  the  country  was  startled  to  find 
that  a  league  of  upwards  of  100  local 
unions,  all  federated  in  one  amalgamated 
society,  were  sustaining  the  local  contests 
in  Oldham  and  London.  This  fetleralion. 


although  beaten  in  1852,  has  gone  on 
steadily  gaining  power  and  numbers  ever 
since.  There  were  then  some  1 1 ,000 
members,  belonging  to  100  branches  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  funds 
of  the  society  at  the  end  of  the  great  strike 
went  down  to  zero ;  in  fact,  it  came  out 
of  the  contest  in  debt.  There  are  now 
upwards  of  40,000  members,  nearly  300 
branches,  which  are  spread  over  all  our 
colonies,  the  United  States,  and  several 
European  countries,  and  the  accumulated 
fund  amounts  to  more  than  150,000/.  The 
example  of  the  engineers  has  been  follow¬ 
ed,  as  we  all  know,  by  almost  every  other 
great  industry.  The  Boilermakers’  Union, 
the  Masons’  Union,  the  Amalgamated 
Carpenters  and  Joiners’,  and  the  vast  iron¬ 
workers  and  coalworkers’  unions,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  are  the 
best  known.  Each  of  these  is  growing 
steadily,  and  aims  at  absorbing  the  whole 
trade.  And  not  only  are  the  unions  of 
the  separate  trades  fetlerated  in  great 
amalgamated  societies,  but  these  societies 
are  again  in  federation.  They  hold  a 
Congress  at  the  opening  of  each  new  year. 
It  sat  at  Leeds  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  when  another  step  in  advance  was 
proposed,  being  nothing  less  than  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  all  the  unionists  in  the 
kingdom  into  one  vast  society.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  indeed  rejected  ;  but  even  as  it 
is,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  unions 
throughout  the  country  are  allied  in  a 
federation,  which  promises  to  be  drawn 
closer  and  closer  every  year,  and  to  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  powerful.  Such 
have  been,  shortly  speaking,  the  results  of 
the  twenty-five  years  of  federated  unionism. 

And  now  let  us  look,  as  fairly  as  we  can, 
at  this  “  problem  of  civilization,”  and  ask 
what  it  means  and  wliere  it  tends.  That 
unionism  is  a  great  power,  and  likely  to 
become  a  greater  one  still,  no  one  will 
deny.  That  it  is  an  army,  by  which  I 
mean  an  organization  for  fighting  ])urposes, 
goes  without  talk.  That  nearly  all  unions 
have  their  sick  and  provident  fund^,  and 
their  benefits  of  one  kind  and  another,  is 
perfectly  true;  but  these  are  not  their 
vital  function.  They  are  organized  and 
supported  “  to  speak  with  their  enemies 
in  the  gate,”  and  to  fight  whenever  it  may 
be  thought  advisable.  And  when  it  comes 
to  fighting,  they  may  use  every  penny  of 
the  funds  (as  the  Amalgamated  Engineers 
did  in  1852)  without  a  thought  of  the 
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provident  purposes  contemplated  by  their 
rales.  You  can’t  have  armies  and  battles 
without  training  professional  soldiers. 
They  must  come  to  the  front  as  naturally 
as  cream  rises  if  you  let  milk  stand ;  and 
the  I'rades  Unions  train  leaders  who  are 
essentially  fighting  men.  I  do  not  use 
the  word  as  implying  any  censure.  Many 
cruel  and  unfair  attacks  have  been  made 
on  these  men  as  a  class  with  which  I  do 
not  in  the  least  sympathise.  Many  ac¬ 
cusations  have  been  brought  against  them 
which  I  know  to  be  untrue.  There  are 
good  and  bad  amongst  them,  as  in  all 
other  classes ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
have  done  their  work  faithfully,  and  with¬ 
out  giving  needless  offence.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  found  them  far  more  ready  to 
listen  to  reason,  to  negotiate  rather  than 
fight,  than  their  rank  and  file.  They  have 
supported  the  attempts  to  establish  Courts 
of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  and  are, 
as  a  rule,  honest  representatives,  and  in 
advance  of  their  constituents.  But  the 
fact  remains — they  are  fighting  men,  at 
the  head  of  armies ;  and  their  business  is 
constant  watchfulness,  and  prompt  action 
whenever  a  fair  opportunity  occurs.  They 
accept  and  act  on  the  principles  of  trade 
which  they  have  learnt  from  their  employ¬ 
ers  and  see  proclaimed  in  all  the  leading 
journals.  Their  business  is  to  enable  their 
members  to  sell  their  labor  in  the  dearest 
market,  and  to  limit  and  control  the  sup¬ 
ply.  “  Morality,”  they  maintain  with 
their  betters,  “  has  nothing  to  do  with  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling.”  They  have  nothing  to 
do  wnth  the  question  whether  their  action 
is  fair  or  just  to  employers,  or  whether  it 
will  bring  trouble  and  misfortune  on  work¬ 
men  outside  the  union.  Employers  and 
outsiders  must  look  to  themselves ;  what 
they  have  to  see  to  is,  that  every  unionist 
gets  as  much  and  gives  as  little  as  possible. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  most 
serious  business,  and  that  organizations 
such  as  these  do  threaten  the  prosperity  of 
our  industry.  Nevertheless,  for  my  own 
part  L  accept  unionism  as  on  the  whole  a 
benefit  to  this  nation.  Without  it  our 
working  classes  would  be  far  less  powerful 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  I  desire  that 
they  should  have  their  fair  share  of  power 
and  of  all  national  prosi)erity.  The  free 
and  full  right  of  association  for  all  lawful 
purposes  is  guaranteed  to  all  our  people. 
They  had  better  use  it  now  and  then,  un¬ 
wisely  and  tyrannically,  than  be  unable  to 
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use  it  at  all.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
day,  and  I  fully  believe  it  will  come,  when 
Trades  Unions  will  have  played  their  part, 
and  become  things  of  the  past.  But  they 
have  still  a  part  to  play,  and  until  they  are 
superseded  by  other  associations,  founded 
on  higher  principles  and  aiming  at  nobler 
ends,  their  failure  and  disappearance  would 
be  a  distinct  step  backwards — an  injury, 
not  an  advantage,  to  the  nation  and  to 
civilization. 

What  hope,  then,  is  there  of  the  rise  of 
other  associations  amongst  our  people  of 
nobler  aim  than  their  Trades  Unions  ?  I 
said  just  now  that  the  “  organization  of 
laboi^’  had  been  going  on  amongst  us  by 
means  of  two  parallel  movements.  Of 
one  of  these — the  Trades  Union,  or  fight¬ 
ing  movement — I  have  already  spoken  ; 
and  we  now  come  to  the  Co-operative 
movement,  to  w’hich  I  have  looked  for  . 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  still  look  with 
increasing  hope,  for  the  solution  of  the 
labor  question,  and  a  building  up  of  a 
juster,  and  nobler,  and  gentler  life  through¬ 
out  this  nation.  The  present  Co-operative 
movement  is  not  thirty  years  old.  The 
store  of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers, 
which  has  become  world-famous  now,  was 
established  in  the  year  1844  by  a  few 
laboring  folk,  of  very  small  means  and 
very  high  aspirations.  Their  first  venture 
in  goods,  not  amounting  to  more  than  some 
20/.  worth,  but  all  that  they  could  com¬ 
mand,  was  trundled  in  a  wheelbarrow  to 
the  little  room  in  Toad  Lane,  where  they 
started  on  the  trifling  work  of  making  trade 
honest,  and  delivering  their  brethren  of 
the  working  class  with  themselves  from  the 
bondage  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
credit  system,  by  thriftlessness,  by  intem¬ 
perance.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1867, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  great 
gathering  of  Co-operators  at  Rochdale  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  their  new  central 
store.  This  new  central  store  is  only  their 
chief  place  of  business.  It  is  a  fine  build¬ 
ing  four  stories  high,  and  surmounted  by  a 
clock  with  a  bee-hive  on  the  top  of  it. 
The  building  cost  10,000/.,  and — besides 
giving  ample  room  and  convenience  for 
their  great  trade  in  the  shape  of  shops,  of¬ 
fices,  store-rooms,  workshops,  committee- 
rooms — on  the  third  story  there  is  a  library 
with  an  area  of  150  square  yards,  and  a 
news  room  containing  an  area  of  170 
square  yards ;  and  on  the  fourth  floor,  one 
large  room  for  lectures  and  meetings. 
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capable  of  seating  1,500  persons  comfor¬ 
tably.  The  number  of  members  exceeded 
7,000,  the  business  reached  60,000/.  a 
quarter,  the  profits  40,000/.  a  year,  and  the 
assets  of  the  society  120,000/. 

But  I  am  running  away  fi'om  my  text. 
There  have  been  other  examples  in  plenty, 
as  remarkable  though  not  so  well  known 
as  that  of  Rochdale ;  but  it  is  with  the 
movement  as  a  whole,  not  with  individual 
cases,  that  we  are  concerned.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  begun,  then,  in  1844.  For 
the  next  few  years  it  struggled  on  slowly 
but  surely.  The  first  meeting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  different  stores  and  as¬ 
sociations  met  at  Bury,  and  afterwards  in 
Manchester,  in  1851,  to  consult  and  take 
measures  for  obtaining  legal  recognition, 
and  for  concerting  joint  action.  There 
were  forty-four  societies  represented,  and 
the  delegates  drew  up  rules  for  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  the  Co-operative  movement.  To 
these  rules — this  first  public  statement  of 
the  objects  of  the  Co-operative  Parliament 
— I  must  return  presently.  The  incon¬ 
venience  of  having  to  car^  on  trade  with¬ 
out  a  legal  status  was  remedied  in  the  next 
year  by  the  passing  of  the  first  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act,  which  gave 
a  corporate  existence,  and  powers  of  suing 
and  being  sued,  to  all  societies  of  persons 
carrying  on  their  trade  in  common  who 
chose  to  register  under  it.  From  the  time 
of  its  legal  recognition  the  progress  of  the 
movement  has  been  as  rapid  as  that  flood 
of  riches  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  former 
paper.  The  Government  Returns  for 
1870 — only  eighteen  years  from  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Act — show  that  in  that  year 
there  were  upwards  of  1,500  registered 
societies,  numbering  some  half-million  of 
members  (each  of  whom,  we  must  recol¬ 
lect,  is  the  head  of  a  family).  These 
societies  distributed  amongst  their  mem¬ 
bers  more  than  8,000,000/.  of  goods,  and 
returned  to  them  467,164/.  in  l^nuses  on 
their  purchases. 

But  here  w’e  are  met  by  the  old  ques¬ 
tion.  This  mere  progress  in  numbers  and 
wealth  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  itself. 
It  may  well  have  demoralized  and  divided, 
instead  of  strengthening  and  uniting,  and 
then  it  had  better  not  have  happened  at 
all.  How  is  this  ?  Well,  in  this  case  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  confidently 
and  hopefully.  The  wealth  has  been  well 
earned,  is  being  well  spent.  From  the 
very  first  the  Co-operators — these  poor 


men,  these  weavers,  cobblers,  laborers— 
have  deliberately  and  steadily  repudiated 
the  current  commercial  principles  and 
practices.  They  are  societies  for  fellow 
work  and  mutual  help.  They  have 
fought  no  battle  for  high  or  low  prices, 
and  have  no  such  battle  to  fight.  They 
claim  to  stand  on  the  principle  of  combin¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  ;  they  hold,  one  and  all,  as  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  doctrine,  that  inasmuch  as  the  life 
of  nine-tenths  of  mankind  must  be  spent 
in  labor — in  producing  and  distributing, 
buying  and  selling — moral  considerations 
must  be  made  to  govern  these  operations  ; 
and  anything  worth  calling  success  in 
them  must  depend,  not  upon  profits  but 
upon  justice.  For  the  ideas  “  cheapness  ” 
and  “  dearness,”  they  have  deliberately 
substituted  “  fair  prices,”  and  their  whole 
life  has  been  a  struggle,  not,  of  course,  free 
from  backslidings  and  falls,  to  reach'  that 
ideal. 

I  mentioned  the  first  Congress  of  1851 
just  now.  At  that  gathering  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  carried  unanimously 
and  by  acclamation,  after  a  number  of 
others,  in  not  one  of  which  is  there  any 
mention  of  profits.  It  runs:  “That  the 
various  Co-operative  stores  of  England 
should  use  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  adulterated  articles,  inasmuch  as 
the  Co-operative  movement  is  by  its  very 
constitution  open  and  honest  in  its  deal¬ 
ings;  and  that  any  departure  from  the 
strictest  honesty  in  dealing  is  a  gross  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  principles  and  intentions  of 
Co-operation.”  Now,  just  compare  this 
first  public  announcement  with  the  pro¬ 
spectus  of  an  ordinary  trading  company, 
silent  as  to  everything  but  profits,  and  I 
think  you  will  feel  that  the  atmosphere  is 
different  But  it  is  one  thing  to  pass  vir¬ 
tuous  resolutions,  and  another  to  live  up 
to  them.  How  far  have  the  Co-operators 
been  able  to  do  this  ?  Here  again  I  can 
answer,  consistently,  and  on  the  whole 
successfully.  Their  system  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  faithfully  worked  by  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  it,  and  have 
remained  as  poor  as  they  began.  They 
have  never  lost  sight  of  or  lowered  their 
original  aims.  One  striking  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  ordinary  trade  system  and  theirs 
will  be  worth  yards  of  talk.  We  all  know 
how  up-hill,  almost  desperate,  a  battle  the 
founder  of  a  new  business  has  to  fight  in 
the  competitive  world.  Every  neighbor 
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looks  on  him  as  an  enemy  and  an  intruder, 
and  tries  to  break  him  down  as  fast  as 
possible  by  underselling  him,  or  in  any 
other  available  way.  In  the  Co-operative 
system  the  new  comer  is  welcomed  and 
helped.  The  great  wholesale  Co-operative 
Society  at  Manchester  has  been  establish¬ 
ed  for  this  special  purpose,  one  of  its  most 
prominent  objects  being  “  to  consolidate 
and  extend  the  movement  by  enabling 
small  societies  to  purchase  their  goods  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms — thus  secur¬ 
ing  them  from  im{x>sition  in  the  days  of 
their  infancy  and  inexperience.”  In  this 
way  the  weakest  village  store  gets  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  advantages  in  purchasing  its 
few  shillings’  worth  of  goods  as  Halifax, 
Oldham,  or  Rochdale,  with  their  monthly 
thousands. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  bring  before  you 
in  the  space  I  have  at  my  disposal  any¬ 
thing  like  proofs  of  a  tithe  of  the  good 
which  this  movement  has  done ;  how  it 
is  steadily  strengthening  and  purifying  the 
daily  lives  of  a  great  section  of  our  people. 
I  wish  I  could  induce  all  here  to  look  into 
the  matter  carefully  for  themselves.  Mean¬ 
time  1  may  say  that  it  has  in  the  hrst  place 
delivered  the  poor  in  a  number  of  our 
great  towns  from  the  credit  system,  which 
lay  so  hard  on  them  twenty  years  ago — 
for  the  Co-operative  system  is  founded 
scrupulously  on  ready-money  dealings. 
Next  it  has  delivered  the  jxwr  from  adul¬ 
terated  goods  and  short  weight  and  mea¬ 
sure.  It  has  developed  amongst  them 
honesty,  thrift,  forethought,  and  made 
them  feel  that  they  cannot  raise  themselves 
without  helping  their  neighbors. 

The  management  of  business  concerns 
of  this  magnitude  has  developed  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  amount  of  ability  among  the  leading 
members,  who  in  committees,  and  as  secre¬ 
taries  and  buyers,  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  stores  throughout  the  country.  As 
their  funds  have  accumulated  they  have 
been  invested  in  com  mills  and  cotton 
mills,  most  of  which  have  been  managed 
with  great  ability  and  honesty,  and  are 
returning  large  profits.  There  have  been 
failures,  of  course,  as  there  must  be  in  all 
movements;  but  in  scarcely  any  cases  have 
these  been  owing  to  the  deep-seated  dis¬ 
honesty,  the  lying,  the  puffing,  and  trick¬ 
ery,  which  have  brought  down  in  disgrace¬ 
ful  ruin  so  many  of  our  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies.  I  have  been  speaking  hitherto 
chiefly  of  the  societies  known  as  Co-ope¬ 


rative  stores  which  are  concerned  with 
distribution ;  but  associations  for  produc¬ 
tion  are  now  multiplying,  and  at  least  as 
great  results  may  be  looked  for  from  them. 
In  those  few  which  I  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  watching,  I  can  speak  with  the 
greatest  confidence  of  the  admirable  in¬ 
fluence  they  have  exercised  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  habits  of  the  associates.  But  I 
prefer  to  call  in  here  the  testimony  of  one 
who  has  had  as  much  experience  and  done 
as  much  work  for  the  Co-operative  move¬ 
ment  in  England  as  any  living  man.  “  If,” 
writes  Mr.  Ludlow’,  “  a  co-operative  work¬ 
shop  has  sufficient  elements  of  vitality  to 
outlast  the  inevitable  storms  and  struggles 
of  its  first  few  years,  it  begins  to  develop 
a  most  remarkable  series  of  results.  Co¬ 
operation  first  expels  from  the  shop  drunk¬ 
enness,  and  all  open  disorder,  which  are 
found  wholly  inconsistent  w’ith  its  success ; 
introducing  in  their  stead  a  number  of 
small  adjustments  and  contrivances  of  a 
nature  to  facilitate  work,  or  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  w’orker.  By  degrees  it 
exterminates  in*  turn  the  small  tricks  and 
dishonesties  of  work  which  the  opposition 
of  interests  between  the  employers  and 
employed  too  often  excuses  in  the  worker’s 
eyes ;  it  is  felt  to  be  the  interest  of  each 
and  all  that  all  work  should  be  good — that 
no  time  should  be  lost.  Fixity  of  employ¬ 
ment  meanwhile,  coupled  with  a  common 
interest,  creates  new  ties  between  man  and 
man,  suggests  new  forms  of  fellowship,  till 
there  grows  up  a  sort  of  family  feeling,  the 
only  danger  of  which  is,  its  becoming  ex¬ 
clusive  tow’ards  the  outside.  Let  this  state 
of  things  last  a  while  and  there  is  literally 
developed  a  new  type  of  w’orking  man, 
endued  not  only  with  that  honesty  and 
frankness,  that  kindness  and  true  courtesy 
which  distinguish  the  best  specimens  of 
the  order  wherever  they  may  be  placed, 
but  with  a  dignity  and  self-respect,  a  sense 
of  conscious  freedom,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  co-operator.  The  writer  met  with 
such  a  type  first  in  the  Associations  Ou- 
vribres  of  Paris.  He  has  since  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  it  reproduced,  with 
variations  as  slight  as  the  differences  of 
nationality  might  render  unavoidable,  in 
English  co-operative  workshops ;  and  he 
therefore  believes  that  its  development 
may  be  confidently  looked  forward  to  as  a 
normal  result  of  co-operative  production.” 

These  two  parallel  movements — differ¬ 
ing  fundamentally  in  their  principles  and 
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objects — have  had  this  common,  that 
they  have  done  more  than  all  other  causes 
put  together  to  raise  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  working  people.  By  in¬ 
creasing  manifold  their  power  and  weight, 
they  have  at  last  won  for  them  a  place  side 
by  side  with  the  other  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  have  given  them  a  large  share 
in,  if  not  the  ultimate  control  of,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  destinies  of  our  country. 
While  they  were  disorganized  they  were 
powerless.  They  have  found  out  the  worth 
of  organization,  and  are  perfecting  it  in 
both  directions  with  an  energy  which  must 
have  very  serious  results  for  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  That  much  of  what  they  are  doing 
in  tlieir  Trades  Unions  is  causing  alarm, 
and  raising  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  these 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  is 
plain  to  the  most  careless  observer.  I  am 
not  here  to  defend  many  of  their  acts  and 
much  of  their  policy.  I  feel  the  truth  of 
many  of  the  accusations  which  are  brought 
against  them ;  of  their  carelessness  of  the 
common  weal  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
ends ;  of  the  tyranny  which  they  some¬ 
times  exercise  over  minorities  in  their  own 
body ;  of  the  deterioration  in  work,  the 
dawdling  and  incompetence  which  in  many 
trades  are  not  unjustly  laid  at  their  door. 

But  before  we  blame  them  for  these 
things,  let  us  glance  back  at  the  history  of 
the  country  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
period  of  the  immense  development  of  our 
material  prosperity,  and  see  whether  there 
is  not  another  side  to  the  picture,  whether 
much  may  not  be  pleaded  on  their  side  in 
mitigation. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  intensely  national 
and  aristocratic  system  under  which  Kng- 
land  had  lived  for  centuries,  and  which 
had  carried  her  through  the  great  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  with  so  much  glory  and  at 
such  fearful  cost,  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
Happily  for  the  nation  the  cost  broke 
down  the  system,  and  in  1832  the  first  Re¬ 
form  Bill  brought  the  middle  class  fairly 
into  partnership  in  the  government  of  the 
British  Pmipire — indeed,  in  the  last  resort 
(as  has  been  proved  so  often  since),  hand¬ 
ed  over  to  them  the  ultimate  controlling 
power.  During  the  next  thirty-five  years, 
whenever  they  have  been  deeply  moved, 
all  opposition  has  gone  down  before  them. 
Those  years  therefore  stand  out  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  period  in  our  history,  unlike  and 
apart  from  anything  which  went  before 
them.  With  the  trading  class  as  ultimate 


rulers,  this  period  has  been  an  industrial 
one,  and  that  class  may  well  point  with 
pride  to  its  achievements,  and  claim  that 
the  sturdiness  and  energy  which  carried 
England  so  triumphantly  through  the  great 
revolutionary  war  have  not  failed  her  in 
their  keeping.  The  contrast  between 
Great  Britain  in  1832  and  1867  is  indeed 
astounding.  In  1832  no  railway  ran  into 
London,  no  iron  ship  had  been  built,  and 
no  steamer  had  crossed  the  ocean.  The 
power  of  carrying  out  great  enterprises  by 
associated  capital  did  not  exist  except  by 
special  privilege.  All  the  necessaries  of 
life — air,  light,  and  food — were  heavily 
taxed.  The  press  was  shackled  by  stamp 
duties  and  paper  duties.  The  Post  Office 
was  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  com¬ 
munication.  The  Poor  Laws  were  pau¬ 
perizing  and  degrading  the  nation.  We 
were  even  then  the  workshop  of  the  world, 
but  a  shop  in  which  the  workers  were 
hampered  and  trammelled  by  bandages  of 
all  kinds,  which  look  to  us  now  inconceiva¬ 
bly  mischievous  and  childish.  On  their 
advent  to  power  the  middle  class  found 
themselves  bound  hand  and  foot.  They 
have  burst  every  bond.  The  period  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Reform  Bills  set  all  these 
fiscal  confusions  and  absurdities  straight. 
It  has  covered  the  land  with  railways,  and 
all  seas  with  iron  steamers;  the  earth  is 
belted  by  the  telegraphs  of  English  com¬ 
panies.  Every  restriction  on  the  association 
of  capital  has  disappeared.  Food  and  light 
are  untaxed  to  rich  and  poor.  All  imposts 
enhancing  the  cost  of  consumption  are 
gone,  or  are  so  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer 
burdensome.  We  have  the  New  Poor 
Law,  an  improvement  at  any  rate  on  the 
old,  and  leaving  perhaps  little  to  be  desired 
from  a  middle  class  point  of  view.  We 
have  the  penny  post  and  a  free  press.  In 
the  same  period  the  capital  of  the  country 
has  multiplied  at  the  rate  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  told  us.  These  are  the  fruits  of  the 
admission  of  the  middle  classes  to  their  fair 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country — 
no  mean  fruits,  surely,  and  attained  in  the 
active  life  of  one  generation.  There  are 
still  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
sat  in  it  before  1832.  The  representative 
man  of  the  best  side  of  this  period,  Mr, 
Gladstone,  to  whom  the  great  financial  re¬ 
forms  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  are  due  more  than  to  any 
other,  was  already  then  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood. 
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But  what  did  this  same  period  of  mid- 
dle<lass  ascendency  do  for  the  working 
classes? 

The  great  free-trade  struggle  was  its 
culminating  point,  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  its  crowning  victory.  A  middle-class 
victory,  it  is  true,  but  carried  by  the  help 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  great  towns, 
with  whom  the  cry  of  the  cheap  loaf  did 
good  service.  But  it  was  not  the  appeal 
to  their  pockets  which  carried  the  working 
classes  into  the  free-trade  camp.  Far  more 
powerful  than  the  cheap-loaf  cry  with  them 
was  the  grand,  if  somewhat  vague,  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  free-trade  leaders,  of  a  reign  of 
peace  and  universal  good-will  between 
nations,  which  the  overthrow  of  aristocratic 
and  commercial  monopolies,  and  the  break¬ 
ing  down  of  restrictions  on  trade,  was  to 
inaugurate.  I  have  no  space  here  to  prove 
the  point,  but  let  those  who  doubt  it  take 
one  recent  instance  of  the  comparative 
power  of  self-interest  and  of  high  principle 
with  the  masses  of  our  people.  I  refer  to 
their  conduct  during  the  American  war 
and  the  cotton  famine,  when  the  chance  of 
averting  want  from  their  homes  was  reso¬ 
lutely  put  aside  lest  the  cause  of  the  slave 
in  America  should  be  imperilled.  Does 
any  man  doubt  now  that,  if  our  operatives 
had  cried  out  for  breaking  the  blockade, 
Napoleon’s  insidious  proposals  for  interven¬ 
tion  would  have  been  accepted,  and  the 
Southern  negroes  would  have  remained  en¬ 
slaved  to  this  day  ?  I  own  it  seems  to  me 
— and  I  say  it  with  some  shame  for  my 
own  class — that,  in  our  great  free-trade 
struggle,  the  only  part  of  our  people  which 
has  nothing  now  to  regret  for  the  part  they 
took  is  the  working  class.  Our  territorid 
aristocracy  and  their  retainers  fought  for 
their  monopoly.  Our  trading  classes 
preached  justice,  freedom,  and  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  which  are  common  to  all  nations ; 
but  what  they  fought  for  was,  as  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  shown  too  clearly, 
not  any  commercial  millennium  in  which 
honest  goods  and  just  prices  should  reign, 
but  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  buy¬ 
ing  cheap  and  selling  dear.  Our  working 
cla^  seized  on  the  noble  and  human  side 
of  the  teaching  of  their  natural  leaders — 
are  still,  indeed,  proclaiming  that  “  labor  is 
of  no  country,”  that  “  all  nations  are  meant 
to  live  in  peace  and  friendship” — but  have 
protested  by  the  two  movements  we  have 
been  considering  to-night  against  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  world  is  to  be  saved  and  set 


right  by  unlimited  competition ;  and  they 
have  l^en  hitherto  the  class  which  has 
taken  least  by  the  results  of  the  struggle. 
Laissez  fain  may  have  done  great  things 
for  other  classes ;  for  them  it  has  only 
proved  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  the  new 
period  of  our  history,  which  commenced  in 
1867,  when  the  sceptre  passed  from  the 
middle  class,  and  the  first  years  of  which 
have  been  so  full  of  change,  will  witness 
the  struggle  between  that  central  belief  of 
the  middle-class  period  and  the  belief  in, 
and  practice  of,  organization,  which  has 
carri^  our  w’orking  classes  (who  are  after 
all,  be  it  remembered,  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation)  into  partnership  with  the  up¬ 
per  and  middle  classes.  The  middle-class 
j>eriod,  they  will  remember,  left  the  labor 
question  almost  untouched ;  and  it  was  not 
till  they  had  gained  a  voice  in  legislation 
that  the  Masters  and  Servants  Bill,  the 
Trades  Unions  Bill,  the  Hours  of  Labor 
Regulation  Act,  and  tlie  Mines  Regula¬ 
tions  Bill  have  become  law.  Bearing  these 
things  in  mind,  and  remembering  al^  how 
new  and  strange  the  feeling  of  power  must 
be  to  them,  I  think  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  make  great  allowances,  even  for  the 
doings  of  Trades  Unions. 

The  other  column  of  the  industrial  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  working  classes  has  no 
need  to  ask  for  indulgent  criticism,  and 
will  bear  the  keenest  without  wincing. 
They  have  never  been  aggressive.  They 
have  never  even  negatively  encouraged 
idleness,  or  class  jealousies,  or  kept  back 
the  industrious  and  skilled  worker,  or  pro¬ 
tested  against  piece-work.  They  have 
wrought  out  the  emancipation  of  their  own 
members  by  patience,  and  diligence,  and 
honest  dealing;  and  are  giving  proofs, 
sorely  needed  amongst  us,  that  trade  and 
commerce,  production,  distribution,  con¬ 
sumption,  may  be  made  to  conform  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ordinary  moral  laws  which 
have  been  accepted,  in  theory  at  least,  by 
the  whole  of  Christendom  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  The  great  reform,  like 
the  greatest  of  all  reforms,  has  come  from 
below  ;  and  our  upper  classes  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  poor 
weavers  and  cobblers,  often  however  in 
their  imitations  leaving  out  the  best  part 
of  their  models,  and  setting  up  what  are 
nothing  but  ready-money  shops,  founded 
merely  with  a  view  to  profits,  and  calling 
them  co-operative  stores. 

If  1  am  right  as  to  the  leading  ideas  of 
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our  working  classes,  it  is  obvious,  then, 
that  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  civi¬ 
lization  which  must  soon  come  to  the  front 
will  be  the  proper  functions  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  I'hey  do  not  share  the  creed  of 
advanced  Liberalism,  the  intense  jealousy 
of  Government  except  in  the  capacity  of 
policemen.  The  taking  over  of  the  rail¬ 
ways,  a  more  active  interference  with 
sanitary  matters,  with  pauperism — with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  in  short — will  have 
no  terrors  for  them.  They  will  not  be  de¬ 
terred,  1  take  it,  by  such  phrases  as  grand- 
motherly  government,”  from  insisting  that 
society  shall  be  organized  precisely  to  that 
}K)int  where  organization  will  be  found  to 
act  most  beneficially  on  the  habits  and  life 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  I 
venture  to  think  that  when  they  get  to 
understand  these  matters  better,  there  will 
be  no  difhculty  in  taking  legislative  means 
to  stop  strikes.  Legislation  of  a  new  kind 
will  be  pressed  on  the  Government  with 
increasing  persistence,  'i’he  country  will 
have  to  consider  how  far  it  will  go  in  new 
directions,  and  will  have  no  more  difficult 
and  delicate  questions  to  consider.  1  have 
little  fear  myself  that  we  shall  go  too  far, 
for  certainly  the  first  two  experiments,  the 
Hours  of  Labor  Regulation  Act  and  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Act,  have  not  fur¬ 
nished  the  opponents  of  “  grandmotherly 
government  ”  with  any  arguments  in  favor 
of  their  views.  I  can  answer  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  fonner,  at  the  expense,  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  of  no  liberty  which  any  citizen  had 
a  right  to  use.  Of  the  working  of  the 
second  I  have  the  knowledge  gained  from 
parliamentary  papers. 

I  do  not  propose  to  detain  you  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  to  break  entirely  new  ground  in  this 
matter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  nth 
of  August,  1869,  an  Act  introduced  by  the 
Home  Secretary  became  law  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Habitual  Criminals  Act, 
1869.” 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Bruce  as  a  weak  Minister,  timid  in  his  po¬ 
litical  faiths,  and  easily  turned  from  his 
purpose  by  any  resolute  opposition.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  agree  with  this  esti¬ 
mate  of  him ;  and  certainly  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Act  (and  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  Act,  1871,  which  has  followed  it) 
cannot  be  cited  as  timid  legislation.  So 
far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned. 


the  important  parts  of  this  new  legislation 
are — first,  that  it  gives  the  police  power 
to  arrest,  and  the  magistrates  to  imprison, 
any  person  holding  a  license  under  the 
Penal  Servitude  Acts  (commonly  called 
a  “  ticket-of-leave”)  whom  the  police  have 
reason  to  believe  is  getting  a  live li hood  by  dis¬ 
honest  means ;  and  secondly,  that  in  the 
case  of  proceedings  against  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  it*  makes  a  previous  convic¬ 
tion  evidence  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  accused  that  the  goods  were  stolen, 
and  throws  the  burden  of  proving  the  con¬ 
trary  on  the  accused.  Now  these  are  very 
startling  provisions.  We  all  know  that  the 
maxims,  “  P>ery  man  shall  be  held  inno¬ 
cent  until  proved  guilty,”  “The  burden  of 
proof  rests  on  the  accuser,”  lie  at  the  root 
of  English  criminal  law.  I  suppose  that 
every  Englishman  values  them  as  most 
precious  safeguards  of  liberty,  and  would 
be  ready  to  fight  for  them  if  necessary.  I 
certainly  would  myself,  and  it  was  with 
something  very  like  misgiving  that  I  silently 
assented  at  last  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  gave  my  humble  support  to 
the  Government.  The  result  has  been 
striking,  and  well  worth  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  persons  interested  in  these 
questions.  In  the  year  1869,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  which  the  Habitual  Criminals 
Act  was  passed,  the  number  of  houses  of 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  of  houses 
of  known  bad  character,  reached  the  high¬ 
est  figure  ever  attained  in  England  since 
reliable  records  of  such  matters  have  been 
kept.  Their  total  number  was  15,030. 
In  the  following  year  the  number  fell  to 
13,081,  and  in  1871  to  11,072.  In  the 
same  period  the  houses  of  notoriously  bad 
character,  the  resort  of  thieves  and  their 
companions,  were  reduced  from  1,740  to 
1,139.  reduction  of  these  nests  of 

vice  and  crime  was  in  the  first  full  yeas 
during  which  the  Act  was  in  operation,  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  previous 
three  years,  equal  to  26  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  next  year  (1871)  to  36.8  per  cent. 

The  strife  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed,  the  question  of  the  proper  limits  of 
the  functions  of  Government,  the  inevita¬ 
ble  collision  between  the  principle  of 
faire  and  the  faith  in  organization  which 
the  working  classes  will  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
press  by  legislation  as  soon  as  they  feel 
their  power,  are  only  superficial  indica¬ 
tions  after  all  of  a  far  deeper  struggle. 
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The  signs  of  that  struggle  are  all  about 
us  and  around  us.  You  cannot  pick 
up  a  newspaper  without  coming  across 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  of  late,  spoken  or  written,  have  been 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool, 
quoted  in  my  Tuesday’s  lecture,  and  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
on  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.* 
Of  the  speech  1  need  only  say  that  I  re¬ 
joice  that  it  was  made.  The  articles  I 
must  refer  to  a  little  more  in  detail. 

After  a  masterly  examination  of  the 
utilitarian  and  positivist  theories,  the  writer 
explains  his  own  views :  how  he  has  come 
honestly  and  bravely  to  the  conclusion, 
that  believers  in  “  the  service  of  humanity” 
and  “the  religion  of  fraternity”  have 
no  solid  ground  beneath  them  —  why, 
for  his  part,  he  will  resolutely  continue  to 
love  his  friend  and  hate  his  enemy,  and 
will  on  no  terms  call  all  sorts  of  people,  of 
whom  he  knows  and  for  whom  he  cares 
nothing,  his  brothers  and  sisters — he  pro¬ 
ceeds  : —  “  The  believer  in  the  religion  of 
fraternity  cannot  speak  thus.  He  is  bound 
to  love  all  mankind.  If  he  wants  me  to 
do  so  too,  he  must  show  me  a  reason  why. 
Not  only  does  he  show  me  none,  as  a 
rule,  but  he  generally  denies  either  the 
truth  or  the  relevancy  of  that  which,  if 
true,  is  a  reason — the  doctrine  that  God 
made  all  men  and  ordered  them  to  love 
each  other.  Whether  this  is  true  is  one 
question ;  how  it  is  proposed  to  get  |>eo- 
ple  to  love  each  other  without  such  a  be¬ 
lief  I  do  not  understand.  It  would  want 
the  clearest  of  all  imaginable  revelations 
to  make  me  try  to  love  a  considerable 
number  of  people  whom  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention,  or  affect  to  care  about  masses 
of  men  with  whom  I  have  nothing  to  do.” 
It  is  healthy  and  bracing  to  hear  or  read 
such  plain  sp>eaking;  for,  when  one  comes 
jjpon  a  naked  and  transparently  honest 
-  denial,  not  only  of  modem  theories,  but  of 
teaching  which  one  learnt  at  one’s  mo¬ 
ther’s  knee,  upon  which  Christendom  and 
civilization,  such  as  we  have  it,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  built  up,  a  man  must 
be  very  careless  or  very  dishonest  who 
is  not  driven  to  ask  himself  plainly  how 
far  he  agrees  with  it. 

The  writer  in  question  goes  on,  coming 
specially  to  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  and 


*  Since  published  separately,  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  to  them. 


supporting  on  one  side  the  view  which  I 
was  urging  on  Tuesday  as  to  the  effects  of 
civilization  : — “  These  are  the  grounds  on 
which  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  self-deception  as  to  the  nature  of 
fraternity,  and  that  the  mere  feeling  of 
eager,  indefinite  sympathy  with  mankind,  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  happens  to  exist,  is 
not  deserving  of  the  admiration  which  is  so 
often  claimed  for  it.  I  will  say,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  a  very  few  words  on  the  opinion  that 
the  progress  of  civilization,  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  of  physical  science,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  diffusion  of  comfort,  will  tend  to  excite 
or  deepen  such  sympathy.  I  think  it  more 
probable  that  it  will  have  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  effect  The  whole  tendency  of  mod¬ 
em  civilization  is  to  enable  each  man  to 
stand  alone  and  take  care  of  his  own  inte¬ 
rests,  and  the  growth  of  liberty  and  equality 
will,  as  I  have  already  shown,  intensify 
these  feelings.  They  will  minimize  all  re¬ 
straints  and  reduce  everyone  to  a  dead 
level,  offering  no  attractions  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  or  to  the  affections.  In  this  state  of 
society  you  will  have  plenty  of  public  meet¬ 
ings,  Exeter  Halls,  and  ^philanthropic  asso¬ 
ciations,  but  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
patriotism  or  public  spirit  France  in 
1870,  with  its  ambulances  and  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  was, 
after  all,  a  poor,  washy,  feeble  place  in 
comparison  with  Holland  three  centuries 
before.  There  are  many  commonplaces 
about  the  connection  between  the  decay 
of  patriotism  and  the  growth  of  luxury.  No 
doubt  they  have  their  weak  side,  but  to  me 
they  appear  far  more  like  the  truth  than 
the  commonplaces  which  are  now  so  com¬ 
mon  about  the  connection  between  civili¬ 
zation  and  the  love  of  mankind.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  no  doubt  makes  people  hate  the  very 
thought  of  pain  or  discomfort  either  in 
their  own  persons  or  in  the  case  of  others. 
It  also  disposes  them  to  talk  and  to  potter 
about  each  other’s  affairs  in  the  way  of  mu¬ 
tual  sympathy  and  compliment,  and  now 
and  then  to  get  into  states  of  fierce  excite¬ 
ment  about  them  ;  but  all  this  is  not  love, 
or  anything  like  it.  The  real  truth  is,  that 
the  human  race  is  so  big,  so  various,  so  lit¬ 
tle  known,  that  no  one  can  really  love  it. 
You  can  at  most  fancy  that  you  love  some 
imaginary  representation  of  bits  of  it,  which, 
when  examined,  are  only  your  own  fancies 
personified.  A  progress  which  teaches 
people  to  attach  increased  imjiortance  to 
phantoms  is  not  a  glorious  thing,  in  my 
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eyes  at  all  events.  It  is  a  progress  towards 
a  huge  Social  Science  .Association,  embrac¬ 
ing  in  itself  all  the  Exeter  Halls  that  ever 
were  bom  or  thought  of.  From  such  a 
religion  of  humanity  I  can  only  say  in  the 
deepest  tones  of  alarm  and  horror,  *  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us !  ”’ 

A  very  startling,  suggestive,  and  in 
many  respects,  I  believe,  truthful,  diagno¬ 
sis  of  our  condition,  and  forecast  of  what  is 
coming  upon  us.  I  should  think  most  per¬ 
sons  when  they  put  it  down  must  have 
asked  themselves,  What  then  !  Freedom, 
equality,  brotherhood,  a  mockery  and  de¬ 
lusion  ! — the  passionate  struggle  of  three 
generations  to  realize  them  ending  in  a 
huge  Exeter  Hall  millennium  !  The  writer 
exclaims  scornfully,  “  Good  Lord,  deliver 
us!”  and  passes  on  in  his  strength — but 
we  cannot.  For  us,  then,  what  outlook  ! 
what  escape  !  Who  shall  deliver  us  from 
the  body  of  this  death  !  I  have  not  come 
here,  400  miles  from  home,  my  friends,  to 
speak  to  you  on  the  problems  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  to  shirk  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  interesting  of  them  all — the  one,  in 
fact,  which  underlies  and  overshadows  all 
others — I  mean,  of  course,  this  religious 
problem.  Do  not  start  in  alarm,  or  sup- 
|K»se  for  a  moment  that  I  am  about  to  tres- 
l)ass  on  or  lead  you  into  the  tangled  paths 
of  religious  polemics.  The  party  wres¬ 
ting  matches  and  janglings  of  the  various 
Churches  and  sects  which  go  by  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  Christian,  are  to  me  only  not 
wholly  indifferent  because  they  seem  so  em- 
inenly  futile  and  mischievous.  But  the  re¬ 
ligious  “  problem  of  civilization”  lies  outside 
of  all  this.  For  I  think  very  few  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  these  questions  can  have  failed 
to  remark  the  uneasy  and  mournful  tone 
which  runs  through  much  of  the  serious 
scepticism  in  our  current  literature.  Of 
flippancy  and  shallowness  we  have  no 
doubt  enough  and  to  spare,  but  not 
amongst  the  writers  and  thinkers  I  refer  to, 
and  from  one  of  the  ablest  of  whom  I  have 
been  quoting.  Their  feeling  would  seem 
to  be  rather  one  of  sorrow  that  Christianity 
has  been  unable  to  hold  its  own.  They  re¬ 
cognize  the  noble  work  it  has  done — admit 
that  its  history  has  been  the  history  of 
civilization — while  they  entirely  abandon  it 
as  a  living  power,  capable  delivering  us 
from  the  moral  and  religious  anarchy  which 
seems  to  them  to  brootl  over  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  as  dense  a  cloud  as  over¬ 
shadowed  the  Roman  world  in  the  time 


of  Augustus.  They  are  too  English  and 
too  masculine  to  put  up  with  the  “Uni- 
versum”  of  Strauss,  or  the  organized  re¬ 
ligion  of  humanity  of  the  Positivists. 
Blank  Atheism  has  no  attraction  whatever 
for  them.  Rather  in  a  gloomy  and  de¬ 
spondent  way,  while  refusing  belief  to  any¬ 
thing  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  methods 
of  their  science  and  measured  by  their 
plumb-line,  with  a  sort  of  half  hope  which 
they  will  scarcely  admit  to  themselves,  they 
seem  to  recognize  the  travail  of  their  own 
time  with  thoughts  too  big  for  utterance 
hitherto,  and  to  look,  with  a  dull,  dim  kind 
of  hope,  for  the  gradual  rise  out  of  the 
chaos  of  a  new  faith,  which  shall  fuse 
again  and  give  expression  to  the  scattered 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  mankind,  and 
stand  out  as  a  revelation  of  God  suited  to 
these  new  times,  which  have  been  driven  in 
sheer  despair  to  abandon  the  old  revelation. 

A  curious  echo — if  that  can  be  called  an 
echo  which  is  set  in  an  entirely  different 
key — comes  back  to  these  broodings  from 
the  New  World.  There,  too,  the  foremost 
thinkers  recognize  the  prevailing  anarchy, 
and  many  look  for  a  new  revelation,  but 
in  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  spirit,  such  as 
befits  a  new  country,  and  rather  as  a 
supplement  to,  than  a  substitution  for,  the 
Christianity  which  they  too  believe  to  have 
spent  its  force,  and  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
new  time.  Let  Mr.  Emerson,  their  ablest 
and  wisest  voice,  speak  for  them.  “  And 
now,”  he  says,  in  an  address — singularly 
typical  of  the  best  current  thought  of  New 
England — to  the  Senior  Divinity  Class  at 
Harvard  University,  “  let  us  do  what  we 
can  to  rekindle  the  smouldering,  nigh- 
quenched  fire  on  the  altar.  The  evils  of 
the  Church  that  now  is  are  manifest.  The 
question  returns.  What  shall  we  do  ?  I 
confess  all  attempts  to  project  and  esta¬ 
blish  a  Cultus,  with  new  rites  and  new 
forms,  seem  to  me  vain.  Faith  makes  us, 
and  not  we  it,  and  faith  makes  its  own 
forms.  All  attempts  to  contrive  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  are  as  cold  as  the  new  worship  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  French  to  the  Goddess  of 
Reason — to-day  pasteboard  and  filagree, 
and  ending  to-morrow  in  madness  and 
murder.  Rather  let  the  breath  of  new  life 
be  breathed  by  you  through  the  forms  al¬ 
ready  existing.  For  if  once  you  are  alive, 
you  shall  find  that  they  become  plastic  and 
new.  ...  I  look  for  the  hour  when  that 
supreme  beauty  which  ravished  the  souls  of 
those  Eastern  men,  and  chiefly  of  those 
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Hebrews,  and  through  their  lips  spoke 
oracles  to  all  time,  shdl  speak  in  the  West 
also.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures 
contain  immortal  sentences,  which  have 
been  bread  of  life  to  millions.  But  they 
have  no  epical  integrity — are  not  shown 
in  their  order  to  the  intellect.  I  look  for 
the  new  teacher,  who  shall  follow  so  far 
these  shining  laws  that  he  shall  see  them 
come  full  circle  ;  shall  see  their  rounding, 
complete  grace ;  shall  see  the  world  to  be 
the  mirror  of  the  soul ;  shall  see  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  law  of  gravitation  with  purity  of 
heart ;  and  shall  show  that  the  Ought, 
that  Duty,  is  one  with  science,  with  beauty, 
and  with  joy.” 

Surely,  my  friends,  there  is  something 
singularly  inspiring  in  this  I'ransatlantic 
voice.  Its  first  ring  is  like  that  of  a  bugle 
in  front  of  a  forming  battalion.  The  call 
to  the  best  heart  and  head  in  young  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  throw  to  the  winds  all  attempts  to 
establish  a  new  cult,  new  rites,  new  forms ; 
to  rekindle  the  smouldering  fire  on  the  altar 
by  themselves  breathing  new  life  into  the 
forms  already  existing,  till  they  become 
plastic  and  ready  to  fit  the  new  times, 
and  express  the  new  thoughts — is  to  my 
mind  full  of  hope,  for  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  for  the  New.  But  look  again, 
listen  again,  and  the  jubilant  voice  falters ; 
the  sound  of  the  bugle  grows  wandering, 
uncertain,  and  passes  away  in  a  few  wild 
notes,  to  me  at  least  as  empty  of  hope  as 
that  wail  of  the  Old  World.  The  voice 
that  spoke  to  those  old  Hebrews  has  not 
then,  as  yet,  spoken  in  the  West :  a  new 
Teacher  is  needed  there  too,  who  shall 
bring  with  him  some  further  good  news  for 
men.  Without  such,  the  shining  laws  can¬ 
not  come  full  circle — the  pure  of  heart  can¬ 
not  see  God. 

Great  is  the  controversy — full  of  the 
most  absorbing  interest  for  every  human 
soul,  and  great  the  issues  which  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  our  day  is  forcing  on  a  world 
bent  on  enjoyment  of  all  kinds — sensual, 
artistic,  intellectual — and  on  shutting  its 
ears  to  all  voices  from  the  height  and  from 
the  deptii.  And  more  and  more  clearly  it 
seems  to  me,  at  least,  is  the  voice,  calmer 
than  silence,  sounding  from  the  height  and 
from  the  depth ;  and  more  and  more  vain 
grows  the  world’s  effort  to  enjoy  any  of  its 
good  things,  until  it  hears  and  answers. 
As  Carlyle  said  scornfully  thirty  years  ago. 
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the  wealth  is  enchanted,  the  art  is  enchant¬ 
ed,  the  science  is  enchanted ;  let  those 
who  feel  that  they  are  really  the  better  for 
them,  give  us  their  names. 

But  the  philosopher  of  Concord  (Emer¬ 
son)  has  touched  the  very  centre  of  the 
matter.  A  new  Teacher,  he  tells  us,  is 
needed;  a  new  Gosp>el  w’ill  make  the 
progress  of  civilization  wholly  beneficent 
The  great  West  ( at  least,  all  that  is  noblest 
in  it)  is  looking  for  such  a  man,  for  such  a 
message.  Vain  outlook!  the  “shining 
laws”  would  come  full  circle  fast  enough, 
have  been  ready  to  do  so  any  time  these 
eighteen  hundred  years,  if  men  would  only 
let  them.  Tlie  Teacher  who  has  spoken 
the  last  and  highest  word  to  mankind,  is 
asking  of  our  age,  as  He  asked  of  the  men 
of  His  own  day,  as  He  has  asked  of  the 
sixty  generations  of  our  fathers  who  have 
come  and  gone  since  His  day,  the  question 
whicli  goes  to  the  root  of  all  “  problems  ot 
civilization” — of  all  problems  of  human  life 
— “  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?”  The  time 
is  upon  us  when  that  question  must  be  an- 
swereil  by  this  nation,  and  can  no  longer 
l>e  thrust  aside,  while  we  go,  one  to  his  farm, 
and  another  to  his  merchandise.  Is  this 
life  the  model  of  what  human  life  must 
become — is  He  the  Son  of  God,  dwelling 
with  men  now  and  always,  and  inspiring 
hem  with  power  to  live  that  life — not  at 
small  section  of  them  here  and  there,  but 
the  whole  race,  big,  various,  and  disagreea¬ 
ble  as  it  is  to  most  of  us  ?  Upon  the  an¬ 
swer  England  gives  to  that  question  de¬ 
pends  our  future — whether  we  shall  floun¬ 
der  on  under  the  weight  of  increasing  riches, 
till  our  vaunted  civilization  has  brought  us 
to  utter  anarchy,  and  so  to  the  loss  of 
courage,  trustfulness,  simplicity,  manliness 
— of  everything  that  makes  life  endurable 
for  men  or  nations ;  or  whether  we  shall 
rise  up  in  new  strength,  casting  out  the 
spirit  of  Mammon  in  the  Name  which 
broke  in  pieces  the  Roman  Empire,  sub¬ 
dued  the  wild  tribes  which  flooded  that 
empire  in  her  decay,  and  founded  a  Chris¬ 
tendom  on  the  ruins — which  in  our  own 
land  has  destroyed  feudalism,  abolished 
slavery,  and  given  us  an  inheritance  such 
as  has  been  given  to  no  people  on  this 
earth  before  us;  and  so  build  up  a  stronger, 
gentler,  nobler  national  life,  in  which  all 
problems  of  civilization  shall  find  their  true 
solution. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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When  Hotspur  treads  the  stage  with 
passionate  grace,  the  spectator  hardly 
dreams  of  the  fact  that  the  princely 
original  lived,  paid  taxes,  and  was  an  active 
man  of  his  parish,  in  Aldersgate  Street. 
Th€rc,  however,  stood  the  first  Northum¬ 
berland  House.  By  the  ill- fortune  of 
Percy  it  fell  to  the  conquering  side  in  the 
serious  conflict  in  which  Hotspur  was  en¬ 
gaged;  and  Henry  the  Fourth  made  a 
present  of  it  to  his  queen,  Jane.  Thence 
It  got  the  name  of  the  Queen’s  W'ardrobe. 
Subsequently  it  was  converted  into  a 
printing  office ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  first  Northumberland  House  disap¬ 
peared  altogether. 

In  Fenchurch  Street,  not  now  a  place 
wherein  to  look  for  nobles,  the  great  Earls 
of  Northumberland  were  grandly  housed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  but  vulgar 
citizenship  elbowed  the  earls  too  closely, 
and  they  ultimately  withdrew  from  the 
City.  The  deserted  mansion  and  grounds 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  roysterers. 
Dice  were  for  ever  rattling  in  the  stately 
saloons.  Winners  shouted  for  joy,  and 
blasphemy  was  considered  a  virtue  by  the 
losers.  As  for  the  once  exquisite  gardens, 
they  were  converted  into  bowling-greens, 
titanic  billiards,  at  which  sport  the  gayer 
City  sparks  breathed  themselves  for  hours 
in  the  summer  time.  There  was  no  place 
of  entertainment  so  fashionably  frequented 
as  this  second  Northumberland  House; 
but  dice  and  bowls  were  at  length  to  be 
enjoyed  in  more  vulgar  places,  aiid  “  the 
old  seat  of  the  Percys  was  deserted  by 
fashion.”  On  the  site  of  mansion  and 
gardens,  houses  and  cottages  were  erected, 
and  the  place  knew  its  old  glory  no  more. 
So  end^  the  second  Northumberland 
House. 

While  the  above  mansions  or  palaces 
w’ere  the  pride  of  all  Londoners  and  the 
envy  of  many,  there  stood  on  the  strand 
of  the  Thames,  at  the  bend  of  the  river, 
near  Charing  Cross,  a  hospital  and  chapel, 
w’hose  founder,  William  Marshal,  Karl  of 
Pembroke,  had  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mary, 
and  made  it  an  appanage  to  the  Priory  of 
Roncesvalle,  in  Navarre.  Hence  the 
hospital  on  our  river  strand  was  known  by 
the  name  of  “  St.  Mary  Rouncivall.”  The 
estate  went  the  way  of  such  property  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries;  and 


the  first  lay  proprietor  of  the  forfeited  pro¬ 
perty  was  a  Sir  Thomas  Ca warden.  It 
was  soon  after  acquired  by  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Northampton,  son  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Surrey.  Howard,  early  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  erected  on  the  site  of  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  a  brick  mansion  which, 
under  various  names,  has  developed  into 
that  third  and  present  Northumberland 
House  which  is  about  to  fall  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  circumstances,  the  great  ne^  of 
London,  and  the  argument  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  money. 

Thus  the  last  nobleman  who  has  clung 
to  the  Strand,  which,  on  its  south  side,  was 
once  a  line  of  palaces,  is  about  to  leave  it 
for  ever.  The  bishops  were  the  first  to 
reside  on  that  river-bank  outside  the  City 
walls.  Nine  episcopal  palaces  were*  once 
mirrored  in  the  then  clear  waters  of  the 
Thames.  The  lay  nobles  followed,  when 
they  felt  themselves  as  safe  in  that  fresh 
and  healthy  air  as  the  prelates.  The 
chap)el  of  the  Savoy  is  still  a  royal  chapel, 
and  the  memories  of  time-honored  Lan¬ 
caster  and  of  John,  the  honest  King  of 
France,  still  dignify  the  place.  But  the 
last  nobleman  who  resided  so  far  from  the 
now  recognised  quarters  of  fashion  is 
about  to  leave  what  has  been  the  seat  of 
the  Howards  and  Percys  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  and  the  Strand  will  be  able.no 
longer  to  boast  of  a  duke.  It  will  still, 
however,  possess  an  English  earl ;  but  he 
is  only  a  modest  lodger  in  Norfolk  Street. 

When  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
goes  from  the  Strand,  there  goes  with  him 
a  shield  with  very  nearly  nine  hundred 
quarterings;  and  among  them  are  the 
arms  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  houses  of  France,  Castile,  Leon,  and 
Scotland,  and  of  the  ducal  houses  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany !  Nunquam  minus 
solus  quam  cum  solus,  might  be  a  fitting 
motto  for  a  nobleman  who,  when  he  stands 
before  a  glass,  may  see  therein,  not  only 
the  Duke,  but  also  the  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  Earl  Percy,  Earl  of  Beverley, 
Baron  Lovaine  of  Alnwick,  Sir  Algernon 
Percy,  Bart.,  two  doctors  (LL.D.  and 
D.C.L.),  a  colonel,  several  presidents,  and 
the  patron  of  two- and -twenty  livings. 

As  a  man  who  deals  with  the  merits  of 
a  book  is  little  or  nothing  concerned  with 
the  binding  thereof,  with  the  water-marks. 
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or  with  the  printing,  but  is  altogether  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  life  that  is  within,  that  is, 
with  the  author,  his  thoughts,  and  his  ex¬ 
pression  of  them,  so,  in  treating  of  North¬ 
umberland  House,  we  care  much  less  for 
notices  of  the  building  than  of  its  in¬ 
habitants — less  for  the  outward  aspect  than 
for  what  has  been  said  or  done  beneath  its 
roof.  If  we  look  with  interest  at  a  mere 
wall  which  screens  from  sight  the  stage  of 
some  glorious  or  some  terrible  act,  it  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  wall  or  its  builders :  our 
interest  is  in  the  drama  and  its  actors. 
Who  cares,  in  speaking  of  Shakes[)eare  and 
Hamlet,  to  know  the  name  of  the  stage 
carj>enter  at  the  Globe  or  the  Blackfriars  ? 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Lord  Howard,  who 
was  an  amateur  architect  of  some  merit,  is 
supposed  to  luve  had  a  hand  in  designing 
the  old  house  in  the  Strand,  and  that 
Gerard  Christmas  and  Bernard  Jansen  are 
said  t^^diave  been  his  “  builders.”  Between 
that  brick  house  and  the  present  there  is 
as  much  sameness  as  in  the  legendary 
knife  which,  after  having  had  a  new  handle, 
subsequently  received  in  addition  a  new 
blade.  The  old  house  occupied  three 
sides  of  a  square.  The  fourth  side,  towards 
the  river,  w'as  completed  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  portal  re¬ 
tains  something  of  the  old  work,  but  so 
little  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable,  except 
to  professional  eyes. 

From  the  date  of  its  erection  till  1614  it 
bore  the  name  of  Northampton  House. 
In  that  year  it  passed  by  will  from  Hen¬ 
ry  Howard,  Lord  Northampton,  to  his 
nephew,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
from  whom  it  was  called  Suffolk  House.  In 
1642,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theophilus, 
second  Earl  of  Suffolk,  married  Alger¬ 
non  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  new  master  gave  his  name  to  the 
old  mansion.  The  above-named  Lord 
Northampton  was  the  man  who  has  l)een 
described  as  foolish  when  young,  infamous 
when  old,  an  encourager,  at  threescore 
years  and  ten,  of  his  niece,  the  infamous 
Countess  of  Essex ;  and  who,  had  he  lived 
a  few  months  longer,  would  probably  have 
been  hanged  for  his  share,  with  that  niece 
and  others,  in  the  mysterious  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  'Thus,  the  founder  of 
the  house  was  noble  only  in  name  ;  his  suc¬ 
cessor  and  nephew  has  not  left  a  much 
more  brilliant  reputation.  He  was  con¬ 
nected,  with  his  wife,  in  frauds  upon  the 
King,  and  was  fined  heavily.  The  heiress 


of  Northumberland,  who  married  his  son, 
came  of  a  noble  but  ill-fated  race,  especial¬ 
ly  after  the  thirteenth  Baron  Percy  was 
created  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  1377. 
Indeed,  the  latter  title  had  been  borne  by 
eleven  persons  before  it  was  given  to  a 
Percy,  and  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  whole  of  them  came  to  grief.  Of  one 
of  them  it  is  stated  that  he  (.\lberic)  was 
appointed  Earl  in  1080,  but  yXiZX,  proving' 
unfit  for  the  dignity,  he  was  displaced,  and 
a  Nonnan  bishop  named  in  his  stead !  The 
idea  of  turning  out  from  high  estate  those 
who  were  unworthy  or  incapable  is  one 
that  might  suggest  many  reflections,  if  it 
were  not  seandalum  magnatum  to  make 
them. 

In  the  chapel  at  Alnwick  Castle  there 
is  displayed  a  genealogical  tree.  At  the 
root  of  the  Percy  branches  is  “  Charle¬ 
magne”;  and  there  is  a  sermon  in  the 
whole,  much  more  likely  to  scourge  pride 
than  to  stimulate  it,  if  the  thing  be  rightly 
considered.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Percys  find  their  root  in  Karloman,  the 
Emperor,  through  Joscelin  of  Louvain,  in 
this  way :  Agnes  de  Percy  was,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  sole  heiress  of  her 
house.  Immensely  rich,  she  had  many 
suitors.  Among  these  was  Joscelin,  bro¬ 
ther  of  Godfrey,  sovereign  Duke  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  and  of  Adelicia,  Queen  Consort  of 
Henry  the  First  of  England.  J oscelin  held 
that  estate  at  Pet  worth  which  has  not  since 
gone  out  of  the  hands  of  his  descendants. 
This  princely  suitor  of  the  heiress  Agnes 
was  only  accepted  by  her  as  husband  on 
condition  of  his  assuming  the  Percy  name. 
Joscelin  consented;  but  he  added  the  arms 
of  Brabant  and  Louvain  to  the  Percy 
shield,  in  order  that,  if  succession  to  those 
titles  and  possessions  should  ever  be  stop¬ 
ped  for  want  of  an  heir,  his  claim  might  be 
kept  in  remembrance.  Now,  this  Joscelin 
was  lineally  descended  from  “  Charle- 
niagne,”  and,  therefore,  that  greater  name 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  Percy  pedigree, 
which  glitters  in  gold  on  the  walls  of  the 
ducal  chapel  in  the  castle  at  Alnwick. 

Very  rarely  indeed  did  the  Percys,  who 
were  the  earlier  Earls  of  Northumberland, 
die  in  their  beds.  The  first  of  them, 
Henry,  W’as  slain  (1407)  in  the  fight  on 
Bramham  Moor.  The  second,  another 
Henry  (whose  father.  Hotspur,  was  killed 
in  the  hot  affair  near  Shrewsbury),  lies  within 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church,  having  poured 
out  his  lifeblood  in  another  Battle  of  the 
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Roses,  fought  near  that  town  named  after 
the  saint.  I'he  blood  of  the  third  Earl 
helped  to  color  the  roses,  which  are  said  to 
have  grown  redder  from  the  gore  of  the 
slain  on  Towton’s  hard-fought  field.  The 
forfeited  title  was  transferred,  in  1465,  to 
Lord  John  Nevill  Montagu,  great  War¬ 
wick’s  brother;  but  Montagu  soon  lay 
among  the  dead  in  the  battle  near  Barnet. 
'I’he  tital  was  restored  to  another  Henry 
Percy,  and  that  unhappy  Earl  was  mur¬ 
dered,  in  1489,  at  his  house,  Cocklodge, 
near  Thirsk.  In  that  fifteenth  century 
there  was  not  a  single  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land  who  died  a  peaceful  and  natural 
death. 

In  the  succeeding  century  the  first  line 
of  Earls,  consisting  of  six  Henry  Percys, 
came  to  an  end  in  that  childless  noble 
whom  Anne  Boleyn  called  “  the  Thriftless 
Lord.”  He  died  childless  in  1537.  He 
had,  indeed,  two  brothers,  the  elder  of 
whom  might  have  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  estates ;  but  both  brothers.  Sir  Thomas 
and  Sir  Ingram,  had  taken  up  arms  in  the 
“  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.”  Attainder  and  for¬ 
feiture  were  the  consequences;  and  in  1551 
Northumberland  was  the  title  of  the  duke¬ 
dom  conferred  on  John  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who'  lost  the  dignity  when  his 
head  was  struck  off  at  the  block,  two  years 
later. 

Then  the  old  title,  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  was  restored  in  1557,  to  Thomas,  son 
of  that  attainted  'I'homas  who  had  joined 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.”  Ill-luck  still 
followed  these  Percys.  Thomas  was  be¬ 
headed — the  last  of  his  house  who  fell 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner — in  1572. 
His  brother  and  heir  died  in  the  Tower  in 
»58S- 

None  of  these  Percys  had  yet  come  into 
the  Strand.  T’he  brick  house  there,  which 
was  to  be  their  own  through  marriage  with 
an  heiress,  was  built  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Earl,  whose  father,  as  just  mentioned,  died 
in  the  Tower  in  1585.  The  son,  too,  was 
long  a  prisoner  in  that  gloomy  palace  and 
prison.  While  Lord  Northampton  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  future  Lon¬ 
don  house  of  the  Percys  in  1605,  Henry 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  being 
carried  into  durance.  There  was  a  Percy, 
kinsman  to  the  Earl,  who  was  mixed  up  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  For  no  other  reason 
than  relationship  with  the  conspiring  Percy 
the  Earl  was  shut  up  in  the  tower  for  life, 
as  his  sentence  ran,  and  he  was  condemned 


to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  p>ounds. 
The  Earl  ultimately  got  off  with  fifteen 
years’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  He  was  popularly 
known  a^  the  Wizard  Earl,  because  he  was 
a  studious  recluse,  companying  only  with 
grave  scholars  (of  whom  there  were  three, 
known  as  “  Percy’s  Magi  ”),  and  finding 
relaxation  in  writing  rhymed  satires  against 
the  Scots. 

There  was  a  stone  walk  in  the  Tower 
which,  having  been  paved  by  the  Earl, 
was  known  during  many  years  as  “  My 
Lord  of  Northumberland’s  Walk.”  At 
one  end  w.is  an  iron  shield  of  his  arms ; 
and  holes  in  which  he  put  a  peg  at  every 
turn  he  made  in  his  dreary  exercise. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  Wizard 
Earl  would  have  been  very  grateful  to 
the  man  who  restored  him  to  liberty. 
Lord  Hayes  (Viscount  Doncaster)  was 
the  man.  He  had  married  Northumber¬ 
land’s  daughter,  Lucy.  The  marriage  had 
excited  the  Earl’s  anger,  as  a  Imv  match^ 
and  the  proud  captive  could  not  “sto¬ 
mach”  a  benefit  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  a  son-in-law  on  whom  he  looked  down. 
This  proud  Earl  died  in  1632.  Just  ten 
years  after,  his  son,  Algernon  Percy,  went 
a-wooing  at  Suffolk  House,  in  the  Strand.- 
It  was  then  inhabited  by  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Theophilus,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  who  had  died  two  years  previ¬ 
ously,  in  1640.  Algernon  Percy  and  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Howard  made  a  merry  and  magni¬ 
ficent  wedding  of  it,  and  from  the  time 
they  were  joined  together  the  house  of  the 
bride  has  been  known  by  the  bridegroom’s 
territorial  title  of  Northumberland. 

The  street  close  to  the  house  of  the 
Percys,  which  we  now  know  as  Northum¬ 
berland  Street,  was  then  a  road  leading 
down  to  the  Thames,  and  called  Harts¬ 
horn  Lane.  Its  earlier  name  was  Chris¬ 
topher  Alley.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lane 
the  luckless  Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey 
had  a  stately  house,  from  which  he  walked 
many  a  time  and  oft  to  his  great  wood 
whaif  on  the  river.  But  the  glory  of 
Hartshorn  Lane  was  and  is  Ben  Jonson, 
No  one  can  say  where  rare  Ben  was  bom, 
save  that  the  posthumous  child  first  saw 
the  light  in  Westminster.  “  Though,” 
says  Fuller,  “  I  cannot,  with  all  my  indus¬ 
trious  inquiry,  find  him  in  his  cradle,  I 
can  fetch  him  from  his  long  coats.  When 
a  little  child  he  lived  in  Hartshorn  Lane, 
Charing  Cross,  where  his  mother  married 
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a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband.” 
Mr.  Fowler  was  a  master  bricklayer,  and 
did  well  with  his  clever  stepson.  We  can 
in  imagination  see  that  sturdy  boy  cross¬ 
ing  the  Strand  to  go  to  his  school  within 
the  old  church  of  St.  Martin  (then  still)  in 
the  Fields.  It  is  as  easy  to  picture  him 
hastening  of  a  morning  early  to  Westmin¬ 
ster,  where  Camden  was  second  master, 
and  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  stuff  that  was 
in  the  scholar  from  Hartshorn  Lane.  Of 
all  the  figures  that  flit  about  the  locality, 
none  attracts  our  sympathies  so  warmly 
as  that  of  the  boy  who  developed  into  the 
second  dramatic  poet  of  England. 

Of  the  countesses  and  duchesses  of  this 
family,  the  most  singular  was  the  widow 
of  Algernon,  the  tenth  Earl.  In  her  wi¬ 
dowhood  she  removed  from  her  house  in 
the  Strand  (where  she  had  given  a  home 
not  only  to  her  husband,  but  to  a  brother) 
to  one  which  occupied  the  site  on  which 
White’s  Club  now  stands.  It  was  called 
Suffolk  House,  and  the  proud  lady  thereof 
maintained  a  semi-regal  state  beneath  the 
roof  and  w’hen  she  went  abroad.  On 
such  an  occasion  as  paying  a  visit,  her 
footmen  walked  bareheaded  on  either  side 
of  her  coach,  which  was  followed  by  a 
second,  in  which  her  women  were  seated, 
like  so  many  ladies  in  waiting !  Her 
state  solemnity  went  so  far  that  she  never 
allowed  her  son  Joscelin’s  wife  (daughter 
of  an  Earl)  to  be  seated  in  her  presence — 
at  least  till  she  had  obtained  permission 
to  do  so. 

Joscelin’s  wife  was,  according  to  Pepys, 
“  a  beautiful  lady  indeed.”  They  had  but 
one  child,  the  famous  heiress,  Elizabeth 
Percy,  who  at  four  years  of  age  was  left 
to  the  guardianship  of  her  proud  and 
wicked  old  grandmother.  Joscelin  was 
dead,  and  his  widow  married  Ralph,  af¬ 
terwards  Duke  of  Montague.  The  old 
Dowager  Countess  was  a  matchmaker, 
and  she  contracted  her  granddaughter,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  to  Cavendish,  Earl  of 
Ogle.  Before  this  couple  were  of  age  to 
live  together  Ogle  died.  In  a  year  or  two 
after,  the  old  matchmaker  engaged  her 
victim  to  Mr.  Thomas  Thynne,  of  Long- 
leat ;  but  the  young  lady  had  no  mind  to 
him.  In  the  Hatton  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  there  are  three  letters  addressed  by 
a  lady  of  the  Brunswick  family  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Hatton.  They  are  undated, 
but  they  contain  a  curious  reference  to 
part  of  the  present  subject,  and  are  thus 


noticed  in  the  first  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts : 
“  Mr.  I’hinn  has  proved  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Ogle,  but  she  will  not  live  with  him, 
for  fear  of  being  ‘rotten  before  she  is 
ripe.’  Lord  Suffolk,  since  he  lost  his  wife 
and  daughter,  lives  with  his  sister,  North- 
umberiand.  They  have  here  strange  am¬ 
bassadors — one  from  the  King  of  Fez,  the 
other  from  Muscovett.  All  the  town  has 
seen  the  last ;  he  goes  to  the  play,  and 
stinks  so  that  the  ladies  are  not  able  to 
take  their  muffs  from  their  noses  all  the 
play-time.  The  lampoons  that  are  made 
of  most  of  the  town  ladies  are  so  nasty, 
that  no  woman  would  read  them,  else  she 
would  have  got  them  for  her.” 

“  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,”  as  Thynne 
was  called,  was  murdered  (shot  dead  in 
his  carriage)  in  Pall  Mall  (1682)  by 
Konigsmark  and  accomplices,  two  or 
three  of  whom  suffered  death  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  Immediately  afterwards  the  maiden 
wife  of  two  husbands  really  married 
Charles,  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset. 
In  the  same  year  Banks  dedicated  to  her 
{Illustrious  Princess,  he  calls  her)  his 
‘  Anna  Bullen,’  a  tragedy.  He  says : 
“  You  have  submitted  to  take  a  noble 
partner,  as  angels  have  delighted  to  con¬ 
verse  with  men and  “  there  is  so  much 
of  divinity  and  wisdom  in  your  choice, 
that  none  but  the  Almighty  ever  did  the 
like”  (giving  Eve  to  Adam)  “  with  the 
world  and  Eden  for  a  dower.”  Then, 
after  more  blasphemy,  and  very  free  allu¬ 
sions  to  her  condition  as  a  bride,  and  ful¬ 
someness  beyond  conception,  he  scouts 
the  idea  of  supposing  that  she  ever  should 
die.  “  You  look,”  he  says,  “  as  if  you  had 
nothing  mortal  in  you.  Your  guardian 
angel  scarcely  is  more  a  deity  than  you 
and  so  on,  in  increase  of  bombast,  crowned 
by  the  mock  humility  of  “  my  muse  still 
has  no  other  ornament  than  truth.” 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset 
lived  in  the  house  in  the  Strand,  which 
continued  to  be  called  Northumberland 
House,  as  there  had  long  been  a  Somerset 
House  a  little  more  to  the  east.  Anthony 
Henley  once  annoyed  the  above  duke  and 
showed  his  own  ill-manners  by  addressing 
a  letter  “  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  over 
against  the  trunk-shop  at  Charing  Cross.” 
The  duchess  was  hardly  more  respectful 
when  speaking  of  her  suburban  mansion, 
Sion  House,  Brentford.  “  It’s  a  hobble¬ 
dehoy  place,”  she  said ;  “  neither  town 
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nor  country.”  Of  this  union  came  a  son, 
Algernon  ^ymour,  who  in  1748  succeed¬ 
ed  his  father  as  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
in  1749  was  created  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  for  a  particular  reason.  He  had  no 
sons.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  had  encou¬ 
raged  the  homage  of  a  handsome  young 
fellow  of  that  day,  named  Smithson.  She 
was  told  that  Hugh  Smithson  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  admiration  of  her  beauty,  and 
she  laughingly  asked  why  he  did  not  say 
as  much  to  herself.  Smithson  was  the  son 
of  “  an  apothecary,”  according  to  the 
envious,  but,  in  truth,  the  father  had  been 
a  physician,  had  earned  a  baronetcy,  and 
was  of  the  good  old  nobility,  the  land- 
owners,  with  an  estate,  still  possessed  by  the 
family,  at  Stan  wick,  in  Yorkshire.  Hugh 
Smithson  married  this  Elizabeth  Percy, 
and  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  con¬ 
ferred  on  her  father,  was  to  go  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  afterwards  to  the  eldest  male 
heir  of  this  marriage,  failing  which  the  dig¬ 
nity  was  to  remain  w’ith  Elizabeth  and  her 
heirs  male  by  any  other  marriage. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  present  line  of 
Smithson-Percys  begins.  Of  the  couple 
who  may  be  called  its  founders  so  many 
severe  things  have  been  said,  that  we  may 
infer  that  their  exalted  fortunes  and  best 
qualities  gave  umbrage  to  persons  of  small 
minds  or  strong  prejudices.  Walpole’s  re¬ 
mark,  that  in  the  earl’s  lord-lieutenancy  in 
Ireland  “  their  vice-majesties  scattered 
pearls  and  diamonds  about  the  streets,”  is 
good  testimony  to  their  royal  liberality. 
Their  taste  may  not  have  been  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  but  there  was  no  touch  of  mean¬ 
ness  in  it.  In  1758  they  gave  a  supper  at 
Northumberland  House  to  Eady  Yar¬ 
mouth,  George  the  Second’s  old  mistress. 
The  chief  ornamental  piece  on  the  supper 
table  represented  a  grand  chasse  at  Her- 
renhausen,  at  which  there  was  a  carriage 
drawn  by  six  horses,  in  which  was  seated 
an  august  person  wearing  a  blue  ribbon, 
with  a  lady  at  his  side.  This  was  not 
unaptly  called  “  the  apotheosis  of  concubi¬ 
nage."  Of  the  celebrated  countess  no¬ 
tices  vary.  Her  delicacy,  elegance,  and 
refinement  are  vouched  for  by  some ;  her 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  are  asserted  by 
others.  When  Queen  Charlotte  came  to 
England,  Lady  Northumberland  was  made 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen’s  bedcham¬ 
ber.  Lady  Townshend  justified  it  to 
people  who  felt  or  feigned  surprise,  by 
remarking,  “  Surely  nothing  could  be  more 
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proper.  The  queen  does  not  understand 
English,  and  can  anything  be  more  neces 
sary  than  that  she  should  learn  the  vulgar 
tongue  ?”  One  of  the  countess’s  familiar 
terms  for  conviviality  was  “  junkitaceous,” 
but  ladies  of  equal  rank  had  also  little 
slang  words  of  their  own,  called  things  by 
the  very  plainest  names,  and  spelt  physician 
with  an  “  f.” 

There  is  ample  testimony  on  record  that 
the  great  countess  never  hesitated  at  a  jest 
on  the  score  of  its  coarseness.  The  earl 
was  distinguished  rather  for  his  pomposity 
than  vulgarity,  though  a  vulgar  sentiment 
marked  some  of  both  his  sayings  and  do¬ 
ings.  For  example,  when  Lord  March 
visited  him  at  Alnwick  Castle,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  received  him  at  the  gates 
with  this  queer  sort  of  welcome :  “  I 
believe,  my  lord,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
ever  a  Douglas  and  a  Percy  met  here  in 
friendship.”  The  censor  who  said,  “  Think 
of  this  from  a  Smithson  to  a  true  Douglas,” 
had  ample  ground  for  the  exclamation. 
George  the  Third  raised  the  earl  and 
countess  to  the  rank  of  duke  and  duchess 
in  1766.  All  the  earls  of  older  creation 
were  ruffled  and  angry  at  the  advance¬ 
ment;  but  the  honor  had  its  drawback. 
The  King  would  not  allow  the  title  to 
descend  to  an  heir  by  any  other  wife  but 
the  one  then  alive,  who  was  the  true 
representative  of  the  Percy  line. 

The  old  Northumberland  House  festi¬ 
vals  were  right  royal  things  in  their  way. 
There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a 
snug,  or  unceremonious,  or  eccentric  party 
given  there.  Perhaps  the  most  splendid 
was  that  given  in  honor  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  in  1768.  His  majesty  was  fairly 
bewildered  with  the  splendor.  There  was 
in  the  court  what  was  called  a  “  panthecwi,.’^ 
illuminated  by  4000  lamps.  The  King,  as 
he  sat  down  to  supper,  at  the  table  lO’ 
which  he  had  expressly  invited  twenty 
guests  out  of  the  hundreds  assembled,  said 
to  the  duke,  “  How  did  you  contrive  to 
light  it  all  in  time ? "  “I  had  two  hun¬ 
dred  lamplighters,”  replied  the  duke. 
“  That  was  a  stretch,”  wrote  candid  Mrs. 
Delany ;  “  a  dozen  could  have  done  the 
business ;”  which  was  true. 

'I'he  duchess,  who  in  early  life  was,  in 
delicacy  of  form,  like  one  of  the  Graces, 
became,  in  her  more  mature  years,  fatter 
than  if  the  whole  three  had  been  rolled 
into  one  in  her  person.  With  obesity 
came  “  an  exposition  to  sleep,”  as  Bottom 
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has  it.  At  “  drawing-rooms"  she  no 
sooner  sank  on  a  sofa  than  she  was  deep 
in  slumber;  but  w’hile  she  was  awake  she 
would  make  jokes  that  were  laughed  at 
and  censured  the  next  day  all  over  Lon¬ 
don.  Her  Grace  would  sit  at  a  window 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  be  hail  fellow  well 
met  with  every  one  of  a  mob  of  tipsy  and 
not  too  cleanly-spoken  electors.  On  these 
occasions  it  was  said  she  “  signalized  her¬ 
self  with  intrepidity.”  She  could  bend, 
too,  with  cleverness  to  the  humors  of  more 
hostile  mobs ;  and  when  the  Wilkes  rioters 
besieged  tlie  ducal  mansion,  she  and  the 
duke  appeared  at  a  window,  did  salutation 
to  their  masters,  and  performed  homage  to 
the  demagogue  by  drinking  his  health  in 
ale. 

Horace  Walpole  affected  to  ridicule  the 
ability  of  the  Duchess  as  a  verse  writer. 
At  Lady  Miller’s  at  Batheaston  some 
rhyming  words  were  given  out  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  any  one  who  could,  was  re¬ 
quired  to  add  lines  to  them  so  as  to  make 
sense  with  the  rhymes  furnished  for  the 
end  of  each  line.  This  sort  of  dancing  in 
fetters  was  called  bouts  rimes.  “  On  my 
faith,”  cried  Walpole,  in  1775,  “  there  are 
bouts  rimes  on  a  buttered  muffin  by  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland." 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  anybody 
could  have  surmounted  the  difficulty  more 
cleverly  than  her  Grace.  For  example  : 

The  pen  which  I  now  take  and  brandish. 
Has  long  lain  useless  in  my  standish. 

Know,  every  maid,  from  her  own  patten 
To  her  who  shines  in  glossy  satin. 

That  could  they  now  prepare  an  oglio 
From  best  receipt  of  book  in  folio. 

Ever  so  fine,  for  all  their  puffing, 

1  should  prefer  a  buttered  muffin  ; 

A  muffin,  Jove  himself  might  feast  on. 

If  eaten  with  Miller,  at  Batheaston. 

To  return  to  the  house  itself.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  no  mansion  of  such  preten¬ 
sions  and  containing  such  treasures  has 
been  so  thoroughly  kept  from  the  vulgar 
eye.  There  is  one  exception,  however,  to 
this  remark.  The  Duke  (Algernon)  who 
was  alive  at  the  period  of  the  first  Exhibi¬ 
tion  threw  open  the  house  in  the  Strand 
to  the  public  without  reserve.  The  public, 
without  being  ungrateful,  thought  it  rather 
a  gloomy  residence.  Shut  in  and  darkened 
as  it  now  is  by  surrounding  buildings — 
canopied  as  it  now  is  by  clouds  of  London 
smoke — it  is  less  cheerful  and  airy  than 
tlie  Tower,  where  the  Wizard  Earl  studied 
in  his  prison  room,  or  counted  the  turns 


he  made  when  pacing  his  prison  yard. 
The  Duke  last  referred  to  was  in  his  youth 
at  Algiers  under  Exmouth,  and  in  his  later 
years  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  As  Lord 
Prudhoe,  he  was  a  traveller  in  far-away 
countries,  and  he  had  the  faculty  of  seeing 
what  he  saw,  for  which  many  travellers, 
though  they  liave  eyes,  are  not  qualified. 
At  the  pleasant  Smithsonian  house  at 
Stanwick,  when  he  was  a  bachelor,  his 
household  was  rather  remarkable  for  the 
plainness  of  the  female  servants.  Satirical 
people  used  to  say  the  youngest  of  them 
was  a  grandmother.  Others,  more  chari¬ 
table  or  scandalous,  asserted  that  Lord 
Prudhoe  was  looked  upon  as  a  father  by 
many  in  the  country  round,  who  would 
have  been  puzzled  where  else  to  look  for 
one.  It  was  his  elder  brother  Hugh 
(whom  Lord  Prudhoe  succeeded)  who  re-, 
presented  England  as  Ambassador  Extra¬ 
ordinary  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Tenth  at  Rheims.  Paris  was  lost  in  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  splendor  of  this  embassy, 
and  never  since  has  the  hbtcl  in  the  Rue 
de  Bac  possessed  such  a  gathering  of 
royal  and  noble  personages  as  at  the  f^tes 
given  there  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  His  sister.  Lady  Glenlyon,  then  re¬ 
sided  in  a  portion  of  the  fine  house  in  the 
Rue  de  Bourbon,  owned  and  in  part  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  rough  but  cheery  old  warrior, 
the  Comte  de  Lobau.  When  that  lady 
was  Lady  Emily  Percy,  she  was  married 
to  the  eccentric  Lord  James  Murray, 
afterwards  Lord  Glenlyon.  'I'he  bride¬ 
groom  was  rather  of  an  oblivious  turn  of 
mind,  and  it  said  that  when  the  wedding 
mom  arrived,  his  servant  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  him  that  it  was  the 
day  on  which  he  had  to  get  iip  and  be 
married. 

There  remains  only  to  be  remarked, 
that  as  the  Percy  line  has  been  often  re¬ 
presented  only  by  an  heiress,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  individuals  who  boasted 
of  male  heirship. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Joscelin 
Percy  in  1670,  who  died  the  last  male 
heir  of  the  line,  leaving  an  only  child,  a 
daughter,  who  married  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  there  appeared,  supported  by 
the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  a  most  impudent 
claimant  (as  next  male  heir)  in  the  person 
of  James  Percy,  an  Irish  trunkmaker. 
This  individual  professed  to  be  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Sir  Ingram  Percy,  who  was  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  was  brother  ol 
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the  sixth  earl.  The  claim  was  proved  to 
be  unfounded  ;  but  it  may  have  rested  on 
an  ilU^timate  foundation.  As  the  preten¬ 
der  continued  to  call  himself  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Joscelin,  “took  the  law”  of  him.  Ulti¬ 
mately  he  was  condemned  to  be  taken  into 
the  four  law  courts  in  Westminster  Hall, 
with  a  paper  pinned  to  his  breast,  bearing 
these  words :  “  The  foolish  and  impudent 

pretender  to  the  earldom  of  Northumber¬ 
land.” 

In  the  succeeding  century,  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Percy,  Bisho*p  of  Uromore, 
believed  himself  tb  be  the  true  male  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ancient  line  of  Percy. 
He  built  no  claims  on  such  belief;  but 
the  belief  was  not  only  confirmed  by  gene¬ 
alogists,  it  was  admitted  by  the  second 
heiress  Elizabeth,  who  married  Hugh 
Smithson.  Dr.  Percy  so  far  asserted  his 
blood  as  to  let  it  boil  over  in  wrath  against 
Pennant  when  the  latter  described  Alnwick 
Castle  in  these  disparaging  words :  “  At 
Alnwick  no  remains  of  chivalry  are  per¬ 
ceptible;  no  respectable  train  of  attend¬ 
ants  ;  the  furniture  anil  gardens  inconsis¬ 
tent  ;  and  nothing,  except  the  numbers  of 
unindustrious  poor  at  the  castle  gate, 
excited  any  one  idea  of  its  former  circum¬ 
stances.” 

“  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Charing  Cross,” 


or  “  their  majesties  of  Middlesex,”  were 
the  mock  titles  which  Horace  Walpole 
flung  at  the  ducal  couple  of  his  day  who 
resided  at  Northumberland  House,  Lon¬ 
don,  or  at  Sion  House,  Brentford.  Walpole 
accepted  and  satirised  the  hospitality  of  the 
London  house,  and  he  almost  hated  the 
ducal  host  and  hostess  at  Sion,  because 
they  seemed  to  overshadow  his  mimic 
feudal  state  at  Strawberry !  After  all, 
neither  early  nor  late  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  Northumberland  House  is 
confined  to  memories  of  the  inmates. 
Ben  Jonson 'comes  out  upon  us  from 
Hartshorn  Lane  with  more  majesty  than 
any  of  the  earls  ;  and  greatness  has  sprung 
from  neighboring  shops,  and  has  flourish¬ 
ed  as  gloriously  as  any  of  which  Percy  can 
boast.  Half  a  century  ago,  there  was  a 
long  low  house,  a  single  storey  high,  the 
ground  floor  of  which  was  a  saddler’s  shop. 
It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  Gold¬ 
en  Cross,  and  nearly  opposite  Northum- 
*berland  House.  The  worthy  saddler 
founded  a  noble  line.  Of  four  sons,  three 
were  distinguished  as  Sir  David,  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Sir  George.  Two  of  the  work¬ 
men  became  Lord  Mayors  of  London ; 
and  an  attorney’s  clerk,  who  used  to  go 
in  at  night  and  chat  with  the  men, 
married  the  granddaughter  of  a  king  and 
became  Lord  Chancellor. — Temple  Bar. 
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The  death  of  Captain  Maury,  the  great 
American  Hydrographer  and  Meteorolo¬ 
gist,  which  took  place  at  Lexington  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  the  I  St  of  March,  deserves  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  ordinary  obituary ;  for  of 
all  the  benefactors  to  the  commercial  world, 
in  resj>ect  of  the  transit  of  merchandise 
from  one  port  to  another,  the  name  of 
Maury  stands  first  and  foremost. 

His  important  researches  into  Oceanic 
Meteorology,  and  the  happy  idea  of 
turning  this  branch  of  science  to  prac¬ 
tical  account,  resulted  in  a  valuable  series 
of  wind  and  current  charts,  by  which  the 
shortest  and  best  routes  over  the  great 
ocean  thoroughfares  were  indicated — the 


*  Instead  of  adding  another  to  the  numerous 
sketches  of  Captain  Maury’s  life  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  American  publications,  we  have  thought 
It  well  to  reproduce  the  following  cordial  tribute 
to  the  great  scientist  from  an  influential  English 
scource. — Editor  of  Eclectic. 


voyage  to  Australia  or  California,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  and  fro,  having  been  shortened  by 
a  month,  and  other  voyages  in  proportion. 
Thus  an  annual  saving  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  it  is  estimaetd,  of  no  less  than 
several  millions  sterling,  has  been  eflected. 

Matthew  h'ontaine  Maury  was  born 
in  the  year  1806  in  Spottsylvania  County, 
Virginia,  from  whence  he  removed  with 
his  parents,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  State  of  Tenftessee. 

Manifesting  a  predilection  for  maritime 
pursuits,  he  entered  the  United  States  navy 
as  a  midshipman,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ; 
and  in  the  sloop-of-war  Vincennes  circum¬ 
navigated  the  globe. 

During  this  cruise,  which  lasted  four 
years,  he  wrote  a  ‘  Treatise  on  Navigation,’ 
which,  with  some  subsequent  revisions, 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  used 
as  a  text-book  in  the  United  States  navy. 
It  was  while  on  this  expedition  that  his 
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attention  was  drawn  to  the  winds  and  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  ocean,  and  the  possibility  of 
reducing  them  to  a  practical  science. 
After  eleven  years  of  active  service  he  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  appointed 
astronomer  to  the  exploring  expedition  in 
the  Southern  Seas.  This  again  gave  him 
further  opjMjrtunity  of  pursuing  his  studies 
m  meteorological  science,  and  subsequently 
led  to  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  Hy¬ 
drographical  Board  at  Washington.  Here 
he  commenced  the*great  undertaking  with 
which  the  name  of  Maury  will  be  for  ever 
identified.  He  obtained  cdpies  of  as  many 
ships’  logs  as  could  be  procured,  and 
marked  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  cur¬ 
rents  on  charts  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Information  of  this  nature  began  to  pour 
in  until  1842,  when  he  laid  before  the  Hy¬ 
drographical  Board  a  plan  for  supplying 
model  log-books  to  the  mercantile  marine 
and  naval  servi':e.  These  log-books  were 
designed  with  a  view  of  registering  observa¬ 
tions  in  a  systematic  series.  His  idea  was 
adopted,  and  in  the  space  of  eight  years 
he  thus  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  logs 
to  make  200  manuscript  volumes  of  2500 
days  each,  or  nearly  seven  years  of  the 
daily  observations  of  each  ship’s  captain. 
The  digest  of  these  observations  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  and 
resulted  in  the  ‘  Winds  and  Currents 
Charts,’  together  with  two  quarto  volumes 
of  ‘  Sailing  Directions,’  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  indefatigable  compiler. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  this  Herculean  task  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  mention,  that  the  construction  of  the 
Wind  Chart  alone  (Plate  I.  in  his  ‘  Physi¬ 
cal  Geography  ’)  was  the  result  of  1,159,353 
separate  observations  on  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  upwards  of  100,- 
000  observations  on  the  height  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  at  sea. 

The  genuinely  scientific  spirit  in  which 
he  entered  upon  the  vast  work  may  be 
gathered  fix>m  the  rule  which  he  tells  the 
maritime  world  he  laid  down  for  himself  at 
the  commencement.  In  the  ‘  Introduction 
to  Explanations  and  Sailing  Directions  to 
accompany  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts,’ 
ihe  says : 

“  I  wish  to  announce  a  rule  of  conduct  by  which 
I  have  been  Mided  from  the  commencement  of 
this  work,  ana  by  which  I  mean  to  be  guided  to 
the  end :  for  not  only  has  experience  proved  it 
wise,  but  it  is  in  principle  so  g(x>d  that  to  it  I  at- 
ttributr  much  of  tne  success  which  has  attended 
4liese  labors.  This  rule  has  been  to  keep  the 
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mind  unbiassed  by  theories  and  speculations; 
never  to  have  any  wish  that  an  investigation  would 
result  in  favor  of  this  view  in  preference  to  that ; 
and  never  to  attempt  by  premature  speculation  to 
anticipate  the  results  of  investigation,  but  always 
to  trust  to  the  observations  themselves.” 

Well  would  it  be  for  the  world  and  for 
truth,  if  all  scientific  men  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  adopt  the  same  admirable  rule. 

Of  the  great  value  to  maritime  countries 
of  meteorological  investigations  pursued 
in  such  a  spirit,  Maury’s  friend  and  coad¬ 
jutor,  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy,bore  ample 
testimony.  “  b{o  criticism,”  wrote  that 
distinguished  meteorologist  to  a  mutual 
friend,  in  1865, 

“  No  criticism  can  destroy  the  intrinsic  value 
of  such  systems  of  average  as  those  by  which  his 
results  were  drawn  from  accumulations  of  facts. 
Opinions  of  their  value  have  not  varied  since  the 
first  consignment  reached  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
1854-5.  .  .  .  Actual  waggon  loads  of  Maury’s 

charts  and  quarto  volumes  of  *  Directions  ’  have 
been  given  away  in  England ;  very  many  also  in 
other  countries — all  distribute  free  of  charge  to 
the  recipients.” 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  letter, 
the  Admiral  alludes  to  one  of  his  friend’s 
most  distinguished  traits — personal  disin¬ 
terestedness.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
through  life,  that  he  never  sought  to  bene¬ 
fit  himself  by  his  arduous  labors,  or  to  make 
pecuniary  profit  out  of  his  researches ;  his 
sole  object  being  to  benefit  mankind  at 
large.  Even  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death,  we  find  him  endeavoring  to  rouse 
up  his  countrymen  by  most  stirring  speeches 
and  writings  to  the  importance  of  the 
establishment  of  meteorological  boards 
throughout  the  world,  in  order  to  effect 
for  the  farmer  and  agriculturist  on  the 
land  what  had  been  so  well  done  for  voy¬ 
agers  and  for  commerce  on  the  ocean. 

It  was  during  the  intervals  of  relaxation 
at  Wa.shington,  while  analysing  and  tabu¬ 
lating  these  myriads  of  observations,  that 
Maury  wrote  his  piopular  work,  ‘  The  Phy¬ 
sical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its  Meteo¬ 
rology,’ — one  of  the  most  charming  books 
in  the  English  language.  The  extent  of 
scientific  information  which  this  work  con¬ 
veys,  or*  its  easy,  unaffected  style,  cannot 
be  at  all  gathered  from  the  enumeration 
of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The 
work  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  It 
would  be  speaking  of  it  in  a  very  general 
way  to  say  that  it  treats  of  the  sea  (which 
it  does), — its  ‘Nature,’  ‘Currents,’  ‘Ac- 
tinometry  ’  and  ‘  Climates  ’;  — ‘  The  Bed 
and  Basin  of  the  Atlantic,’  the  *  Influence 
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of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  Climates  and 
Commerce.’  It  treats  also  of  the  ‘  Atmo¬ 
sphere,’  ‘  Winds,’  and  their  ‘  Geological 
Agency,’  ‘  Storms’  and  *  Monsoons,’  ‘  Calm 
Belts  ’  and  ‘Sea  Breezes,’ — the  latter  being 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  work  by 
his  friend  Captain  Jansen,  a  distinguished 
scientific  officer  of  the  Dutch  navy, — 
*  Rains  and  Rivers,’  the  ‘  Arctic  Regions,’ 
and  the  ‘  Open  Polar  Sea,’  the  ‘  Antarctic 
Regions,  and  their  Climatology.’ 

Of  this  delightful  and  instructive  work 
it  is  said  that  upwards  of  twenty  editions 
have  been  sold  in  this  country  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  America  and  Europe,  where 
it  also  finds  a  large  and  ready  sale ;  it 
having  been  translated  into  the  Dutch, 
French,  Russian,  German,  Swedish  and 
Italian  languages ;  and  in  some  instances, 
by  order  of  the  national  governments  for 
their  respective  navies. 

The  interest  thus  excited  in  ocean  meteo¬ 
rology  enabled  the  distinguished  author  to 
give  a  more  cosmopolitan  character  to  that 
hitherto  undeveloped  science.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  year  1853  he  was  enabled  to 
assemble  at  Brussels,  under  the  auspices 
of  King  Leopold,  a  congress  of  the  chief 
nations  interested  in  commerce — France, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Belgium,  Portugal,  the  United 
States,  and,  lastly  and  tardily,  England; 
each  sending  its  representative.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  congress  being  the  still  further 
development  of  meteorological  science,  it 
resulted  in  recommending  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  hydrographical  boards  throughout 
Europe,  and  a  uniform  system  of  obser¬ 
vation  —  the  principle,  it  was  believed, 
being  as  applicable  to  land  as  to  water. 
Hence  the  establishment  of  our  own 
Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  over  which  Admiral  Fitzroy  pre¬ 
sided  with  such  distinguished  ability.  Al¬ 
though  the  recommendation  was  only 
acted  upon  by  a  few  of  the  European 
powers  (thus  crippling  the  whole  scheme), 
still  the  important  measure  of  one  uniform 
log  and  one  uniform  system  of  observation 
was  adopted;  Prussia,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Oldenburgh  and  Hanover,  the  Holy  See, 
the  Free  Ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
the  republic  of  Chili,  and  the  empires  of 
Austria  and  Brazil,  subsequently  offering 
their  co-operation. 

"  Rarely,”  says  Maury,  in  his  account  of  this 
congress,  “  has  there  been  such  a  sublime 
spectacle  presented  to  the  scientific  world  before ; 


all  nations  agreeing  to  unite  and  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  according  to  the  same  plan  one 
system  of  philosophicaT  research  with  regard  to 
the  sea.  Though  they  may  be  enemies  in  all  else, 
here  they  are  friends.”  [One  recommendation 
was  that  in  peace  and  war  alike  the  Maury  log 
should  be  held  sacred.]  “Every  ship  that 
navigates  the  high  seas  with  these  charts  and 
blank  abstract  logs  on  board  may  henceforth  be 
regarded  as  a  floating  observatory,  a  temple  of 
science.” 

At  the  close  of  the  Congress  Maury 
returned  to  his  old  post  at  Washington, 
laden  with  honors  and  rich  in  fame.  Most 
of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe  elected 
him  an  honorary  member  of  their  body, 
Humboldt  declared  that  “  he  had  founded 
a  new  department  of  science.”  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  made  him  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Ann ;  the  King  of 
Denmark,  Knight  of  the  Dannebrog ;  the 
King  of  Portugal,  Knight  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword  ;  the  King  of  Belgium,  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Leopold ;  the  Emperor 
of  France,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  while  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Holland,  and  Sardinia  struck  gold  medals 
in  his  special  honor,  and  the  New  York 
merchants  presented  him  with  a  service  of 
plate  and  five  thousand  dollars. 

In  these  demdnstrations  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  England  alone  stood  aloof.  We 
were  just  then  in  the  midi,t  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  delusion  that  a  nautical  science  un¬ 
known  to  the  British  Admiralty  could  be 
of  very  little  benefit  to  the  world — in  fact, 
was  not  worth  knowing.  Time,  however, 
the  Russian  war,  and  subsequent  events 
have  corrected  that  delusion. 

In  the  year  1861  the  great  disruption  of 
the  United  States  on  the  doctrine  of 
States’  sovereignty  took  place.  Maury 
remained  at  his  post.  He  never  was  a 
politician,  and  hence  he  saw  with  deep 
regret  the  extremity  to  which  things  were 
tending.  Nor  was  it  until  Virginia — his 
native  State — had  by  formal  resolution 
seceded  from  the  Union,  that  he  conceived 
it  to  be  his  duty,  though  it  never  was  his 
inclination,  to  identify  himself  with  the 
movement  at  all.  Believing  *in  the 
sovereign  power  of  each  state  either*  to 
abide  in  or  withdraw  from  the  Union  at 
pleasure — a  doctrine  which  up  to  that  time 
the  leading  statesmen  of  America  had 
almost  invariably  held,  and  feeling  in 
honor  bound,  like  Lee,  Jackson,  and  other 
celebrities,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his 
State,  Maury  reluctantly  resigned  his 
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splendid  position  at  Washington,  and 
withdrew  from  all  connection  with  the 
party  who  were  seeking  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  federal  union  by  force  of  arms. 
At  this  juncture  the  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine  of  Russia  offered  him  a  home  at 
St.  Petersburg,  accompanying  the  offer 
by  the  expression  of  so  much  feeling  and 
generosity  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  the  invitation  in  extenso: 

“St.  Petersburg,  27th  July,  1861. 

“  My  dear  Captai.v  Maury, — The  news  of 
vour  having  left  a  service  which  is  so  much  in- 
(lebted  to  your  great  and  successful  labors  has 
made  a  very  painful  impression  on  me  and  my 
companions  in  arms.  Your  indefatigable  research¬ 
es  have  unveiled  the  great  laws  which  rule  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  have  placed 
your  name  amongst  those  which  will  be  ever 
mentioned  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
not  only  by  professional  men,  but  by  all  those 
who  pride  themselves  in  the  great  and  noble  at¬ 
tainments  of  the  human  race.  That  your  name  is 
well  known  in  Russia  I  need  scarcely  add,  and, 
though  '  barbarians,’  as  we  are  still  sometimes 
called,  we  have  been  taught  to  honor  in  your 
person  disinterested  and  eminent  services  to 
science  and  mankind. 

“  Sincerely  deploring  the  inactivity  into  which 
the  purely  political  whirlpool  in  your  country  has 
plunged  you,  I  deem  myself  callra  upon  to  invite 
you  to  tiike  up  your  residence  in  this  country, 
where  you  may  in  peace  continue  your  favorite 
and  useful  occupations. 

“  Your  position  here  will  be  a  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  one.  You  will  be  bound  by  no  condi¬ 
tions  or  engagements,  and  you  will  always  be  at 
liberty  to  steer  home  across  the  ocean,  in  the 
event  of  your  not  preferring  to  cast  anchor  in  our 
remote  corner  of  the  Baltic. 

“  As  regards  your  material  welfare,  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  everything  will  be  done  by  me  to 
make  your  new  home  comfortable  and  agreeable, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  means  will 
be  offered  you  to  'enable  you  to  continue  your 
scientific  pursuits  in  the  way  you  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to. 

“  I  shall  now  be  awaiting  your  reply,  hoping  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  soon  seeing  here  so  distin¬ 
guished  an  officer,  whose  personal  acquaintance 
It  has  always  been  my  desire  to  make,  and  whom 
Russia  will  be  proud  to  welcome  on  her  soil. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Captain  Maury, 

“  V'our  sincere  well-wisher, 

“  Constantine, 

“  Grand  Admiral  of  Russia." 

A  similar  offer  was  also  conveyed  to 
Captain  Maury  from  His  Imperial  High¬ 
ness  Prince  Napoleon,  through  the  French 
ambassador  at  Washington;  but  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  his  native  State,  which 
Maury  thought  had  a  right  to  his  services, 
if  she  needed  them,  both  offers  were  feel¬ 
ingly  declined. 

Shortly  after  the  withdrawal  of  Virginia 
from  the  Union,  Captain  Maury,  who  had 
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been  promoted  by  the  Confederate  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  rank  of  captain,  came  to 
England,  where  he  remained  during  the 
war.  Here  he  wrote  some  able  articles  in 
defence  of  the  State  Rights  doctrine,  but 
gave  himself  chiefly  to  scientific  pursuits. 
In  the  application  of  magneto-electricity 
to  torpedoes  he  made  some  important  dis¬ 
coveries,  the  secret  of  which,  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  generosity,  he  offered  gratuitous¬ 
ly  to  the  authorities  at  Whitehall  as  a  most 
effective  means  of  coast  and  harbor  de¬ 
fence  ;  but  with  true  British  spirit  the 
offer  was  declined ;  possibly,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  what  a  British  officer  does 
not  know  is  not  worth  knowing.  Con- 
*tinental  governments,  however,  were  not 
quite  so  sure  of  their  ground.  No  fewer 
than  four,  and  of  them,  two  first-class 
Powers,  sent  over  two  officers  each  (a 
naval  officer  and  an  engineer)  to  be  in¬ 
structed  by  Maury  in  this  new  mode  of 
defence. 

At  the  collapse  of  the  war  by  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Lee  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Cap¬ 
tain  Maury,  in  common  with  other  men 
of  mark  who  had  espoused  the  Confede¬ 
rate  cause,  was  not  permitted  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  his  native  state  ;  yet,  desi¬ 
rous  of  living  as  near  to  his  “own  people” 
as  possible,  he  took  passage  for  Mexico, 
and  arrived  while  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
whom  he  had  formerly  known  at  Miramar, 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  short-lived  reign. 
Entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  Maury’s 
integrity  of  character  and  wisilom  in  coun¬ 
cil,  and  desiring  to  have  “  some  one  about 
him  whom  he  could  trust,”  the  emperor 
offered  him  his  choice  of  a  post  in  the 
Mexican  government — an  honor  which 
was  respectfully  but  wisely  declined.  He 
consented,  however,  to  accept  for  a  time 
the  subordinate  position  of  commissioner 
of  emigration;  but  soon  becoming  con¬ 
vinced,  from  the  unreliable  character  of 
the  Mexican  people,  and  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  French  occupation,  that  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  stable  government  in  that 
turbulent  country  was  next  to  an  impossibi¬ 
lity,  he  resigned  his  position,  and  returning 
to  England  took  up  his  abode  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tremlett, 
at  Belsize  Park,  Hampstead.  Here,  joined 
by  his  family  from  Virginia,  and  frequently 
by  his  Dutch  friend  Jansen,  he  passed  the 
calmest  and  happiest  davs  of  his  exile,  em¬ 
ploying  himself  chiefly  in  writing  a  series 
of  school  books  on  astronomy,  political 
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and  physical  geography,  &c.,  for  the  schools 
of  the  United  States.  This  series  is  said 
to  have  drawn  forth  the  sj^ecial  encomium 
of  the  Queen ;  but  as  none  of  the  books 
were  published  in  this  country  the  public 
had  no  opportunity  of  profiting  by  them. 

In  the  year  1868,  the  political  objection 
to  Maury’s  return  to  Virginia  having  been 
removed,  and  a  distinguished  position — 
the  Professorship  of  Physics — offered  to 
him  at  the  Military  Institute  at  Lexington, 
in  that  State,  he  bade  a  reluctant  adieu  to 
the  many  warm  friends  his  simple  manners 
and  unostentatious  life  had  drawn  around 
him  here,  though  not  before  a  banquet  had 
been  given  in  his  honor  at  Willis’s  Rooms 
— a  tardy,  but  at  least  an  English  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  great  value  of  his  scientific  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  world.  At  this  banquet  Sir 
John  Pakington,  the  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  presided,  supported  by  many 
of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  day. 
In  talent  and  prestige  perhaps  this  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  gatherings 
which  even  those  memorable  walls  had 
witnessed,  and  the  tribute  thus  offered  to 
the  renowned  American  was  in  all  respects 
as  hearty  as  it  was  deserved.  As  a  part¬ 
ing  honor,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
conferred  upon  him  her  Honorary  Doc¬ 
tor’s  Degree — a  compliment  with  which 
he  was  greatly  pleased. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
Maury  occupied  himself,  between  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  his  professional  duties  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  in  making  a  meteorological  survey 
of  his  beloved  Virginia,  partly  with  a  view 
to  the  development  of  her  resources,  and 
partly  in  the  hope  of  attracting  emigrants 
to  her  deserted  farms.  T'his  survey,  so  far 
as  it  had  gone,  he  embodied  in  two  elabo¬ 
rate  and  valuable  reports  ;  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  see  the  work  fully  accomplished. 
In  his  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
science  he  over-taxed  his  strength,  and 
brought  on  a  return  of  an  old  disorder 
from  which  he  never  rallied. 

Of  his  private  character  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  eu¬ 
logy.  His  unimpeachable  integrity  and 
strict  sense  of  honor  shed  a  halo  of  con¬ 
tent  over  his  whole  life.  He  never  did 
anything  of  which  his  conscience  disap¬ 
proved,  and  he  studied  even  in  minutest 
matters  exactness  and  moderation.  His 
general  knowledge  was  extensive  and  ac¬ 
curate,  and  in  his  own  special  science  he 
probably  excelled  all  other  men;  yet  his 


modesty  was  so  great  and  his  simplicity 
so  charming  that  a  child  would  feel  at 
home  in  his  company. 

His  religious  feeling  was  deep  and  per¬ 
sonal.  He  never  obtruded  his  views  upon 
others,  though  he  died  as  he  lived,  in  op>en 
profession  and  full  communion  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America. 
On  his  death-bed  he  bequeathed  a  prayer 
to  his  children,  which  -he  had  composed 
nearly  thirty  years  before  and  had  used 
every  day  since.  Like  the  famous  prayer 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  lexicographer, 
its  simplicity  was  touching  and  sublime. 

For  the  Bible  he  entertained  the  highest 
veneration,  and  its  testimony,  so  far  from 
being  impaired  by  the  progress  of  scienti¬ 
fic  discovery,  was,  to  his  mind,  strengthen¬ 
ed.  The  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms 
were  his  favorite  parts  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  especially  the  107  th  Psalm.  Very 
early  in  life  he  felt  that  “  they  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  their  bu¬ 
siness  in  great  waters,  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep,”  and 
this  impression  grew  firmer  and  deeper 
the  more  fully  his  mind  grasped  the  idea 
of  intelligent  design. 

Although  he  had  not  followed  the  sea 
as  a  profession  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
yet  he  retained  his  nautical  idiosyncrasies 
to  the  last.  When  the  final  hour  had 
come,  and  friends  were  standing  around 
and  receiving  from  his  calm  and  collected 
spirit  farewell  messages  to  those  whom  he 
loved,  anxious  to  know  if  the  supreme  mo¬ 
ment  had  come,  he  faintly  inquired,  “  Am 
I  dragging  my  anchors  ?”  On  being  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  he  rejoined  with 
marked  emphasis,  “  All  is  well — all  is 
well,”  and  resigning  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  Him  who  gave  it,  he  sank  gently  back 
and  expired. 

Thus  passed  away  at  the  ripe  age  of  six¬ 
ty-seven,  in  the  calm  dignity  and  faith  of 
a  Christian  philosopher,  this  great  pioneer 
of  meteorological  science  :  his  eye  was  not 
dimmed  nor  his  mental  force  abated.  And  it 
is  said  that  they  whose  privilege  it  was  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  his  conversation  and  counsels  during 
his  last  long  illness  would  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  turn  away  from  his  tomb  without  the 
irrepressible  conviction  that 

“  Though  his  body’s  under  hatches, 

His  soul  has  gone  aloft .” 

— From  Temple  Bar. 
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TO  LINA  O - . 

(with  a  birthday  locket,) 

Your  Sun  is  in  brightest  apparel, 

Your  birds  and  your  blossoms  are  gay, 

But  where  is  my  jubilant  carol 
To  welcome  so  joyous  a  day  ? 

I  sang  for  you  when  you  were  smaller, 

As  fair  as  a  fawn,  and  as  wild : 

Now,  Lina,  you’re  ten  and  you’re  taller — 

You  elderly  child! 

I  knew  you  in  shadowless  hours. 

When  thought  never  came  with  a  smart ; 

You  then  were  the  pet  of  your  flowers. 

And  joy  was  the  child  of  your  heart. 

I  ever  shall  love  you,  and  dearly ! 

I  think  when  you’re  even  thirteen 
You’ll  still  have  a  heart,  and  not  merely 
A  flirting  machine. 

And  when  time  shall  have  spoiled  you  of  passion, — 
Discrowned  what  you  now  think  sublime. 

Oh,  I  swear  that  you'll  still  be  the  fashion, 

And  laugh  at  the  antics  of  time. 

To  love  you  will  then  be  no  duty, 

But  happiness  nothing  can  buy — 

There’s  a  bud  in  your  garland,  my  beauty. 

That  never  can  die. 

A  heart  may  be  bruised  and  not  broken, 

A  soul  may  despair  and  still  reck ; 

I  send  you,  dear  child,  a  poor  token 
Of  love,  for  your  dear  little  neck. 

The  heart  that  will  beat  just  below  it 
Is  candid  and  pure  as  your  brow — 

May  that  heart,  when  you  come  to  bestow  it. 

Be  happy  as  now. 

— Blackwooa's  Miv^azine. 
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Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  By  James 
Fitzjamcs  Stephens,  Q.C.  New>York :  Holt 
&•  Williams. 

This  work  is  to  our  mind  the  most  important 
coBtribution  that  has  been  made  to  the  literature 
of  political  philosophy  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Mill’s  essay  cm  **  Liberty”— of  which  it  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  criticism  and  rejoinder.  It  gives 
its  author  rank  at  emee  amcmg  the  most  acnite  and 
vigorous  thinkers  of  his  time,  and  we  doubt  not 
it  will  have  a  powerful  influeiKe  in  counteracting 
the  current  tendency  to  invent  sentimental  inter¬ 
pretations  an  d  applications  for  the  accepted  dex- 


trines  of  the  Utilitarian  school.  Mr.  Stephens 
himself  is  a  member  of  that  school,  and  believes 
in  all  its  essential  principles  ;  but  he  differs  from 
Mr.  Mill  on  many  points  as  widely  as  the  most 
dogmatic  **  intuitionists,”  and  the  chief  value  of 
his  b<x>k  perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  criti¬ 
cism  on  Utilitarian  grounds  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  dextrines  emanating  from  that  schcral  that 
have  ever  gained  the  public  car. 

'*  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  beliefs  of  the 
day,”  says  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  opening  chapter, 
**  that  the  human  race  collectively  has  before  it 
splendid  destinies  of  various  kinds,  and  that  the 
road  to  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of  all 
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restraints  on  human  conduct,  in  the  recognition 
of  a  substantial  equality  between  all  human  crea¬ 
tures,  and  in  fraternity  or  general  love.  These 
doctrines  arc  in  very  many  cases  held  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  faith.  They  are  regarded  not  merely  as 
truths,  but  as  truths  for  which  those  who  believe 
in  them  are  ready  to  do  battle,  and  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  wliich  they  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
all  merely  personal  ends.”  These  doctrines  are 
what  is  usually  meant  by  the  famous  motto,  “  Li¬ 
berty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.”  Mr.  Stephens 
does  not  believe  in  this  motto  nor  any  part  of  it, 
and  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  giving  the 
reasons  why  he  does  not  believe  in  it,  and  why  he 
holds  it  to  l)e  incompatible  with  the  very  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  it  professes  to  l)e  founded,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  has  commanded  the  adhesion 
in  our  day  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  civilized 
peoples. 

The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  will  proba¬ 
bly  frighten  many  of  those  who  can  not  but  con¬ 
cede  the  validity  and  adequacy  of  his  arguments, 
but  this  alarm  will  come,  we  think,  more  from  the 
frank  downrightness  with  which  they  are  stated 
than  from  the  substance  of  the  conclusions  them¬ 
selves,  since,  as  Mr.  Stephens  clearly  demon¬ 
strates,  the  whole  consitution  of  modern  society 
and  government  t  kes  them  for  granted,  and  acts 
upon  the  assumption  of  their  truth. 

No  one,  however,  whether  he  agrees  with  Mr. 
Stephens  or  not,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  his 
great  ability  as  a  reasoner,  and  with  the  remark¬ 
able  vigor  and  lucidity  of  his  style.  Whatever  he 
believes,  he  believes  “  with  all  his  heart,  with  all 
his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength,”  as  the  cate¬ 
chism  puts  it,  and  what  he  believes,  too,  he  can 
state  with  consummate  cogency  and  force.  His 
assault  on  Mr.  Mill’s  position  is  by  far  the  most 
effective  that  that  eminent  thinker  has  had  to  face  of 
late  years ;  and  until  it  is  answered,  and  answered 
authoritatively,  there  will  be  more  than  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  doctrines  of  the  essays  “  On  Liberty” 
and  “  The  Subjection  of  Women”  must  be  modi¬ 
fied  on  many  essential  points. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  one  who  would  appreciate 
the  latest  phase  of  the  great  philosophic^  conflict 
of  our  century,  and  in  fact  of  all  centuries,  can 
afford  to  leave  Mr.  Stephens’s  essay  unread. 

JoiiAN.VES  O1.AF.  A  Novel.  Ity  Elizabeth  De 

Wille.  Translated  by  F.  E.  Burnett.  Boston  : 

Roberts  Bros. 

“Johannes  Olaf”  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
nearly  all  those  features  which  a  recent  article  in 
the  Eci.f.ctic  pointed  out  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  German  novels.  Its  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  Its  overflowing  abundance  of  mate¬ 
rial,  its  steady  substitution  of  psychological  study 
for  dramatic  incident,  its  noble  if  somewhat  sad¬ 
dening  philosophy,  which  seems  to  embrace  all 
the  complexities,  perplexities,  and  possibilities  of 
human  life,  and  the  wonderful  ease  and  copious¬ 


ness  of  its  narrative,  all  combine  to  lift  the  reader 
into  a  very  different  atmosphere  from  that  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  by  the  sketchy, 
intense,  and  feverish  productions  of  the  modem 
English  school.  It  is  a  book  which  shows  in 
every  chapter  that  it  was  written  not  under  the 
money-getting  impulse  or  the  vulgar  desire  for 
literary  reputation,  but  to  relieve  a  mind  filled 
with  the  slow  accumulations  of  long  thought 
and  meditation.  It  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  scope 
and  in  its  dimensions  ;  and  one  feels  on  laying  it 
•  down  that  it  is  in  itself  achievement  enough  for 
one  literary  life. 

.\t  the  same  time,  “Johannes  Olaf”  illustrates 
one  of  Heine’s  shrewd  remarks:  “The  poor 
German  locks  himself  up  in  his  attic,  fashions’  a 
world  for  himself,  and,  in  a  wonderfully  evolved 
language,  writes  romances  whose  characters  are 
grand,  divine,  and  highly  poetical — but  exist 
nowhere.”  However  fascinated  the  reader  may 
be  by  the  vast  drama  which  is  unrolled  before 
him,  and  however  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
insight  which  it  displays  and  the  philosophy 
which  it  inculcates,  he  yet  never  feels  that  the 
characters  are  genuine  flesh  and  blood  whom  he 
must  judge  and  with  whom  he  must  sympa¬ 
thize  as  men  and  women.  They  are  abstractions 
so  wonderfully  lifelike  that  he  never  realizes 
their  unreality  until  he  comes  to  think  them  over 
and  finds  that,  like  the  lay-figures  of  a  studio, 
they  are  only  part  of  the  instruments  which  the 
artist  uses  in  working  out  her  processes. 

These,  however,  are  limitations  which  apply  to 
all  the  more  recent  German  novels,  and  “Johan¬ 
nes  Olaf”  is  both  in  design  and  in  literary  execu- 
tion  equal  to  the  'oest  of  them.  *  We  confess  that 
we  took  it  up  with  something  like  terror  at  its 
voluminousness ;  but  it  impressed  us  greatly,  and 
we  can  assure  such  of  our  readers  as  read  novels 
at  all  that  they  will  not  grudge  the  time  given  to 
its  persual. 

Monographs,  Pouticai.  and  Sociau  By  t 

Ixird  Houghton.  New-York:  Holt  6*  Wil¬ 
liams. 

Personal  reminiscences  of  eminent  men  and 
women  are  among  the  most  entertaining  forms 
of  literature,  and  not  without  critical  value  when 
they  come  from  so  acute  and  cultured  an  observer 
as  I.ord  Houghton.  Few  men  now  living  have 
had  such  advantages  of  intimate  personal  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  great  personages  of  this  and  the 
generation  just  past  as  he  ;  and  however  familiar 
we  may  be  with  the  subject  of  his  sketches,'  he 
always  adds  from  the  stores  of  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  something  which  was  not  before  known. 
Discoursing  on  Sydney  Smith,  for  example,  he 
brings  to  light  several  new  and  highly  characte¬ 
ristic  anecdotes  of  that  singular  genius,  and  while 
explaining  the  theological  or  clerical  side  of  his 
character,  gives  a  really  instructive  picture  of 
what  we  may  call  the  worldly  view  taken  of  reli- 
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gion  in  the  days  when  Smith  aspired  to  a  Bishop¬ 
ric.  - 

Of  Cardinal  Wiseman  —  “  the  first  Roman 
Cardinal  that  had  stood  on  British  soil  since  Pole 
had  died  amid  the  fires  of  Smithfield  ” — he  gives 
a  very  suggestive  and  temperate  sketch ;  Lady 
Ashburton  and  “  The  Berrys”  he  practically  re¬ 
veals  to  us  for  the  first  time  ;  and  in  the  chapter 
on  Walter  Savage  Landor/much  the  longest  in 
the  book,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  con¬ 
veys  a  truer,  clearer,  and  more  consistent  concep¬ 
tion  of  that  complex  and  baffling  character  than' 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Forster’s  elaborate 
biography.  The  paper  on  the  I^st  Days  of 
Heine,  however,  is  the  best.  It  is  singularly 
fine,  subtle,  and  appreciative — much  the  best  tri¬ 
bute  which  Heine  has  received  at  English  hands. 
Besides  the  personal  and  biographical  details, 
this  paper  contains  several  admirable  translations 
from  Heine’s  poems,  one  of  which,  taken  from 
that  melancholy  series  entitled  “  Lararus”  and 
written  on  his  painful  and  lingering  death-l)ed, 
we  copy  here.  It  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  eleven 
I)oems,  some  of  which  are  of  a  less  hopeless  strain. 

Old  Time  U  lame  and  halt. 

The  snail  can  barely  crawl : 

Blit  how  should  I  find  fault 
Who  cannot  move  at  all ! 

No  gleam  of  cheerful  sun  ! 

No  hope  my  life  to  save  ! 

I  have  two  rooms,  the  one 
1  die  in  and  the  grave. 

May  be.  I’ve  long  been  dead. 

May  be  a  giddy  train 

Of  phantoms  fills  my  head. 

And  haunts  what  was  my  brain. 

Those  dear  old  gods  or  devils. 

Who  sec  me  stiff  and  dull. 

May  like  to  dance  their  revels 
Ih  a  dead  Poet's  skull. 

Their  rage  of  weird  delight 
Is  luscious  pain  to  me  : 

And  my  bony  fingers  write 
What  daylight  must  not  see. 

All  the  essays  of  which  the  volume  is  made  up 
are  written  with  scholarly  precision  and  grace, 
and  have  that  chirming  literary  flavor  which 
shows  the  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  man  of 
letters.  Every  page  of  them  is  filled  with  plea¬ 
sant  reading — not  the  least  pleasant  being  the  fly¬ 
leaf  which  announces  that  another  series  entitled 
*‘  Monographs,  Political  and  Literary”  is  in 
preparation. 

A  Chance  Acxjuai.vtance.  By  W.  D.  How¬ 
ells.  Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  iS^  Co. 

Miss  Kitty  Ellison,  the  heroine  of  this  book — 
we  feel  as  if  we  know  her  fand  love  her  well 
enough  to  call  her  simply  “  Kitty” — tells  of  a 
book  ”  after  her  own  heart,”  which  was  called 
Details,  and  which  was  nothing  more  than  an 
exact  and  literal  record  of  one  week’s  life  in  an 
old  New- England  farm-house.  This  book,  or  the 


idea  which  it  illustrated,  was  doubtless  in  Mr. 
Howells’  mind  when  he  wrote  ”  A  Chance  Ac¬ 
quaintance.”  It  is  only  a  detailed  account  of  a 
trip  from  Quebec  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up 
the  Saguenay  and  thence  back  to  Quebec,  ending 
with  a  stay  of  three  weeks  in  the  latter  city  oc¬ 
casioned  by  an  opportune  accident  which  befell 
one  of  the  lady  members  of  the  party.  There 
are  no  “events,”  so  called,  included  in  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  none  of  the  episodes  with  which  such 
a  trip  would  teem  in  the  pages  of  the  ordinary 
novel-writer ;  the  whole  interest  centres  on  a 
chance  acquaintance^  between  “  Kitty”  aforesaid 
and  a  Boston  man  who  happened  to  be  tolerating 
American  scenery  on  the  same  boat,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  thence  of  a  most  delightful  love  story. 
Delightful  only  in  its  progress,  however,  for  we 
suppose  there  is  not  a  single  reader  but  will  be 
disappointed  at  the  unexpected  manner  of  its  end¬ 
ing.  Though  recognizing  its  truth  to  nature — its 
inevitableness,  so  to  speak — we  ourself  could  not 
help  feeling  that  we  are  deliberately  cheated  out 
of  a  marriage  festival  and  that  pleasurable  emo¬ 
tion  which  one  feels  at  sight  of  a  bride. 

The  literary  method  and  merits  of  the  book 
are  very  like  those  of  “  Their  Wedding  Journey,” 
of  which  it  is  in  some  sort  a  continuation.  No 
writer  has  ever  surpassed  Mr.  Howells  in  the' 
subtle  and  delicate  indication  of  character,  and  he 
possesses  in  perfection  the  art  of  clothing  the 
dryest  and  prosiest  of  subjects  with  vivid  and 
poetic  interest.  His  little  story  is  not  only  in¬ 
structive  as  a  study  of  human  nature,  but  in  its 
de.scriptions  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  “  the  River  of 
the  .\wful  North,”  the  Saguenay,  and  Quebec,  it 
carries  the  reader  over  some  extremely  striking 
points  of  American  scenery  and  history,  and  in 
the  company  of  the  most  culturecl,  observant,  and 
appreciative  of  travelers. 

Reverting  to  the  disappointing  conclusion  of 
the  story,  we  may  add  that  it  offers  one  consola¬ 
tion  :  it  leaves  room  for  another  narrative  of  the 
same  sort,  and  we  shall  still  hope  to  meet 
“  Kitty”  in  Boston. 

Pi’tnam’s  Elementary  Science  Series.  New- 

V’ork  ;  G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons.  1873. 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  general  scientific  education  was  a  purely 
practical  one,  depending  much  more  upon  its 
demonstrated  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  than  upon  any  number  of  finely-spun  argu¬ 
ments  as  to  its  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
educational  course.  No  one,  we  suppose,  would 
maintain  that  if  equally  sound  and  efficient  men¬ 
tal  training  can  be  gotten  from  the  study  of 
things  which  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  needs  of  life,  the  scholar’s  time  should  be 
spent  in  studies  which  do  not  stand  in  such  rela¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason  we  think  “  Putnam’s  Ele¬ 
mentary  Scientific  Series”  not  only  valuable  in 
themselves  as  text-books,  but  as  a  most  powerful 
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argument  in  favor  of  the  methodical  study  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges.  They  demon¬ 
strate  that  subjects,  apparently  the  most  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult,  can  be  brought  down  to  the 
apprehension  of  almost  any  student ;  and  that  the 
study  of  them  can  be  made  more  fascinating  than 
any  other  now  to  be  found  in  the  ordinray  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  series,  when  completed,  will 
cover  every  important  branch  of  Science.  The 
volumes  now  ready  are  “  Introduction  to  As¬ 
tronomy,"  by  John  Isaac  Plummer;  “Physical 
Geography,”  by  John  Macturk,  F.R.G.S;  “Prac¬ 
tical  Plane  and  .'solid  Geometry,”  by  Henry 
Angel;  and  “A  First  book  of  Mineralogy,”  by 
J.  II.  Collins,  F.G.S.  All  the  books  are  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  printed,  and  are  prepared 
by  authors  of  eminence  in  their  respective  fields. 

Thk  Bath  :  Its  History  and  Uses  in  Health  and 

Disease.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.  New-York ; 

S.  A\  WtlU. 

An  estimate  of  this  l)ook  is  very  easily  made. 
It  is  entirely  useless  for  any  purpose  the  reader 
could  have  in  consulting  it,  and  was  written  with 
no  intention  of  conveying  information  on  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  Hygiene,  as  its 
title  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  simply  to  express 
the  author’s  contempt  for  all  kinds  of  bathing 
which  are  not  adopted  by  the  hydropathists.  It 
is  full  of  ignorance,  and  those  prejudices  which 
come  of  ignorance ;  and  besides  Dr.  Trail’s  own 
dogmas  contains  only  choice  excerpts  from  such 
writers  as  happen  to  agree  with  him.  There  is 
nothing  about  Hydropathy  which  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  exposition,  and  nothing  almut  the  kinds 
of  bath  advocated  by  other  schools  which  it 
would  not  be  absurd  to  call  criticism. 
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Mr.  Motley  has  in  press  a  historical  biogra¬ 
phy,  “  'I'he  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barnevcld, 
including  the  History  of  the  Primary  Causes  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.” 

The  speeches  of  M.  Jules  Favre  have  been 
published,  under  the  title  of  'Conferences  et 
Discours  Litteraires.’ 

The  anonymous  novel,  'Les  Depraves,’ now 
being  publishetl  in  the  Rappel,  is  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Henri  Rochefort. 

The  “  Home-spun  Songs,”  by  “  Sam  Slick, 
junior,”  which  apj^ear  in  the  current  number  of 
'  Blachvooer t  Magazine  and  in  this  number  of  Ec¬ 
lectic,  are  by  a  son  of  Judge  Haliburton,  the 
author  of  “Sam  Slick.” 

Mr.  Chari.es  G.  Leland  has  in  the  press 
‘  The  Egyptian  Sketch-Book,’  the  result  of  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Nile  Land.  In  this  work  the 
author  proposes  to  deal  with  native  and  Egypto- 
European  life,  and  also  with  art  matters. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers,  Chinese  Secretary  to  the 
British  Legation  at  Peking,  has  finished,  in 
manuscript,  a  Dictionary  of  Biographical,  Histori¬ 
cal,  and  Mythological  References,  embracing  the 
whole  of  Chinese  literature,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  century. 

Messrs.  Routledge  &  So.vs  have  purchased 
the  copyright  of  all  the  works,  published  and  un¬ 
published,  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton.  Amongst 
the  unpublished  works  is  a  novel,  entitled  ‘  Pau- 
sanias,’  and  a  play,  the  title  of  which  is  ‘The 
Captive.’ 

Dr.  R.  Lepsius,  the  celebrated  Egyptian 
scholar,  has  published  a  memoir,  entitled  ‘The 
Metals  named  in  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions,’  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  Abhaudlungen  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Academy.  This  is  a  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  metallurgy. 

The  Russian  papers  mention  the  death,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  on  April  26th,  of  the  poet  Vladimir 
Grigorievich  Benediktof.  He  was  born  in  1807, 
served  for  some  time  in  the  army,  and  then 
obtained  a  post  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  His 
first  poems  appeared  in  1835;  in  1856  he  publish¬ 
ed  an  edition  of  his  collected  works  in  three 
volumes,  and  in  1857  another  volume  of  “New 
Poems.” 

The  new  number  of  the  Academy  states  that 
the  publication  of  Feuerbach’s  literary  remains 
has  been  intrusted  to  Dr.  Karl  Griin  ;  the  greater 
part  will  be  new  to  the  public,  containing  the 
lectures  he  gave  as  Privat  docent  at  Erlangen, 
biographical  notes  sketching  the  course  of  his 
mental  development,  and  a  number  of  letters  from 
distinguished  contemporaries. 

The  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  has 
announced  a  special  meeting,  or  rather  series  of 
meetings,  to  be  held  in  Paris,  in  J  uly,  of  persons 
interesti^l  in  the  study  of  Japanese  language  and 
literature.  I’he  circular  calling  attention  to  this, 
and  specifying  the  objects  of  inquiry  and  the 
regulations  to  be  observed,  is  signed  by  Professor 
I^on  de  Rosny,  the  well-known  Japanese  scholar, 
by  Professor  J  ulcs  Oppiert,  and  others. 

The  deaths  of  two  eminent  men  are  reported 
from  Denmark— William  Marstrand,  regarded  as 
the  foremost  painter  of  the  North ;  and  Christo¬ 
pher  Hansteen,  the  Norwegian  professor  of  astro¬ 
nomy.  Marstrand  was  a  little  short  of  sixty; 
some  of  his  works,  historical,  etc.,  were  exhibited 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in  London  in 
1862.  Professor  Hansteen,  who  was  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year,  was  famous  in  the  scientific 
world  for  his  researches  ujwn  terrestrial  magnet¬ 
ism,  and  his  Liberian  travels. 

The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  announces  the  early 
publication  of  works  of  Goethe,  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished;  among  them,  his  scientific  correspon¬ 
dence  from  1812  to  1832,  which  he  collected  him¬ 
self,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  Alexander  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  It 
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ic  uud  the  most  interesting  part  of  it  consists  of 
the  letters  between  _Goethe  and  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  from  1795  to  1832. 

Mr.  G.  Ebers,  a  distinguished  Egyptologist, 
has  purchased,  at  Thebes,  a  remarkable  medical 
hieratic  papyrus.  It  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  pages,  and  treats  of  most  maladies  the 
flesh  is  heir  to,  from  an  Egyptian  point  of  view. 
More  reliance  seems  to  have  been  placed  on  exor¬ 
cisms  than  medicines,  and  no  scale  of  fees  is 
attadied.  An  account  of  it  has  appeared  in  the 
supplement  of  the  Allgemtine  Zeitung. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Deutsch  died  on  May  13th,  at 
Alexandria,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of 
being  restored  to  health.  In  early  life  he  berame 
connected  with  the  British  Museum,  where  he 
has  ever  since  been  employed.  He  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  faculty,  cultivated  by  practice,  of  deciphering 
inscriptions,  and  took  great  interest  in  any  thing 
new  that  appeared  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
studies.  To  the  general  public  he  is  principally 
known  by  his  article  on  the  Talmud,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  some  five  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Brow.ning’s  new  and  heavy  poem,  the 
‘  Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country,”  is  Imed  upon 
a  recent  tragic  incident  in  Brittany.  Its  lan¬ 
guage  is  less  crabbed  and  hazy  perhaps  than  that  of 
some  of  the  author’s  previous  works.  A  young 
Frenchman  becomes  passionately  in  love  with 
one  of  those  syrens  whose  home  is  Paris,  by 
name  Clara  dc  Millefleurs.  His  life  has  before 
been  quiet,  resf)ectable,  and  even  marked  by  de¬ 
votion  to  religion.  He  had  a  mother  whom  he 
revered  and  who  had  trained  him  with  the  utmost 
care.  She  tries  to  win  him  back  to  her,  but  the 
spell  is  too  strong.  His  mother  dies  with  grief. 
Then  follows,a  struggle  between  remorse  and  the 
influence  of  the  consuming  passion.  A^last  the 
man  becomes  a  narrow,  gloomy  d^vot,  and  throws 
himself  from  the  tower  in  a  fit  of  fanaticism  and 
despair. 

We  understand  that  a  request  made  by  the 
officers  and  assistants  in  the  British  Museum,  for 
an  increase  of  salary,  which  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  trustees,  has  been  refused  by  the 
Treasury.  This  is  exceedingly  discouraging  to 
the  applicants,  many  of  whom  are  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  att.oinments,  both  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific,  but  who  are  not  paid  on  a  scale  correspond¬ 
ing  with  that  of  the  salaries  of  government  clerks. 
The  officers  in  particular  complain  that  while  their 
duties  have  become  more  onerous,  in  consequence 
of  the  vast  increase  of  the  collections  under  their 
charge,  their  salaries  remain  the  same  as  when 
fixed  by  the  trustees  in  1835,  when  the  conditions 
of  living  were  altogether  different  from  what 
they  are  at  present — Atheneeum. 

"Ynz  Athenaum,  reviewing  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller’s 
last  volume,  says  :  “  Mr.  Miller’s  muse  in  this, 
its  second  flight,  has  taken  the  same  direction  as 


in  its  first  essay,  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  think 
with  a  stronger  wing.  The  new  work  gives  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  author  has  not,  as  was  feared,  in¬ 
tensified  his  former  mannerism,  but  has  profited, 
by  the  advice  of  friends  and  critics.  Beauty  and 
ugliness,  however,  are  still  found  here  side  by 
side,  as  in  the  ‘  Songs  of  the  Sierras,’  and  the 
poetry  of  the  page,  closely  examined,  will  be 
found  to  be  somewhat  vague ;  and,  here  and  there, 
a  fine  passage  is  destroyed  by  some  incongruous 
addition,  and  a  metaphor  by  the  use  of  words 
which  do  not  convey  the  same  idea  to  the  reader 
as  they  did  to  the  author.” 

The  National  Library  of  Paris  has  bought  the 
bulk  of  the  interesting  collection  of  books,  MSS., 
engravings,  etc.,  relating  to  Montaigne,  which  the 
late  Dr.  Payen  had  laboriously  formeil,  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ’  Essais.’ 
The  collection  includes  all  the  known  editions  of 
the  latter  book,  and  two  copies  of  the  first  edition, 
1580  (a  copy  fetched  82/.  8j.  at  the  Radzivill  sale). 
J.  Ch.  Brunet,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  *  Ma¬ 
nuel’  (1814,  p.  377),  says  this  very  eilition  was 
then  only  worth  five  to  seven  francs.  No  won¬ 
der;  for  European  collectors  were  at  that  time 
too  busy  with  the  great  wars  to  set  any  value  on 
the  first  edition  of  a  book.  Now  the  second 
edition  of  the  ‘  Essais,’  1588,  is  almost  as  scarce 
as  the  first,  and  is  more  complete.  A  copy  of  it 
in  the  Public  Library  of  Bordeaux  is  full  of  auto¬ 
graph  notes,  corrections,  suppressions,  and  addi¬ 
tions,  which  until  now  have  never  been  properly 
investigated. 
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Phiiadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences. — 
When  the  new  building  is  complete,  the  fine 
collection  will  be  displayed  to  the  general  public. 
We  understand  that  it  has  now  in  its  |x>ssession, 
though  of  course  not  under  public  view,  more 
than  6,000  minerals,  700  rocks,  65,000  fossils, 
70,000  species  of  plants,  I,oo3  sjiecies  of  zoo¬ 
phytes,  2,000  species  of  crustaceans,  500  species 
of  myriapcKls  and  arachnidians,  25,000  species  of 
insects,  20,000  species  of  shell-bearing  molluscs, 
2,000  species  of  fishes,  800  species  of  reptiles, 
21,000  birds,  with  the  nests  of  200  and  the  eggs 
1,500  species,  1,000  mammals,  and  nearly  900 
skeletons  and  pieces  of  ostecdogy.  Most  of  the 
species  are  presented  by  four  or  five  specimens, 
so  that,  including  the  archaeological  and  ethno¬ 
logical  cabinets,  space  is  required  now  for  the 
arrangement  of  not  less  than  400,000  objects,  as 
well  as  for  the  accommodation  of  a  library  of 
more  than  22,500  volumes.  A  new  building  to 
cost  half  a  million  dollars  is  now  in  process  of 
erection. 

Peat  for  Fuel. — There  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom  some  millions  of  acres  of  peat-bog,  and 
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the  question  as  to  the' best  way  of  converting 
those  broad  deposits  of  peat  into  fuel  has  often 
been  raised ;  but  it  has  become  more  than  usually 
interesting  since  the  falling  off  in  the  ‘output’  of 
coal.  Peat  in  its  ordinary  condition  is  too  bulky 
and  too  wet  to  be  offered  as  marketable  fuel,  and 
no  thoroughly  satisfactory  method  for  ‘  converting  ’ 
it  has  been  put  forward  until  lately.  Now,  at  the 
Atlas  Works  in  the  Harrow  Road,  machinery  has 
lieen  set  up  which,  by  an  ingenious  conlrivance, 
expels  the  water  from  the  crude  peat,  chops  and 
converts  it  into  pulp,  and  squeezes  it  forth  in 
continuous  strips  or  belts,  as  wide  and  thick  as 
an  ordinary  brick.  These  strips  may  be  any 
number  of  yards  in  length,  but  they  are  cut  by 
wires  into  five-inch  sections;  and  these  peat- 
bricks,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  then  placed  in 
racks  to  dry.  They  shrink  so  much  in  the 
drying,  as  to  be  finally  reduced  to  three  inches 
long,  two  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  thick ;  but 
in  this  condition  they  are  of  the  same  density  and 
spiecific  gravity  as  coal,  and  can  be  used  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  coal  is  applied.  Whether  the 
price  will  lie  lower  than  the  price  of  coal,  is  not 
stated ;  but  as  the  cost  of  production  is  not  more 
than  five  shillings  a  ton,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
|>eat-bricks  will  not  be  dear.  To  convert  all  our 
peat-lx)g  into  good  fuel  would  be  a  doubly  praise¬ 
worthy  development  of  industry,  since  the  land 
now  covered  by  the  Ijogs  would  become  available 
for  cultivation. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Carbouc  Acid  for  PRr.sERViNG  Bodies. — 
It  is  stated  that  Prof.  Guillery  has  demonstrated 
anew  the  powerful  antiseptic  properties  of  car- 
liolic  acid  in  some  additional  experiments  lately 
made.  He  enveloped  a  fresh  corpse  in  a  cloth 
saturated  with  a  solution  containing  two  per  cent 
of  the  acid,  and  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five 
<lays  poured  more  of  the  solution  over  the  liody. 
By  this  treatment  putrefaction  was  entirely  pre¬ 
vented,  the  body  after  six  months  exhibiting  no 
signs  of  decom|x>sition,  and*  being  but  slightly 
altered  in  apiiearance.  At  the  Morgue,  in  Paris,  a 
solution  containing  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent 
of  carbolic  acid  sprinkled  over  the  bodies  arrested 
putrefaction  even  during  tlie  heat  of  summer. 
Chlorine  had  previously  proved  ineffectual  to 
disinfect  the  atmosphere  of  the  dead  house. 

Baron  Liebig  on  Bf.f.f-Tea. — The  question 
ns  to  the  nutritive  value  of  extract  of  meat  has 
again  lieen  discussed  by  B.iron  Liebig,  before  his 
death,  in  a  jiaper  in  which  he  carefully  reviews 
the  leading  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it.  The  veteran  chemist’s  vindication  of 
his  opinions  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  he 
there  sets  forth  his  views  on  this  subject  shortly 
and  precisely,  and  endeavors  to  correct  the  mis¬ 
representations  of  the  doctrine  which  he  really 
teaches,  and  which  he  asserts  that  he  taught 
from  the  beginning.  He  wishes  it  to  be  well 
understood  that  “  he  never  asserted  that  beef-tea 


and  extract  of  meat  contained  substances  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  formation  of  albumen  in  the  blood  or 
muscular  tissue and  “  that  by  the  addition  of 
extract  of  meat  to  our  food,  we  neither  economize 
carbon  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature, 
nor  nitrogen  for  the  susten.ance  of  the  organs  of 
our  body ;  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  called 
food  ‘in  the  ordinary  sense,’  but  we  thereby 
increase  the  working  capabilities  of  the  bexly  and  its 
capacity  to  resist  exterior  injurious  influences,  i.e., 
to  maintain  health  under  unfavorable  circumstan¬ 
ces.”  Those  constituents  of  the  meat  which  are 
soluble  in  Imiling  water  take  no  part  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  renovation  of  the  muscular  tissues,  but  by 
their  effect  on  the  nerves  they  exercise  a  most  decid¬ 
ed  influence  on  the  muscular  work,  wherein  meat 
differs  from  all  other  animal  and  vegetable  food. 
He  therefore  places  extract  of  meat,  and  with  it 
tea  and  coffee,  under  the  head  of  “  nervous  food,” 
in  contradistinction  to  articles  of  “  common  food,” 
which  serve  for  the  preservation  of  the  temperature 
and  restoration  of  the  machine.  Beef-tea  and 
extract  of  meat  are  of  themselves  inca|«ble  of 
supimrting  nutrition  or  maintaining  life.  Liebig, 
however,  with  justice,  condemns  the  conclusions 
of  those  who,  from  comparative  experiments  on 
the  nutritive  value  of  fresh  meat  and  meat-extract 
taken  per  se,  argue  that  the  latter  is  not  only  use¬ 
less  for  purposes  of  nutrition,  but  positively 
injurious.  It  should  be  clearly  understood,  says 
the  London  Medical  Record,  that  l>eef-tea  and 
extract  of  meat  are  only  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  auxiliaries  to  food,  rather  than  inde|)endent 
articles  of  nutriment. 

Thf.  Process  of  Embai-Ming. — 'Phe  Brunetti 
process  for  the  preservation  of  the  dead  has 
recently  been  published ;  it  consists  of  several 
processes  : — i.  The  circulatory  system  is  cleared 
thoroughly  out  by  washing  with  cold  water  till  it 
issues  quite  clear  from  the  body.  This  may 
occupy  two  to  five  hours.  2.  Alcohol  is  injected 
so  as  to  abstract  as  much  water  as  possible.  This 
occupies  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  3.  Ether  is 
then  injected  to  abstract  the  fatty  matters.  This 
occupies  two  to  ten  hours.  4.  A  strong  solution 
of  tannin  is  then  injected.  This  occupies  for  im¬ 
bibition  two  to  ten  hours.  5.  The  Ixxly  is  then 
dried  in  a  current  of  warm  air  passed  over  heated 
chloride  of  calcium.  This  may  may  occupy  two 
to  five  hours.  The  body  is  then  perfectly  pre¬ 
served  and  resists  decay.  The  Italians  exhibit 
specimens  which  are  as  hard  as  stone  and  retain 
the  shape  pierfectly,  and  equal  to  the  best  wax 
models.  A  more  simple  form  of  injection  suited 
for  anatomical  purposes  consists  of 

Glycerine  .  .  -14  parts. 

Soft  sugar  ...  2  “ 

Nitrate  of  potash  .  .  i  part. 

It  is  found  that  after  saturation  for  some  days  in 
this  solution  the  parts  become  comparatively  in¬ 
destructible  and  change  neither  in  size  nor  figure. 
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Interesting  to  Antiquarians. — A  discovery 
of  interest  to  Rntiquarians  has  just  lieen  made  at 
Athens.  Some  years  ago  a  rich  Greek,  by  name 
Zeppa,  died  in  Wallachia,  bequeathing  a  large 
sura  of  money  for  the  revival  of  the  Olympian 
games,  which  were  to  be  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  society  and  dvilization.  After 
much  controversy  it  was  decided  to  erect  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  this  purpose  in  the  large  plot  of  land 
lying  between  the  Palace  Gardens  and  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  About  twelve  years 
since  several  patches  of  mosaic  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  some  walls  built  of  common  stone 
and  mortar,  and  of  an  apparently  modern  period, 
were  accidentally  unearthed  at  this  very  spot :  but 
their  nature  was  not  such  as  to  incite  further  ex¬ 
cavations.  Lately,  however,  while  levelling  the 
land  for  the  site  of  the  Olympian  Exhibition  build¬ 
ing,  the  workmen  found  more  remains  of  ancient 
constructions  ;  and,  after  a  few  cart-loads  of  earth 
had  been  removed,  the  trunks  of  two  statues 
larger  than  life  were  discovered.  The  statues 
were  lying  at  a  depth  of  only  four  feet  at  a  spot 
where  the  ground  rises  gently  into  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  hillock— one  is  of  a  male,  and  the 
other  of  a  female  figure,  and  both  are  evidently 
of  the  Roman  epoch.  Their  hands  and  arms  are 
missing,  but  enough  remains  of  them  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  deities  represented.  These  are  Aiscu- 
lapius  and  Hygcia.  The  legs  of  Aesculapius 
were  found  broken  off,  also  three  fragments  of 
the  arm  of  Hygeia,  holding  a  cup,  into  which 
the  serpent  descending  from  her  left  shoulder 
dips  its  head.  Of  this  serpent  five  pieces  also 
have  been  dug  up. 

Professor  Agassiz  :  a  Correction. — Too 
late  for  the  paragraph  to  be  withdrawn.  Professor 
Agassiz  published  a  letter  repudiating  the  senti¬ 
ments  attributed  to  him  in  our  item  of  last  month 
headed  “The  Anatomy  of  the  Negro.”  VVe  had 
noticed  the  item  in  the  newspapers  some  time  ago, 
but  declined  to  give  it  currency  until  it  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  leading  English  scientific  journals,  and 
until  ample  time  had  elapsed  for  such  correction 
as  might  be  needful.  Following  is  the  letter : 

Cambridge,  May  6, 1873 — 7  o’clock  p.m. 

Dear  Sir  ;  I  am  truly  grateful  to  you  for  call¬ 
ing  ujxm  me  and  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
buking  anew  a  slander  which  has  already  been 
several  times  brought  up  against  me,  notwith¬ 
standing  my  positive  denial  of  the  charge.  Some 
six  or  seven  years  ago  I  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
the  races  of  men,  a  burlesque  report  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  paper,  from  which  it  was  wholly 
copied.  While  in  Washington,  applying  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  iclief  from  taxation  for  alcohol  used  for 
scientific  purposes,  the  absurd  statements  of  that 
report  were  brought  against  me  in  the  Senate, 
when  I  requested  our  Senator,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Wilson,  to  read  a  written  answer  I  then  made 


against  these  ridiculous  imputations.  The  very 
same  story  is  now  brought  up  of  my  having  said 
that  “  the  blood  of  the  negro  is  chemically  a  very 
different  fluid  from  that  which  flows  in  the  veins  of 
white  men,”  and  other  nonsense.  Every  educat- 
^ed  man  in  the  country  knows  that  I  am  not  a 
chemist,  and  that  for  me  to  make  such  an  asser¬ 
tion  would  simply  make  me  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  learned  world.  Other  parts  of  the  rep>ort, 
about  bones,  etc.,  are  quite  as  absurd.  These  in¬ 
sinuations,  however,  had  an  object  with  those  who 
made  them,  and  I  cannot  better  meet  the  whole 
than  by  stating  that  I  have  been  wishing  all  my 
life  for  the  lietter  education  of  all  my  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  men  and  women,  without  regard  to  color  or 
to  position  in  society.  I  believe  that  there  are  few 
men  who  have  educated  gratuitously  as  many  of 
their  fellow-men  as  1  have,  and  I  can  afford  to  de¬ 
spise  the  wild  and  malicious  remarks  which  in 
this  respect  are  circulated  against  me. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Ls.  Agassiz. 

To  the  Hon.  Joshua  B.  Smith,  mcmlier  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  Pointed  Ear  in  Man. — Professor 
L.  Meyer,  of  Gottingen,  criticises  the  assumption 
that  the  pointed  ear  in  man  is  a  relic  of  a  lower 
species.  In  Darwin’s  book  on  the  Descent  of  Man 
there  is  a  paragraph,  illustrated  by  a  woodcut,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  certain  processes  which 
occasionally  occur  in  the  ears  of  men,  are  of  a 
similar  nature  to  the  points  in  the  ears  of  apes. 
These  pointed  processes  are  situated,  says  the 
British  Medical  Joumcsl,  on  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  helix,  near  its  upper  part.  The  author  of 
the  present  paper  points  out,  however,  that  in 
most  human  ears  there  are  irregularities  in  the 
-  development  of  the  helix,  especially  at  this  part. 
In  some  cases  the  helix  is  almost  entirely  wanting, 
in  some  there  are  greater  or  smaller  gaps  in  it ; 
and  what  Darwin  looks  on  as  points  of  processes, 
are  really  produced  not  by  an  outgrowth  from  the 
helix,  but  by  gaps  existing  on  each  side  of  the 
apparent  process.  A  case  is  given  where  the 
helix  was  absent,  but  at  intervals  there  were 
small  knobs,  three  in  number,  which  were  all  that 
represented  the  rudimentary  helix.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  concluded  that  Darwin’s  fiointed  ear  is  no 
indication  of  a  return  to  the  ape-like  form. 

A  Substitute  for  Coau— Sheffield,  it  is  said, 
is  about  to  give  to  the  world  a  greater  lienefactor 
than  Watts.  The  price  of  coal  has  lieen  one  of 
the  great  questions  of  the  hour,  and  the  proliable 
exhaustion  of  the  coal-fields  has  made  those  inte¬ 
rested  in  posterity  very  uncomfortable.  Now  we 
are  to  get  a  substitute,  and  one,  too,  of  which 
there  is  an  unlimited  supply.  If  air,  as  is  pro¬ 
posed,  can  be  used  as  fuel,  neither  colliers,  nor 
coal-owneis,  nor  railway  companies  will  have  us 
at  their  mercy,  and  our  tempers  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  much  improved.  Mr.  Wright’s 
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invention  for  warming  and  lighting  is  already 
patented.  In  passing  through  a  charged  battery 
atmospheric  air  is  carbonized,  and  thus  combusti¬ 
ble  air  is  produced,  which  burns  brighter  than 
coal-gas,  and  when  mixed  with  air  hxs  a  heating 
power  which  can  melt  copper  wire.  The  price  of 
the  gas  would  6d.  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet,  but 
as  the  consumption  is  more  rapid  the  actual  cost 
would  be  9d.  Should  this  idea  be  brought  into 
successful  operation,  the  world  will  be  a  much 
happier  place  to  live  in,  and  Mr.  Wright  will  no 
doubt  be  made  a  baronet 

- •  •  • - 
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Sneezinc.. — The  custom  of  invoking  a  blessing 
upon  persons  who  sneeze  is,  says  Dr.  Seguin  in 
a  recent  article  on  sneezing,  a  most  interesting 
one.  Several  old  medical  authors  state  that  the 
custom  dates  back  from  the  time  of  a  severe  epi¬ 
demic  (in  which  sneezing  was  a  bad  sign)  during 
the  pontificate  of  tiregory  the  Great.  Rrand, 
however,  and  the  author  of  an  article  in  "  Rees’s 
Cyclopajtli.i,”  state  that  the  phrase  “  God  bless 
you,”  as  addresed  to  persons  having  sneezed,  is 
much  more  ancient,  being  old  in  the  days  of 
Aristotle.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  traced  it 
back  to  the  mythical  days  of  Prometheus,  who  is 
reported  to  have  blessed  his  man  of  clay  when  he 
sneezed.  In  Brand  the  rabbinical  account  is 
given,|that  the  phrase  originated  in  the  alleged 
fact  that  it  was  only  through  Jacob’s  struggle 
with  the  angel  that  sneezing  ceased  to  be  an  act 
fatal  to  man.  In  many  countries,  sneezing  has 
been  the  subject  of  congratulations  and  of  hopeful 
augury.  la  Mesopotamia  and  some  African 
towns,  the  populace  is  reported  to  have  shouted 
when  their  monarchs  sneezed.  Sometimes, 
moreover,  it  is  very  important  not  to  sneeze  ;  and 
Dr.  Seguin  has  discovered  what  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  before,  but  is  insufficiently  known,  that 
sneezing  may  be  prevented  by  forcibly  rubbing 
the  skin  below  and  on  either  side  of  the  nose. 
And  on  this  observation  of  himself,  and  of 
Marshall  Hall,  Diday,  and  the  world  generally 
before  them,  he  bases  an  exceedingly  interesting 
study  of  the  physiology  of  sneezing  in  health  and 
disease.— Medical  Record. 

Flowers  and  Health. — There  have  not 
been  wanting  plenty  of  alarmists  as  to  the 
perils  of  sleeping  in  rooms  where  large  quantities 
of  particular  kinds  of  flowers  have  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  deposited  ;  sometimes,  no  doubt,  with  good 
reason,  for  it  has  liecn  proved  by  experience  that 
certain  individuals  are  affected  seriously  by  certain 
odors,  the  odoriferous  matter  being  not  a  mere 
invisible  aura,  but  a  substantial  exhalation,  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  taken  up  after  the  same  manner  as 
the  gases  produced  by  sundry  chemical  experi¬ 
ments.  The  narcissus,  the  wall-flower,  and 
several  others,  appear  to  have  furnished  definite 


cases  of  this  nature.  Similar  charges  have  been 
brought,  more  or  less  justly,  against  certain 
trees,  shrubs,  and  even  herbaceous  plants,  invisi¬ 
ble  emanations  from  which  are  reputed  to  cause 
nausea,  insensibility,  and  even  death,  the  famous 
fable  of  the  Upas  having  a  fractional  amount  of 
truthful  realization.  The  Manchineel  tree  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  certain  American  species  of 
Rhus  are  generally  understood  to  be  capable  of 
thus  vitiating  and  even  poisoning  the  atmosphere 
that  immediately  envelops  them,  though  the 
effects  are  manifested  only  in  persons  who  are 
predisposed  to  suffer  from  malaria.  These 
statements  rest,  no  doubt,  upon  a  certain  basis  of 
fact,  but  more  numerous  observations,  and  great¬ 
er  precision  in  determining  how  much  is  bouA  fide 
cause,  and  how  much  is  veritable  effect,  are  still 
needed  in  order  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
degree  to  which  plants  can  injure  man  seriously 
through  his  nostrils.  Simple  unpleasantness  of 
odor  is  of  course  quite  another  thing,  often  a 
matter  merely  of  fancy  or  education,  and  cannot 
be  in  any  degree  associated  with  deleterious  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  plant  affording  it,  since  we  have 
noisome  scents  in  some  of  the  harmless  labiatte, 
such  as  the  Stachys  sylvaticaand  the  Ballota  nigra, 
the  very  name  of  which  last,  facetiously  derived 
from  ballien,  to  ”  ca.st  away,”  is  intended  to  im¬ 
ply  its  unanimous  rejection  by  respectable  noses, 
or  at  all, events  by  the  average  inose  of  civilized 
Europe,  while,  per  contra,  there  are  plants  of 
vicious  properties  that  afford  scent  truly  delicious 
— as,  for  example,  the  common  mezereon. 
With  mcxlern  science  to  give  us  lessons,  we  find, 
however,  that  the  ill  effects  produced  by  the 
odors  of  one  set  of  plants  and  flowers  are  bal¬ 
anced,  perhaps  quite  overmatched,  by  the  good 
effects  of  other  sets.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of 
“ozone.”  It  is  one  of  tho.se  capital  ingredients 
of  the  world  that  have  existed  from  the  beginning, 
but  which  have  only  of  late  years  been  actually 
recognized,  and  consists,  in  plain  English,  of 
highly  electrified  oxygen,  the  gas,  when  so  elec¬ 
trified,  acquiring  specially  good  qualities  in  regard 
to  the  general  health  of  mankind.  Professor 
Montegazza,  of  Padua,  states  that  certain  plants 
and  flowers,  upon  expiosure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  cause  so  large  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
ozone  round  about,  as  to  be  eminently  conducive 
to  a  better  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  of  course 
with  the  understanding  that  there  is  proper  ven¬ 
tilation,  such  as  will  carry  off  the  excess  of  purely 
odorous  matter  that  may  arise  from  them. 
Among  these  ozone  manufacturers  of  the  botani¬ 
cal  world  are  the  cherry  laurel  (poisonous  in  its 
leaves  and  kernels),  the  clove,  lavender,  mint, 
fennel,  the  lemon  tree,  and  others ;  also  the 
narcissus,  the  heliotrope,  the  hyacinth,  and  mig¬ 
nonette.  Certain  prepared  perfumes,  similarly 
exposed  to  the  sunshine,  add  further  to  the 
atmospheric  stock  of  ozone,  the  well-known 
Eau-de-Cologne,  for  instance,  oil  of  bergamot,  ex- 
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trmct  of  mille-fleurs,  essence  of  lavender,  and 
some  of  the  aromatic  tinctures.  The  oxidation  of 
certain  essential  oils  obtained  from  plants  and 
flowers,  such  as  the  oils  of  nutmeg,  aniseed,  thyme, 
and  peppermint,  is  likewise  indicated  by  the 
professor  as  a  source  of  ozone,  though  the 
supply  of  this  pleasant  aerial  condiment  is  in  the 
case  of  these  less  considerable.  Dr.  Mantegazza 
recommends  accordingly  the  large  and  sedulous 
cultivation  of  ozone-producing  plants  in  all  dis¬ 
tricts  and  localities  where  the  atmosphere  is 
liable  to  be  corrupted,  marshy  places  in  particular, 
in  which  last,  according  to  Dr.Cornelius  Fox,  in 
his  recent  comprehensive  work  upon  ozone,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  better  sanitary  agent  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  than  the  common  sunflower.  This 
plant,  happily  able  to  make  itself  quite  at  home  in 
the  poorest  cottage  backyard,  has  been  shown 
not  only  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  marshy 
places,  removing  a  very  decided  amount  of  the 
miasmata  ordinarily  there  engendered,  but  to 
confer  the  positive  benefit  of  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  ozone.  People  are  recommended 
often  to  the  seaside,  or  to  special  marine  water¬ 
ing-places,  for  the  sake  of  their  reputed  wealth  in 
ozone.  Should  we  not  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  man  who  has  shown  us  how  to  arrange  for 
supplies  upon  our  own  premises  ? — The  Garden. 

General  Lee  as  a  Commander. — Is  it  there¬ 
fore  asserted  that  I^  as  a  commander  was  fault¬ 
less  ?  Far  from  it  We  say  it  with  all  humility, 
but  without  any  doubt,  that  from  first  to  last  he 
committed  most  grave  errors— errors  which  only 
his  other  high  qualities  prevented  from  being  fatal 
to  his  reputation.  Chief  of  these  was  his  permit¬ 
ting  the  continuance  of  the  laxity  of  discipline 
which  throughout  the  war  clogged  the  movements 
of  the  Confederates,  and  robbed  their  most  bril¬ 
liant  victories  of  their  reward.  The  fatal  habit  of 
straggling  from  the  ranks  on  the  least  pretext ; 
the  hardly  less  fatal  habit  of  allowing  each  man  to 
load  himself  with  any  superfluous  arms  or  clothes 
he  chose  to  carry ;  the  general  want  of  subordina¬ 
tion  to  trifling  orders,  which  was  the  inheritance 

their  volunteer  origin  :  these  evils  Lee  found  in 
full  existence  when  he  took  command  before  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  he  never  strove  to  check  them.  Add 
to  this,  that  though  never  careless  of  the  good  of 
his  soldiers,  he  failed  altogether  to  enforce  on  the 
Confederate  Government  the  vital  necessity  of 
bringing  the  supply  of  their  wants  more  directly 
under  the  control  of  those  who  commanded  them ; 
so  that  at  the  last  they  were  absolutely  starving 
in  Richmond,  whilst  the  War  Department  there, 
uninspired  by  the  proper  energy  for  its  task,  had 
left  large  supplies  scattered  on  the  line  of  railroad 
leading  to  the  Carolinas.  And,  lastly,  there  must 
rest  on  him  the  grave  responsibility,  shared  cer¬ 
tainly  by,  but  not  wholly  falling  on  his  favorite 
cavalry  commander,  of  misusing  the  limited  sup¬ 
plies  of  horseflesh  at  his  disposal  in  repeating 
brilliant  but  unserviceable  marches ;  so  that  in  the 


last  campaign  the  Confederates  were  left  almost 
destitute  of  that  most  necessary  arm.  These  are 
grave  charges.  Rut  the  errors  cited  all  plainly 
sprang  from  one  flaw  in  Lee’s  character — the  too 
yielding  generosity  of  his  nature,  which  made  him 
reluctant  to  enforee  upon  others  that  self-denial  he 
never  forgot  in  his  own  person.  Trifling  matters 
they  seemed  at  the  first.  The  very  modesty  of 
temperament  which  prevented  his  correcting  them 
might,  in  another  situation,  have  won  him  fresh 
admiration.  Rut  as  the  war  went  on,  the  rifts 
caused  by  indiscipline  and  carelessness  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  armor  widened  more  and  more,  and  in 
the  end  these  faults  were  hardly  less  fatal  to  tht 
fortunes  of  the  South  than  the  greater  material 
resources  of  her  adversary. — Edinburgh  Review. 

Chinese  Ladies. — How  do  they  marry  in 
China,  and  what  is  the  position  of  woman  f  These 
vital  and  interesting  questions  are  answered  in  this 
way — matches  are  made  by  the  parents  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  ,not  by  the  parties  themselves.  “  Making 
love,”  as  we  call  it,  therefore,  is  not  a  fine  art  in 
Peking.  Children  are  sometimes  betrothed  at  a 
very  early  age.  There  are  cases  where  brokers 
or  go-betweens  are  made  use  of,  and  marriage  is 
the  result.  The  rule  is  one  wife ;  and  she  is  the 
legal  wife,  and  presides  over  the  household.  Rut 
other  wives  are  permitted,  which  may  be  termed 
illegal  or  left-handed  ;  these  rarely  exceed  one  in 
number,  but  sometimes  are  two  or  three.  It  is 
not  highly  reputable,  and  is  excused  when  the  first 
wife  proves  barren.  The  great  desire  of  every 
Chinese  is  to  have  children  to  sweep  his  grave 
and  venerate  his  memory.  The  children  of  the 
second  wives,  however,  are  legal,  and  have  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  rights  as  those  of  the  first.  These 
second  wives  are  sometimes  bought  for  money, 
and  are  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  public  houses 
of  courtezans,  when  their  beauty  or  charms  have 
fascinated  a  man.  The  sons  who  marry  bring 
the  wives  to  the  father’s  house,  where  'they  have 
their  own  rooms,  but  make  one  household.  It  is 
understood  that  women  do  not  quaricl  in  Peking, 
but  the  fact  needs  verification.  Most  women  do 
not  read,  nor  is  promiscuous  visiting  allowed. 
They  go  out  attended  by  their  sons,  or  by  some 
male  relative.  Nor  do  they  go  to  the  theatres 
with  their  husbands ;  but  they  may  and  do  have 
special  entertainments.  Accomplishments,  such 
as  dancing  and  singing,  being  some  of  the  arts  of 
public  women,  it  is  not  reputable  for  ladies  to  do 
these  things.  They  use  white  and  red  paint  on 
their  faces  freely,  which  does  not  improve  them  in 
the  eyes  of  Europeans.  These  women  are  said 
to  be  amiable,  cheerful,, and  industrious:  such 
virtues  their  education  requires,  and  such  their 
habits  of  life  seem  to  produce.  These  virtues,  it 
is  expected,  we  shall  receive  in  Urge  measure,  in 
return  for  sewing-machines,  india-rubber  shoes, 
and  lucifer  matches. — Dublin  University  Afaga- 
tine. 
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